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SEEING IS BELIEVING. 


TuerE is no popular adage less 
understood than this. With an ill- 
suppressed irritation at any expres- 
sion of scepticism respecting things 
said to have been seen, a narrator 
asks whether or not he may believe 
the evidence of his own senses? 
That argument seems to him final ; 
and it often happens that his oppo- 
nent, evading, instead of meeting it, 
retorts: ‘“* No, the evidence of the 
senses is not to be trusted, when 
they report any thing so absurd as that. 
I would not believe such a thing if I 
were to see it—the absurdity is too 
glaring.” 

Both are wrong. Seeing is be- 
lieving; and he that distrusts the 
evidence of his own sight, will 
find a difficulty in bringing for- 
ward evidence more convincing. 
The fallacy lies in confounding 
vision with inference, —in supposing 
that facts are seen which are only 
inferred. There can be no mistake 
in trusting to the evidence of sense, 
as far as that goes. The mistake is 
in supposing it to go much farther 
than it does. It is one thing to be- 
lieve what you have seen, and another 


to believe that you have seen ail there’ 


was to be seen. 

The fallacy is widely spread and 
very injurious; so injurious and so 
unsuspected by the mass of mankind, 
that we are tempted to consider its 
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operation in the formation of opinions, 
and especially in the acceptance of 
that ignoble and debasing superstition 
which, under the names of “ Spiritual- 
ism,” “ Spirit-Rapping,” and “ Table- 
Turning,” disgraces Europe of the 
present day. 

In vain have charlatans been ex- 
posed, and dupes ridiculed; in vain 
have science and common sense 
argued against a credulity pardon- 
able only in a savage—deplorable in 
a cultivated intellect. So strong is 
the fascination, and so delusive the 
fallacy, that scheming Americans and 
cunning girls are able to find fresh 
converts every day. Argument and 
ridicule never reach these converts. 
They are prepared for both. They 
know their statements are strange 
—stranger than fiction; but they also 
know their own sincerity, and re- 
member that they too were once in- 
credulous. The fallibility of the 
human intellect is so notorious, that 
they may be excused if they decline 
to accept its verdict against the evi- 
dence of their own senses. They 
are certain that they have seen what 
they relate; and no argument can 
make them swerve from their posi- 
tion. If argument prove the pbeno- 
menon to be “impossible,” then they 
have seen the impossible. They 
prefer their senses to your argu- 
ments. 
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Here, then, is the stronghold of 
honest conviction. Setting aside 
many of the concurrent causes which 
help to spread the belief in Spiritual- 
ism, such as painful feebleness of 
mind, a timorous curiosity about the 
unseen, and a delight in the marvel- 
lous, we will consider the one cause 
which most decisively operates with 
candid minds—namely, the irresistible 
evidence of the senses. 

It was a pleasant artifice of the poet, 
when he exclaimed : 


“Se ta se ‘or, lettore, a creder lento, 
Cid ch’ io dird, non sara maraviglia, 
Che io, che ‘lvidi, appena il mi consento.” 


But when Treviranus said the same 
to Coleridge (“I have seen what I 
would not have believed on your 
testimony, and what I cannot there- 
fore expect you to believe upon 
mine”), not as a pleasant turn, but as 
a trial of credulity, Coleridge should 
have answered: ‘And pray, sir, 
what did you see? Let meg hear all 
the facts which came under your 
immediate observation, and I shall 
throw no doubt on them; but if you 
mingle inferences respecting facts 
not directly observed, you must allow 
me to exercise due caution before 
admitting them. I am not in the 
least disposed to doubt what you saw ; 
but only to doubt your interpretation 
of what you saw.” 

It is one of the commonest mis- 
takes to suppose, and assert, that 
some fact has been seen, which was 
not seen at all, and often could not 
have been seen; the fact being simply 
inferred. This is the meaning of 
Callen’s epigram : “ There are more 
false facts than false theories cur- 
rent.” A witness may swear that he 
saw defendant knock the pluintiff 
down; it is a fact which admits of 
being seen, and may be testified to 
completely. But should the fact, 
sworn to, be only a little more com- 
plicated, and some of its constituent 
elements lie beyond the field of 
vision, the testimony becomes pro- 
portionately fallible. For example, 
we cannot accept the evidence that 
witness saw defendant going to 
knock the plaintiff down; that is 
pure inference; it may be the na- 
tural interpretation every man would 
put upon what was seen, but it may 
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nevertheless be wholly erroneous, no 
such intention having existed in the 
defendant's mind. 

In like manner, when a man avers 
that he has “seen a ghost,” he is 
passing far beyond the limits of 
visible fact, into that of inference. 
He saw something which he supposed 
to be a ghost. But we have a right 
to ask him if he knows what a ghost 
is, that he cap thus readily recognise 
one ?—and what proof does he offer 
that what he saw was not something 
else? If he were to assert that he 
had seen an aérolite, we should ask 
him for all the details of the thing 
seen, and why from these he inferred 
it to be an aérolite. We cannot be 
less circumspect when he pretends to 
have seen a ghost. 

The facts seen in table-turning are 
credible enough. It is a mistake to 
suppose that our doubts fall on them; 
our doubts fall on the facts not seen, 
but inferred ; because it is these, and 
these alone, which make spirit-rap- 
ping and table-turning mysterious. 
What an honest man tells me he saw, 
I will believe he saw, if it comes 
within the possibilities of vision; 
my scepticism begins when he ceases 
to narrate what he actually saw, and 
substitutes his interpretation of it. 
Thus the table moves, and raps are 
heard, ‘ without any agency visible 
to the spectator. This fact is by no 
means incredible. There are many 
phenomena witnessed, of which the 
causes are completely hidden from 
us; and little as we may be able to 
explain how a table can rock, or run 
about the room, when we cannot de- 
tect the agency by which it is moved, 
this is no ground for denying the 
fact. But spiritualists make an 
enormous mistake: they suppose 
that because they can detect no per- 
son present moving the table, or pro- 
ducing the raps, it is thereby proved 
that no person did these things ; be- 
cause they are wholly unable to ex- 
plain how the things were produced, 
“it is evident that no physical causes 
could have produced them.” ‘This 
childish logic is paraded by men of 
talent and culture, who appeal to 
the respectability of the witnesses 
they call to testify to the facts! 
They do not understand that the 
facts which they have witnessed are 
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very simple, very credible, and would 
be intelligible to a child, if other 
facts which are now concealed were 
once made visible. Nothing is more 
inexplicable than a good conjuring 
trick; nothing is more intelligible 
when the trick is explained. There 
is some one detail which we do not 
observe, either because the conjuror 
has successfully diverted our atten- 
tion, or because he bas been quick 
enough to bafile us; and this one de- 
tail makes the whole mysterious. If 
we are to accept the narratives of 
respectable witnesses as guarantees 
of the truth of Spiritualism — or if 
we are to trust the evidence of our 
own senses as irresistible proofs of 
the truth of any inferences we may 
make respecting them, there will be 
no limit to credulity; Robert Hou- 
din and Bosco will be high priests, 
with supernatural powers. 

Not long ago the following mar- 
vellous phenomena were witnessed 
by hundreds of respectable people. 
In the centre of a public garden there 
was a large boat with globular silken 
sails. Into this boat four persons 
were invited. Ata given signal this 
boat, with the four sitters, rose from 
the ground, nobody hoisting it, nobody 
touching it; upwards it rose, above 
the house tops, and finally sailed 
through the air towards the coast of 
France. Beside this, the narratives 
of rocking tables are trifle. Yet 
this was seen in open daylight by 
hundreds of spectators, If the spi- 
ritualist logic is to be followed, we 
may prove that this boat was raised 
in the air by spiritual agency, be- 
cause ‘no physical means could have 
raised it, no one touched the boat, 
no oue could have touched it ;” long 
after the boat. was beyond human 
reach, it continued to rise higher and 
higher. To those who are acquainted 
with balloons, this phenomenon is no 
marvel; to those who understand 
why the lighter gas, contained with- 
in the silken sails, must be pushed 
upwards by the heavier air, and in 
pushing upwards must drag the boat 
alter it, the phenomenon is intelligi- 
ble. But supposing the spectators 
all ignorant of these things, they 
would of course omit all mention of 
them in their narrative, and thereby 
the narrative would assume a mar- 
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vellous air. They would narrate 
truly all that they saw; but they 
would not truly narrate all that was 
to be seen. 

We may thus understand how an 
honest witness may narrate truly all 
the facts which came under his ob- 
servation in a spiritual séance, and 
may omit other facts, which, had he 
observed them, would explain the 
whole mystery. When we hear 
marvels narrated which contradict 
universal experience, and physical 
laws, we may be certain that the 
narrator omits something which 
would remove the contradiction. His 
mistake lies in supposing that be- 
cause he could see no more than he 
relates, there was no more to be seen. 
Every séance at a juggler’s should 
warn him against such a mistake, 

There is probably not a single con- 
vert who does not assure his listeners 
that he began by being incredulous 
of the facts narrated by spiritualists. 
Like other people he thought “the 
whole thing a transparent humbug.” 
He derided the credulity of believers ; 
but, sceptical though he was, he had 
enough candour to admit the facts 
if they could be proved. He went as 
a scoffer, and returned a convert: 
facts vanquished him: he could 
not distrust the evidence of his 
senses. This is what we read in every 
book, pamphlet, and article; and, 
reading it, we are forced to infer 
that the scepticism was as childish 
and irrational as the credulity ; since 
the scepticism and the credulity 
both confounded visible fact with 
what was mere inference. This is 
the weak point of the cuirass. A 
man is asked to’ witness “ facts,” 
which he already classes in his mind 
as “fictions.” He joius an assembly 
of friends and respectable people, and 
finds them all grave and calmly con- 
vinced. The tone of conversation is 
so serious, that he has misgivings 
respecting his original hypothesis of 
the “whole thing being humbug.” 
He hears marvels related with in- 
tense sincerity. He is induced to 
join the circle. All seems fair and 


unsuspicious (it would be an absurd 
trick which /ooked suspicious), aud 
even the darkness of the room (when 
darkness is needed) is so plausibly 
accounted for, that misgivings dis- 
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appear. The raps are heard — the 
table rocks; he looks in vain for 
the agency. Again the table rocks ; 
again he is totally at a loss to under- 
stand how any one present could 
cause it to rock. He is so completely 
thrown off his balance by this un- 
expected refutation of his original 
doubts, that he willingly acquiesces 
in the remark. “You see it moves, 
and that no one moves it.” His 
conversion is complete. He is will- 
ing publicly to testify to the “facts” 
he hus seen. 

Now, if we scrutinise this evidence, 
it will appear that his senses told 
him simply that the table moved, 
and raps were heard. They could 
not tell him that no one moved the 
table—no one rapped the raps: they 
could only testify to the facts direct- 
ly observed. The inference that no 
one did, or could, move the table, 
and the further inference that spirits 
moved it, cannot be ranged under 
the head of observed facts. These 
inferences may be correct, or in- 
correct; but they are assuredly not 
facts which can be testified by the 
evidence of the senses. 

We were once witnesses of a “fact” 
quite as marvellous as any of the 
table-turnings. In a friendly gather- 
ing, a gentleman, well known to us 

ll, produced a little skeleton cut out 
of card-board, which he undertook 
should dance on the ground as long 
as he whistled. He seated himself 
in the centre of the room, balanced 
the skeleton a moment on its feet, 
and then began to whistle. To our 
great astonishment and amusement 
we saw the skeleton, completely un- 
supported, standing upright and 
dancing with ludicrous energy. In- 
asmuch as no one imagined this to 
be produced by a spirit, every one 
was eager to explain how the skele- 
ton moved. Nothing could be more 
evident than that the skeleton was 
not touched by the whistler. Per- 
haps it was sustained by a magnet? 
No. Perhaps an invisible horse- 
hair was attached to the skeleton, 
and held between the teeth of the 
whistler? To ascertain this, several 
of us passed our hands between the 
skeleton and the gentleman; but 
there was nothing there. In short, 
all our ingenuity failed to discover 
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how the trick was performed ; and if 
we had been placed in a witness-box, 
we might have sworn that we sawa 
cardboard skeleton, totally unsup- 
ported, stand on the carpet, and 
dance while a gentleman whistled 
to it. But we should not have 
sworn that no physical agencies 
could have effected this; that would 
have been rather more than our evi- 
dence warranted; the utmost we 
could have sworn to was that we 
neither detected the agency, nor con- 
ceived how the skeleton was moved. 
Had the writer of a paper, which 
recently appeared in the pages of a 
contemporary, known how to dis- 
criminate between fact and inference, 
he would have paused ere he com- 
mitted himself by the statements 
there offered respecting his “ ex- 
periences.” Stranger than fiction 
his narrative assuredly is; but the 
strangeness arises from his method 
of narration. How radically unfit 
his mind must be for the investi- 
gation of evidence, may be con- 
cluded from one or two sentences. 
For example, he says: “There was 
nobody in the apartment capable of 
practising a deception, and no con- 
ceivable object to gain by it.” Con- 
sidering the immense importance of 
the truth of this statement,—as a 
postulate in future inquiry removing 
the whole “experience” from the 
reach of the most obvious explana- 
tion, and excluding the possibility of 
deception,— we cannot but admire 
the simplicity with which the 
statement is made. It is loose 
after-dinner language, which under 
cross-examination speedily becomes 
modified into this very different 
statement: ‘‘There was, according 
to the best of my belief, nobody pre- 
sent who would stoop to practise a 
deception ; nor can I conceive what 
object would have been gained by 
deceit.” We then require to know 
what the “ best of his belief” may be 
in this case. What does he know 
of the persons? Is his knowledge 
of them more extensive than that 
gained in dining with them, talking 
with them, finding them to hold un- 
exceptionable opinions on religion, 
morals, and politics, and finding in 
general that they conduct themselves 
respectably ? Has he had money 
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transactions with them all? Has he 
seen them under trying and delicate 
circumstances? He does not say. 
But all who know how completely 
we may be in the dark as to the 
perfect integrity of friends and rela- 
tives, should be slow to assert that no 
one among them is capable of practis- 
ing a deception, when vanity or other 
motive impels. And to suppose that, 
because a séunce takes place in the 
house of an honourable man, amid 
several honourable people, no one 
has been brought there capable of 
jugglery, either to gain money or 
notoriety, is to display a radical un- 
fitness for the. investigation of evi- 
dence. After this we read with less 
surprise that, “ during the whole time 
when these communications are going 
forward, every person’s hands are dis- 
played on the surface of the table, so 
that no manipulation can take place 
beneath.” This is the logic which 
convinces spiritualists. It makes 
other people smile. There are other 
means of producing raps besides 
hands; and before attributing the 
raps to spirits, we should like to 
have it proved that all other means 
were impossible. To jump to the 
conclusion that no physical agency 
produced these raps, because they 
were not produced by hands, is a 
wide leap. 

“Tt is not to be expected,” says 
this writer, after relating an exhi- 
bition of moving tables, “that any 
person who is a stranger to these 
phenomena should read such a story 
as this with complacency. It would 
be irrational to expect a patient hear- 
ing for a traveller who should tell 
you that he was once addressed in 
good English by an oak-tree; and 
talking trees are not a whit more 
improbable than moving tables,” 
Very true; but so far from being 
staggered by this improbability, he 
glories in it, as illustrating the weak- 
ness of the human mind. And to be 
candid, it does illustrate the weak- 
ness of some minds, Having stated 
the improbability, he triumphant 
adds: “Yet here is a fact whic 
undoubtedly took place, and which 
cannot be referred to any known 
physical or mechanical causes.” We 
beg distinctly to state that he goly 
narrates a part of “the fact whic 
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undoubtedly took place ;” and that 
even this part, incomplete as it is, 
can be referred to known physical 
causes; and if he were to narrate 
the whole of the facts, the explana- 
tion would be given in that narration. 
If the traveller were simply to tell 
us that he heard himself addressed 
in good English while standing near 
an oak-tree, and that his efforts to 
discover @ human being near or on 
the tree were fruitless, we should 
listen with perfect patience. If, 
however, he asserted that it was the 
oak-tree which spoke, we should de- 
mand evidence a little more rigorous 
than that of his inability to see any 
human being. Virgil and Tennyson 
have given us talking oaks, without 
greatly disturbing our philosophy ; 
we can accept the moving-tables 
only on a similar licence. There is 
no improbability at all in the fact 
of moving-tables; none in the* fact 
that the narrator cannot understand 
how the tables were moved ; the im- 
probability lies simply in the in- 
ference that the tables were moved 
by spirits: an inference confessedly 
based on ignorance of the means 
which were employed. 

We have made no inconsiderable 
advance towards a philosophic ap- 
sg of Spiritualism, when we 

ave learned to withdraw our scep- 

ticism from the facts narrated, and 
to let it fall solely on the inferences 
which the spectators mingle with 
the facts. Respecting the inference 
that spiritual agency causes the 
movements and the raps, we shall 
perhaps soon come to a decision, if 
we treat it purely as a question of 
inference. We must ask, what are 
the evidences for the existence of 
spirits in general? And having made 
out some show of reason for this 
belief, we may then proceed to exa- 
mine the evidence for the actual 
presence and agency of spirits in the 
rapping and table-turning. 

It is in the dim perception of 
some such necessity as this, that Mr. 
Robert Dale Owen, son of the once 
celebrated socialist, has collected the 
evidence in favour of spiritual com- 
munications, in a work, republished 
from the tenth American edition, 
entitled, Footfalls on the Boundary 
of another World. His book is a 
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curious farrago, but it is less foolish 
than the majority of the writings 
we have read on this subject, and 
its great success in America justifies 
us in selecting it for notice. Mr. 
Owen seems perfectly in earnest, and 
imagines that there is strict philoso- 
phical evidence for the truth of his 
opinions. Whatever may be thought 
of his logic or his sagacity, we can- 
not deny that his tone is temperate, 
candid, and free from all charlatan- 
ism. He has made a collection of 
stories respecting dreams, appari- 
tions and haunted houses, which of 
itself gives interest to the work, and 
makes it a valuable record, 

Mr. Owen begins by claiming the 
abstract right to investigate “the 
reality of ultra-mundane _interfer- 
ence.” We concede the right to the 
utmost; and ask, with him: “ What 
scientific bypothesis do men at the 
present day scruple to examine ? 
And, if scientific, why not spiritual 
also? Are we prepared to trust our 
reason in the one case and not in 
the other?” If the believers in 
Spiritualism were really anxious to 
have their hypothesis investigated 
according to strict scientific methods, 
there would soon cease to be much 
difference of opinion; unhappily, 
while they all claim the right to 
scientific inquiry, invoke scientific 
freedom, and scatter scientific for- 
mule over their statements, they 
all resist or evade scientific inquiry ; 
some from conscious scoundrelism, 
others from that impatience of dis- 
sent which is common to strong con- 
victions that have not been rationally 
formed. The impostors, of course, 
resist every means of disclosing the 
imposture. The honest believers 
(and we have not the slightest doubt 
of the integrity of the mass of be- 
lievers) are so unacquainted with 
the principles of evidence and the 
ordinary methods of verification, that 
they willingly listen to the impudent 
excuses by which the impostors re- 
sist and evade inquiry. It is one of 
the damning evidences against the 
‘“‘ Mediam” that he, or she, will not 
permit a sceptic to determine any of 
the simplest conditions of the expe- 
riment. No sooner is the presence 
of a sceptic confessed, or betrayed 
by his desire to ascertain all the 
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conditions, than the excuse is put 
forward of there being “a disturbin 
influence ””—and we are told that the 
Spirits. refuse to appear while that 
“influence” remains. This is dexter. 
ous impndence. It is dexterous, 
because the assembly, not being ac- 
quainted with Spirits, cannot deny 
that scepticism may be offensive 
to them. It is impudent, because the 
Medium thereby pretends that he 
is acquainted with the feeliags of 
the Spirits, who have distinctly 
told him they were offended by scep- 
ticism ; and the baseness of this pre- 
tence is easily exposed, for the sceptic 
need only withhold every expression 
of incredulity, and if he is a suffi- 
ciently good actor to deceive the 
Medium, he will find the Spirits are 
not in the least disturbed by his pre- 
sence. This has been the plan we 
have uniformly adopted. Suspecting 
the integrity of the exhibitors, we pre- 
tended to be dupes in order to throw 
them off their guard. This succeeded 
so well, that not only were the Spirits 
totally unaware of any disturbing in- 
fluence, but on one occasion the Me- 
dium boasted to other people of our 
complete conversion. It may be said 
that we were only dealing with im- 
postors, and that Spiritualism is not 
to be held accountable for all that 
charlatans may do in its name. This 
is true. But we are justified in 
drawing this conclusion: Among the 
persons who profess to be “ Medi- 
ums,” there are some impostors; and 
one test of imposture is in the power 
of every one having sufficient com- 
mand over his muscles not to betray 
scepticism. 

Let us, however, assume that it is 
the mere excuse of conscious charla- 
tanry when scepticism is said to act 
as a disturbing influence on the spi- 
ritual manifestations, and that all 
genuine spiritualists really desire to 
have the phenomena investigated 
properly. If there be truth at bot- 
tom, it can only become more patent 
by rigorous examination. Now, every 
scientific investigator is painfully 
aware of the extreme difficulty in 
keeping before the mind al/ the facts, 
all the conditions of an experiment ; 
some unobserved condition, or one 
seemingly so trivial that it is ne- 
glected, will often vitiate the result, 
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as the omission of a cipher will vi- 
tiate the solution of an arithmeti- 
cal problem. Incessant caution, and 
incessant control by counter-experi- 
ment, are necessary before the small- 
est discovery in physical science can 
be accepted; yet men require us to 
accept a discovery so startling and 
momentous as that of communication 
with the spiritual world in the form 
of dancing-tables, on the evidence of 
facts hastily collected in drawing- 
rooms, and interpreted without ex- 
perimental control by persons wholly 
unused to the investigation of evi- 
dence. In the’ laboratory we test 
every fact—we rigidly question every 
circumstance. In the drawing-room 
we are restrained by politeness from 
taking the most ordinary precautions. 
We can put an acid to the test at 
once, and see whether it is really 
what we suppose it to be; but we 
cannot in a drawing-room, full of 
well-dressed people, turn to a spirit- 
ual American and say, ‘ Perhaps, 
sir, you are an impostor; let us test 
you ;’—we cannot address a young 
lady with our suspicions that she 
is yielding to the temptation of love 
of notoriety, or that wantonness of de- 
ceit which are known to move girls 
to practise persistent and ingenious 
deceptions. Thus, while Imposture 
has every facility, none is allowed 
to Investigation. In crowded rooms 
and darkened rooms many things 
may happen which the most saga- 
cious sceptic may be wholly unable 
to explain, and which, because he 
cavnot explain them, will be ac- 
cepted as marvellous by others. But 
if there is any Medium who wishes 
to clear his character of the suspicion 
of imposture which must inevitably 
cling to it in the minds of all but 
believers, or if there is any sincere 
believer truly desirous to have the 
phenomena tested—we will not sa 
with the rigour demanded by a sci- 
entific experiment, but simply with 
that degree of circumspection in the 
reception of evidence demanded by 
a court of law—he will insist on 
every sceptic. present at a séance 
having the right to ascertain every 
minute detail—to control the experi- 
ment in any way he may devise—and 
to cross-examine the evidence. We 
shall be told that this has been done: 
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the believers were all sceptics at 
first. Perhaps so; but mere disbe- 
lief is not sufficient: a scientific 
inquiry demands something more 
than that, and the unfitness of most 
believers for examining any compli- 
cated question of evidence is but 
too apparent in their statement of 
“facts.” Disbelief there has been 
in abundance—cross-examination has 
not been permitted. 

Mr. Dale Owen conceives that, in- 
asmuch as spiritual communications 
have been believed in from the 
earliest times, and that thousands of 
witnesses testify to the truth of ap- 
paritions, haunted houses, dreams, 
&e., we are justified in concluding 
table-turning and rapping to be 

henomena of the same class. Phi- 
osophy may smile at a belief in 
Ghosts and Haunted Houses; but 
that, Mr. Owen thinks, is owing to 
the limitations of philosopby; a 
calmer, broader wisdom will see that 
these beliefs must rest upon solid 
fact. “If we find, for instance,” he 
says, “at different periods of the 
world, and in various nations, ex- 
amples constantly recurring of men 
testifying to certain phenomena of 
the same or similar character, then, 
though these alleged phenomena may 
seem to us highly improbable, we 
are not justified in ascribing the 
concurrence of such testimony to 
chance.” And pray who ever thought 
of ascribing it to chance? It has 
generally been ascribed to cerebral 
excitement or imperfect logic; but 
whether or not it was to be explained 
on psychological laws, no one ever 
imagined it could be due to chance. 
Mr. Dale Owen, not discriminating 
between fact and inference, naturally 
concludes that the testimonies of 
ghost-seers must be valid evidence 
of the existence of ghosts. “It seems 
a very easy matter,” he says, “ to find 
witnesses of such moderate veracity 
and intelligence, that we are justified 
in declaring it to be more probable 
that their testimony shall be true 
than that it shall be false.” Yes; but 
what is their testimony? It may be 
true that they saw something which 
they inferred to be a ghost; but 


this is no evidence that their infer- 
ence was true. Not recognising this 
difficulty in testimony, Mr. Owen 
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proceeds: ‘As to wilful falsehood, 
the matter is beyond a doubt. Let 
cynicism pourtray the world as it 
will, there is far more of truth than 
of falsehood init. But as to freedom 
from self-deception, that is a condi- 
tion much more difficult to obtain.” 
True; but the self-deception is en- 
tirely in the inferences. Mr. Owen 
thinks : 

“Tt depends, to a great extent, upon 
the nature of the event witnessed or 
the phenomenon observed. An extreme 
case may assure us of this. If two in- 
dependent witnesses of good character 
depose to having seen a market-woman 
count out six dozen eggs from a basket 
which was evidently of capacity sufii- 
cient to contain them, we deem the fact 
sufficiently proved. But if two thou- 
sand witnesses of equal good character 
testify that they saw Signor Blitz or 
Robert Houdin take that number of 
eggs out of an ordinary-sized hat, they 
fail to convince us that the hat really 
contained them. We conclude that they 
were deceived by slight-of-hand.” 

It is somewhat surprising to find Mr. 
Owen thus clear-sighted respecting 
Houdin’s magical hat, and so credu- 
lous respecting far more astounding 
phenomena. Two thousand witnesses 
would not prevent his concluding 
that the eggs were produced from 
the hat by slight-of-hand, although 
the witnesses would swear that 
“they saw the eggs taken from the 
hat, and there was no other place 
where they could have come from.” 
Why does he dismiss their testi- 
mony? Because the hat “could not” 
contain the eggs. But they aver that 
they saw it with their own eyes. He 
tells them that they were deceived. 
The reader will agree in rejecting 
the testimony of the two thousand, 
without impugniog their veracity ; 
but will he accept, as more credible, 
the following testimony ? 

“In the dining-room of a French 
novleman, the Count d’Ourches, residing 
near Paris, I saw, on the first day of 
October 1858, in broad daylight, at the 
close of a déjeuner a la fourchette, a 
dinner-table seating seven persons, with 
fruit and wine on it, rise and settle down, 
as already described, while all the guests 
were standing around it, and not one of 
them touching it atall. All present saw 
the samething. Mr. Kyd, son of the late 
General Kyd, of the British army, and 
his lady, told me(in Paris, in April 1859) 
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that in December of the year 1857, during 
an evening visit to a friend, who resided 
at No. 28 Rue de la Ferme des Mathurins 
at Paris, Mrs. Kyd, seated in an arm-chair, 
suddenly felt it move, as if some one had 


laid hold of it from beneath. Then 
slowly and gradually it rose into the air, 
and remained there suspended for the 
space of about thirty seconds, the lady’s 
feet being four or five feet from the 
ground; then it settled down gently and 
gradually, so that there was no shock 
when it reached the carpet. Noone was 
touching the chair when it rose, nor did 
any one approach it while in the air, 
except Mr. Kyd, who, fearing an accident, 
advanced and touched Mrs. Kyd.” 


We need not object to a single 
statement here ; everything may have 
been seen by the company precisely 
as it is here described; the question 
for us is not as to the veracity of the 
witness, but solely as to the correct- 
ness of their inferences. They may 
have seen what they describe, as 
Houdin’s visitors saw him produce 
the eggs from the hat. They cannot 
“understand” how the arm-chair 
could rise in the air, when nobody 
touched it ; but neither can they un- 
derstand how an ordinary-sized hat 
could possibly hold so many eggs. 
If they rush to the conclusion that 
the Spirits must have moved the 
chair, why not rush to the conclusion 
that the hat was magical? Surely 
there is the same amount of evidence 
for the one as for the other—the evi- 
dence of sense ? 


“T make no assertion that tables are 
raised by spiritual agency. But suppose 
Mr. Faraday, by disproving every other 
hypothesis should drive one to this: it 


would be much more philosophical to 


adopt it than to reject the clear and 
palpable evidence of sense.” 


From which we learn that the 
plain and palpable evidence of sense 
is supposed to be rejected when the 
phenomena of Spiritualism are reject- 
ed. But the contrary isthe truth. We 
do not in least doubt that people 
saw what they say they saw; but we 
doubt their having seen what was 
impossible to be seen, and could only 
be inferred. That they saw—or 
seemed to see—the eggs taken from 
the hat is credible; but because they 
could not see any other place where 
the eggs might be hidden, they are not 
justified in saying ‘“‘ they saw” there 
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‘was no other place; and becanse they 
cannot understand how Houdin could 
have performed the trick, they are not 
entitled to say the hat was magical. 

Bearing this in mind, we read with 
great impartiality all the marvellous 
narratives of the most respectable 
witnesses, and our scepticism falls on 
the things the witnesses did not see. 
Tbhus— 


“The Mayor of Cideville deposes to 
the fact that, being in the parsonage, 
he saw the tongs leap from the fire-place 
into theroom. Then the shovel did the 
same thing. The mayor said to one of 
the children, ‘ How, Gustave! what is 
that?? The child replied, ‘I did not 
touch it.’ The tongs and shovel were 
then replaced, and a second time they 
leaped forward into the room. This 
time, as the mayor testified, he had his 
eyes fixed upon them, so as to detect the 
trick, in case any one pushed them; but 
nothing was to be seen. M. Leroux, curate 
of Saussay, deposes that, being at the 
parsonage, he witnessed things that were 
inexplicable to him. He saw a hammer 
fly, impelled by an invisible force, from 
the spot where it lay, and fallon the floor 
of the room without more noise than if 
a hand had lightly placed it there. He 
also saw a piece of bread that was lying 
on the table move of itself and fall below 
the table. He was so placed that it was 
impossible that any one could have 
thrown these things without his seeing 
him do it.” 


This evidence is startling and con- 
vincing to minds untrained in habits 
of investigation ; but a closer inspec- 
tion discloses that it amounts to no- 
thing more than a confession of ignor- 
ance on the part of the witnesses who 
“did not see” how the thing was 
Cone. 

Let the candid believer consider for 
a few minutes what the evidence on 
which he founds his belief amounts 
to. Certain startling phenomena are 
witnessed by him; he sees a table 
rock up and down, or a chair rise in 
the air, when no one seemed to move 
them. He cannot understand how 
these things were effected. When 
called upon to explain them, he is 
forced to confess complete ignorance. 
Instead, however, of keeping this fact 
of his complete ignorance steadily 
before his mind, and remembering 
that any guesses he may make as to 
the means by which the phenomena 
were produced, are only guesses, and 
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require to be tested and confirmed 
before being accepted as even proba- 
ble hypothesis, he rushes to the con- 
clusion that the phenomena must 
have been produced by spiritnal 
agency. Now, what evidence has he 
for this hypothesis? Simply his 
inability to conceive what physical 
agency was at work. He has no 
knowledge of spirits, or their methods 
of procedure, which could enable him 
to recognise their presence. He is 
therefore totally without evidence on 
the subject; and if he rushes to the 
conclusion that the table was moved 
by spirits, it is solely because he can- 
not otherwise explain the movement. 
He had much better leave it unex- 
plained. He does not attempt te 
explain @ conjuror’s tricks. 

Reduced to a mere question of in- 
ference, in the absence of positive 
knowledge, it is surely more pro- 
bable that the tables were moved by 
human agency—conscious or uncon- 
scious—than by spiritual agency? 
We know that human ingenuity can 
devise methods which will escape 
the imperfect examination of an 
audience ; we know also that people 
may unconsciously push the table 
round; but we know nothing of 
spirits which could warrant us in 
attributing the phenomena to them. 
To warrant such a belief, very cogent 
evidence would be necessary; and 
we need scarcely say that the evi- 
dence hitherto afforded has been 
such as could only satisfy an ex- 
tremely uncritical, incautious mind. 
The communications by means of 
raps have been numerous enough ; 
but although much childish non- 
sense, and much actual falsehood, 
have been communicated by these 
means, no one of the many thousand 
“revelations” has carried with it 
the evidence of supra-mundane in- 
telligence. The spirits of poets and 
philosophers have communicated silly 
poems and sentences; the spirits of 
departed relatives have given vague 
indications of their happiness; and 
the spirits of murdered pedlars have 
vaguely accused their murderers, but 
never with sufficient accuracy to be 
‘of the slightest service in detecting 
the criminals, The spirit of Shake- 
speare declared to us that he was 
the author of an article in the last 
Quarterly ; and COlytemnestra  de- 
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clared that she died in the Jewish 
persuasion. But although these things, 
and others equally trivial and fool- 
ish, have been communicated, there 
has been an utter absence of supra- 
mundane wisdom, or even of ordi- 
nary sagacity in decisive cases, such 
as the indication of a murderer. 
Clairvoyants have likewise made 
many “revelations,” which have 
greatly startled credulous people ; 
they have read sealed letters, and 
seen into diseased lungs, and seen 
distant events; but, although they 
can read sealed letters, they have 
been unable to read the number of a 
banknote enclosed in a sealed en- 
velope when to have read it would 
have gained them the note; although 
they can see through clothes and 
flesh into the lungs, and read the 
state of your lungs, they cannot, 
one minute afterwards, see what 
you have in your waistcoat pocket 
(this we have tried); and although 
they can describe what is going on 
in India, they cannot describe what 
is going on next door. It is thus 
also with the rapping Medinms; 
they are profuse in communications, 
but are unable to make any one 
simple communication which could 
be accepted as decisive of the spiri- 
tual hy pothesis. 

A spiritualist gravely proposed the 
other day, in a morning newspaper, 
that a Medium should be employed 
to discover the murderer of Mr. 
Kent’s child, at Road ; and there 
are several reasons why any Medium, 
who is honest, should accept the 
proposition, and why earnest be- 
lievers should insist on his accept- 
ing it. In the first place, he ex- 
hibits his powers for money; and 
the reward offered for the discovery 
of the murderer is large enough to 
pay for a hundred ordinary séances. 
The effect of his success, if he were 
successful, would be to make his 
fortune, and convert Europe to Spirit- 
ualism: two results which could not 
be otherwise than gratifying to a 
man who gains his living by spirit- 
ualism, and who knows what is the 
opinion of his integrity held by all 
but believers. Yet it is not venture- 
some in us to pronounce that’ no 
Medium will seize this brilliant op- 
portunity of clearing his character, 
making his fortune, and convincing 
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Europe. He will avoid any such 
decisive test. He will prefer to 


summon the spirits of murdered 
pediars, the spirits of statesmen, 
poets, philosophers, and children, 
whose communications are not so 
valuable, nor so easily confronted 
with fact. Like the clairvoyante 
reading the sealed letter, but never 
attempting to read the number of 
the bank-note, he will continue to be 
medium of communications wholly 
useless, or beyond verification, but 
will not help us to clear up this 
Road mystery, in spite of the advan- 
tages to himselg and to society which 
would accrue. 

In the celebrated Hydesville case, 
the spirit of a pedlar supposed to 
have been murdered, did give infor- 
mation as to himself, his family, and 
his murderer. All inquiry, however, 
failed to ascertain that such a per- 
son had ever existed. His five chil. 
dren, said to be in a particular dis- 
trict, had never been heard of there, 
and the implied murderer (the spirit 
did not venture to accuse him) was 
not even cross-examined. That the 
information turned out false, does not, 
however, in the Jeast disturb the 
spiritualists. Nay, Mr. Dale Owen 
quotes the following :— 

Tt is proper also to state, in this con- 
nection, that,a few months afterwards 
—to wit, in July or August, 1848—a 
circumstance occurred at Rochester 
New York, somewhat anolagous in cha- 
racter, and indicating the danger of in- 
dulging, without corroborating evidence, 
in suspicions aroused by alleged spirit- 
ual information. A young pedlar, with 
a waggon and two horses, and known to 
be possessed of several hundred dollars, 
having put up at a tavern in that city, 
suddenly disappeared. Public opinion 
settled down to the belief that he was 
murdered. An enthusiastic spiritualist 
had the surmise confirmed by the raps. 
Through the same medium the credn- 
lous inquirer was informed that the 
body lay in the canal, several spots 
being successively indicated where it 
could be found. These were anxiously 
dragged, but to no purpose. Finally, 
the dupe’s wife was required to go into 
the canal at a designated point, where 
she would certainly discover the corpse ; 
in obeying which injunction she nearly 
lost her life. Some months afterwards, 
the alleged victim reappeared; he had 
departed secretly for Canada, to avoid 
the importunities of his creditors.” 
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The facility with which the epirit- 
ualists evade all the consequences of 
failures, is seen in the note which 
Mr. Owen affixes to this narrative :— 


“If we concede the reality of the 
spirit-rap, and if we assume to judge of 
ultra-mundane intentions, we may ima- 
gine that the purpose was, by so early 
and so marked a lesson, to warn men, 
even from the commencement, against 
putting implicit faith in spiritual com- 
munications.” 


When the “ devils of Loudun” 
were convicted of having commupi- 
cated demonstrable falsehoods, it 
was said to be in order “ to confirm 
the incredulous in their doubts.” In 
like manner the spirits of our day, 
although very anxious to have their 
communications listened to, are wont 
to make false statements for fear we 
should trust in them too implicitly ! 

The credulity which spiritualists 
display in the absence of evidence, 
is not more surprising than their cre- 
dulity in presence of adverse evidence. 
Here is a specimen. Mr. Owen quotes 
the following :— 


“On the 5th of December, 1838, the 
inmates of the farm-house of Baldarroch, 
in the district of Banchory, Aberdeen- 
shire, were alarmed by observing a great 
number of sticks, pebble-stones, and 
clods of earth flying about their 
yard and premises. They endeavoured, 
but in vain, to discover who was the 
delinquent, and, the shower of stones 
continuing for five days in succession, 
they came at last to the conclusion that 
the devil and his imps were alone the 
cause of it. The rumour soon spread 
all over that part of the country, and 
hundreds of persons came from far and 
near to witness the antics of the devils 
of Baldarroch. After the fifth day, the 
showers of clods and stones ceased on 
the outside of the premises, and the 
scene shifted to the interior. Spoons, 
knives, plates, mustard-pots, rolling-pins, 
and flat-irons appeared suddenly endued 
with the power of self-motion, and were 
whirled from room to, room, and rattled 
down the chimneys, in a manner nobody 
could account for. The lid of a mus- 
tard-pot was put into a cupboard by a 
servant-girl, in the presence of scores of 
people, and in a few minutes afterwards 
came bouncing down the chimney, to 
the consternation of everybody. There 
was also a tremendous knocking at the 
doors and on the roof; and pieces of 
stick and pebble-stones rattled against 
the windows and broke them. The 
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whole neighbourhood was a scene of 
alarm; and not only the vulgar, but per- 
sons of education, respectable farmers 
within a circle of twenty miles, expressed 
their belief in the supernatural character 
of these events.’ 

“The excitement, Mackay gocs on to 
state, spread, within a week, over the par- 
ishes of Banchory-Ternan, Drumoak, Dur- 
ris, Kincardine O’Neil, and all the adja- 
cent district of Mearns and Aberdeenshire. 
It was affirmed and believed that all 
horses and dogs that approached the 
farm-house were immediately affected. 
The mistress of the house and the ser- 
vant-girls said that whenever they went 
to bed they were pelted with pebbles 
and other missiles. The farmer himself 
travelled a distance of forty miles to an 
old corjuror, named Willie Foreman, to 
induce him, for a handsome fee, to re- 
move the enchantment from his property. 
The heritor, the minister, and all the 
elders of the kirk instituted an investi- 
gation, which, however, does not appear 
to have had any result. 

“* After a fortnight’s continuance of 
the noises,’ says Mackay, ‘the whole 
trick was discovered. The two servant- 
lasses were strictly examined, and then 
committed to prison. It appeared that 
they were alone at the bottom of the 
whole affair, and that the extraordinary 
alarm and credulity of their master and 
mistress in the first instance, and of the 
neighbours and country people after- 
wards, made their task comparatively 
easy. A little common dexterity was 
all they had used ; and, being themselves 
unsuspected, they swelled the alarm by 
the wonderful stories they invented. It 
was they who loosened the bricks in the 
chimneys, and placed the dishes in such 
a manner on the shelves that they fell 
on the slight motion.’ ” 


Instead of treating this story as 
one of the many exposed tricks, Mr. 
Owen insists that it was no trick. 
“The proof that the girls were the 
authors of the mischief,” he says, 
“appears to have rested on the fact 
that no sooner were they secured in 
the county gaol than the noises 
ceased.” To any but a spiritualist 
we should say tne proof would ap- 
pear to be quite other. Magistrates 
in England are not in the habit of 
committing suspected persons to 
county gaols, without other proof 
than what will take place after com- 
mitment; and unless cross-examina- 
tion had elicited confession from the 
girls, they would never have been 
imprisoned. But even their confes- 
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sion would not disturb Mr. Owen’s 
belief; the idea of these two girls 
having performed such a trick unde- 
tected, is to him far more incredible 
than that spirits should have been at 
work. 


“For five days a shower of sticks, 
stones, and clods of earth are seen flying 
about the yard, and are thrown against 
the windows. Hundreds of persons come 
to witness the phenomenon, and none of 
them can account for it. Is it credible, 
is it conceivable, that two girls, employed 
all day in menial duties under the eye 
of their mistress, should, by ‘a little 
common dexterity,’ have continued such 
a practical joke for five hours—to say 
nothing of five days—without being in- 
evitably detected? Then various utensils 
in the house not only move, as if self- 
impelled, about the room, but are whirled 
from one room to another, or dropped 
down the chimney, in presence of crowds 
of witnesses. There is a tremendous 
knocking at the doors and on the roof, 
and the windows are broken by sticks 
and pebble-stones that rattle against 
them. This farce is kept up for ten 
days more, making the whole neighbour- 
hood a scene of alarm, baffling the in- 
genuity of neritor, minister, and elders ; 
and we are asked to believe that it was 
all a mere prank of two-servant-girls, 
effected by loosening a few bricks in the 
chimney, and placing the crockery so 
that it fell on slight motion! A notable 
specimen, surely, of the credulousness of 
incredulity !” 


After the specimens we have given 
of Mr. Dale Owen's credulity, and 
utter inability to discriminate evi- 
dence, no surprise will be felt at his 
having made a collection of stories 
relating to dreams, haunted houses, 
and apparitions, as proofs of spiritual 
communications. The stories of ap- 
paritions are curious, and might make 
a convert of every one who is weak 
enough to conclude that whatever is 
not understood must needs be super- 
natural. These stories often wear 
a most deceptive air of precision. 
Names and dates are given with 
scrupulous exactness ; and the stories 
themselves are certainly such as baffle 
explanation. Here is one :— 


“In the month of October 1833, Mr. 
C—-—, a gentleman, several members of 
whose family have since become well 
and favourably known in the literary 
world, was residing in a country house, 
in Hamilton County, Ohio. He had just 
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completed a new residence, about seventy 
or eighty :ards from that in which he 
was then living, intending to move into 
it in a fewdays. The new house was in 
plain sight of the old, no tree or shrub 
intervening; but they were separated, 
about half way, by a small, somewhat 
abrupt ravine. A garden stretched from 
the old house to the hither edge of this 
-ravine, and the further extremity of this 
garden was about forty yards from the 
newly erected building. Both buildings 
fronted west, towards a public road, the 
south side of the old dwelling being 
directly opposite to the north side of the 
new. Attached to the rear of the new 
dwelling was a spacious kitchen, of 
which a door opened to the north. 

“The family, at that time, consisted 
of father, mother, uncle, and nine chil- 
dren. One of the elder daughters, then 
between fifteen and sixteen years old, 
was named Rhoda; and another, the 
youngest but one, Lucy, was between 
three and four years of age. 

‘One afternoon in that month of Oc- 
tober, after a heavy rain, the weather 
had cleared up; and between four and 
five o’clock the sun shone out. About 
five o’clock Mrs, C--— stepped out into 
a yard on the south side of the dwelling 
they were occupying, whence, in the 
evening sun, the new house, including 
the kitchen already referred to, was dis- 
tinctly visible. Suddenly she called a 
daughter, A——, saying to her, ‘ What 
can Rhoda possibly be doing there, with 
the child in her arms? She ought to 
know better, this damp weather.” A——, 
looking in the direction in which her 
mother pointed, saw, plainly and unmis- 
takably, seated in a rocking-chair, just 
within the kitchen-door of the new resi- 
dence, Rhoda, with Lucy in her arms. 
‘What a strange thing!’ she exclaimed ; 
‘it is but a few minutes since I left 
them up-stairs. And, with that, going 
in search of them, she found both in one 
of the upper rooms, and brought them 
down. Mr. C and other members 
of the family soon joined them. Their 
amazement, that of Rhoda especially, 
may be imagined. The figures seated 
at the hall-door, and the two children 
now actually in their midst, were abso- 
lutely identical in appearance, even to 
each minute particular of dress. 

“ Five minutes more elapsed, in breath- 
less expectation, and there still sat the 
figures; that of Rhoda appearing to rock 
with the motion of the chair on which 
it seemed seated. All the family con- 
gregated, and every member of it— 
therefore twelve persons in all—saw the 
figures, noticed the rocking motion; 
and became convinced, past all possible 
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doubt, that it was the appearance of 
Rhoda and Lucy. 

“Then the father, Mr. C——, resolved 
to cross over and endeavour to obtain 
some solution of the mystery; but, hav- 
ing lost sight of the figures in descending 
the ravine when he ascended the oppo- 
site bank they were gone. 

“ Meanwhile the daughter A—— had 
walked down to the lower end of the 
garden, £0 as to get a closer view; and 
the rest remained gazing from the spot 


’ whence they had first witnessed this un- 


acccountable phenomenon. 

“Soon after Mr. C—— had left the 
house, they all saw the appearance of 
Rhoda rise from the chair, with -the 
child in its arms; then lie down across 
the threshold of the kitchen-door; and 
after it had remained in that recumbent 
position fora minute or two, still em- 
bracing the child, the figures were seen 
gradually to sink down, out of sight. 

“When Mr C reached the en- 
trance, there was not a trace nor appear- 
ance of a human being. The rocking- 
chair, which had been conveyed across to 
the kitchen some time before, still stood 
there, just inside the door, but it was 
empty. He searched the house care- 
fully, from garret to cellar; but nothing 
whatever wasto be seen. He inspected 
the clay, soft from the rain, at the rear 
exit of the kitchen, and all around the 
house, but not a footstep could he dis- 
cover. There was not @ tree or bush 
anywhere near, behind which any one 
could secrete himself, the dwelling being 
erected on a bare hill-side. 

“Tbe father returned from his fruitless 
search, to learn, with a shudder, what 
the family meanwhile had witnessed. 
The circumstance, as may be supposed, 
made upon them a profound impression ; 
stamping itself in indelible characters 
on the minds of all.” 

Singular enough. Yet Mr. Owen 
seems to forget that inasmuch as the 
two children seen in the vision were 
themselves alive and present in the 
house, the vision could not have been 
one of spirits appearing—unless we 
are to suppose that spirits can be in 
two places at one and the same time. 
And without pretending to explain 
this vision, especially on the nar- 
rative before us, we are justified 
in assuming that it was in some way 
apalogous to that of the. Brocken 
spirit :— 

“In the Philosophical Magazine, (vil. 
i. p. 232) will be found a record of the 
observations which finally explained to 
the scientific world the nature of the 





gigantic appearance which, from the 
summit of the Brocken (one of the Hartz 
Mountains), for long years excited the 
wonderitg credulity of the inhabitants 
and the astonishment of the passing 
traveller. A Mr. Haue devoted some 
time to this subject. One day, while he 
was contemplating the giant, a violent 
puff of wind wes on the point of carrying 
off his hat. Suddenly clapping bis hand 
upon it the giant did the same. Mr. 
Haue bowed to him, and the salute was 
returned. He then called the proprietor 
of the neighbouring inn and imparted to 
him his discovery. The experiments 
were renewed with the same effect. It 
became evident that the appearance was 
but an optical effect produced by a 
strongly illuminated body placed amid 
light clouds, reflected from a consider- 
able distance, and magnified till it ap- 
peared five or six hundred feet in height. 
“In Westmoreland and other moun- 
tainous countries the peasants often 
imagine that they see in the clouds 
troops of cavalry and armies on the 
march—wheu in point of fact, it is but 
the reflection of borses pasturing on a 
hill side, and peaceful travellers or la- 
bourers passing over the landscape.” 


The desire to explain the narratives 
we hear and the marvels we witness, 
often leads to rash statements and 
suppositions, the effect of which is 
only to confirm the credulity of the 
credulous. Itis better to abstain 
from explanation. When you hear 
of tables rising in the air, no cne 
touching them, content yourself with 
regarding these things as you regard 
Houdin’s conjuring tricks. Fall 
back upon the simple confession that 
you don’t know how the things are 
done, and don’t care to know. You 
have ample evidence that the thing 
is a trick, You have ample evi- 
dence that some Mediums are im- 
postors; what evidence have you 
that all are not? 

A delusion so gross, a doctrine so 
absurd, and a practice so base and de- 
basing, only deserves serious notice 
because of the light it concentrates 
upon that want of aright apprecia- 
tion of evidence which is com- 
mon among mankind. In this respect 
it may have been of service. “Il ne 
suffit pas de dire que l’esprit est faible,” 
said Malebranche, “il faut lui faire 
sentir ses faiblesses.” It is not 
enough to say that human testimony 
is fallible ; we must point out the origin 
of its weakness—its tendency to err. 
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If. we seek for one distinguishing 
mark of philosophic advancement in 
a nation or an individual, we shall 
find it in the keen perception of what 
constitutes evidence. There may be, 
and there often is, enormous intel- 
lectual activity and brilliant faculty 
conjoined with a very imperfect sense 
of evidence; so that splendid crea- 
tions of art and daring systems of phi- 
losophy often issue from minds which 
very faintly discriminate the elements 
of a demonstration. Sometimes this 
is congenital weakness ; sometimes it 
is due to imperfect culture ; men rely 
on incomplete evidence, because they 
have not learned what complete evi- 
dence is, The latter condition is no- 
ticeable in the speculations of early 
philosophers who uniformly accepted 
verbal distinctions for valid proofs, 
simply because they had not learned 
to discriminate the i!lusory nature of 
verbal distinctions. In Aristotle, for 
example, we constantly fiud a refer- 
ence to what has been said on a sub- 
ject. “The usual point from which 
he starts in his inquiries,” to quote Dr 
Whewell’s account, “is that we say 
thus or thus in common language. 
Thus when he discusses the question 
whether there be in any part of the 
universe, a void, or spice in which 
there is nothing, he inquires first in 
how many seuses we say that one 
thing is 2 another. He enumerates 
many of these; we say the part 
is in the whole, as the finger is 
in the hand; again we say the 
species is in the genus as man 
is included in animal; again the 
government of Greece is in the 
King; aud various other senses are 
described and exemplified, but of 
all these the most proper is wlen we 
say a thing is in a vessel, and gener- 
ally in place.”’* 

It is to a better apprehension of the 
nature of Evidence that the decline of 
superstition is due. The figments of 
the imagination vanish before the real- 
ities of science ; aud science itself be- 
comes rapid in its growth only be- 
cause mev have learned the necessity 
of testing their conclusions, and cross- 
examining the evidence. Subject to 
the fears and phantasies of an imagi- 
nation which is stimulated by the 
marvels encompassing him, man is in- 





*WHKWELL: History of the Inductive Sciences, Chap. I. 
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cessantly creating bugbears and ob- 
stacles out of unusual phenomena. 
He is credulous from his very 
impatience to get the truth, and 
his inexperience of the ways in 
which truth can be sought. Fear- 
fal curiosity is the origin of super- 
stitions ; solemn curiosity is the origin 
of philosophies, 

The grossness and universality of 
the superstitions which have alarmed 
and subdued mankind, have often been 
made the subject of declamation; but 
it would perbaps have mitigated the 
contempt of some decluimers, could 
they have known that the credulity 
they are pitying had often as ra 
tional a basis as the lofty specula- 
tions of a Pythagoras, a Plato, 
or a Hegel. Surrounded as we are 
by mysteries, and helpless as we 
find ourselves amid them, we are 
irresistibly prompted to seek an ez- 
planation of them. So strong is 
this desire, that, in all but very 
acute, or very cultivated minds, any 
explanation which does not contra- 
dict previous conceptions is eager- 
ly received. In the presence of mov- 
ing tables, the cause of the meve- 
ment not being apparent, men can- 
not acquiesce in simple ignorance; 
they demand an explanation; and 


the mere suggestion that spirits 
moved the table is readily wel- 
comed. And others who reject 


with scorn the suggestions of spir- 
its, accept, on no better evidence, 
the suggestion of “ electricity.” 
Supreme disregard to the accuracy 
of the facts on which its conclusioas 
are based, is one of the marks of an 
uncultivated intellect. It is a part 
of the credalousness continued from 
childhood ; and is seen in the accept- 
ance, without misgiving, of any state- 
ment of facts which is made confi- 
dently, aud without obvious motive 
for deceit. Not only in matters of 
science, but in matters of daily life, 
is this credulity observed. You cun- 
not step into an omnibus, or chat 
with an acquaintance at the club, 
without hearing distinct, positive, 
and important statements respecting 
the intentions of public men,—state- 
ments involving their personal hon- 
our, perhaps the national safety, and 
uttered with an air of conviction 
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which would be ludicrous were it 
not so sad; yet if you happen to ask 
on what evidence the speaker relies, 
you find perhaps that there is no- 
thing better than the surmise or 
gossip of Our Own Correspondent, or 
of some “ ignorant epe walking about 
in breeches,” who undertakes to sup- 
ply a newspaper with his interpreta- 
tion of the motives of persons he has 
never seep, and whose characters he 
cannot know. The other day we 
heard a lady speak with sorrowing 
severity of a popular author being 
“such a dreadful liar.” Surprised 
at the charge, we asked on what 
evidence it was asserted. She was 
completely taken aback at tbe idea 
of evidence being requisite; but 
quickly returning to her position, she 
confidently replied, ““Oh! it is 
known.” By whom known, and how 
known, remained a mystery. She 
had heard this said; had believed it 
without misgiving, and repeated it 
with conviction. 

The object of the foregoing re- 
marks has been to show how easily 
an inference may be mistaken for a 
fact, and how babitually men declare 
they have seen what they have only 
inferred. Seeing is, in all cases, be- 
lieving ; but in all cases we must 
assure ourselves of what we have 
seen, carefully discriminating it from 
what we have not seen but only 
imagined, and carefully ascertaining 
whether the facts seen by us are all 
the facts then present. It is by no 
means easy to see accurately any se- 
ries of events; nor, when under any 
stropg emotion, is it easy to prevent 
the imagination from usurping the 
place of vision. “ Many individuals,” 
says Liebig, “ overlook half the event 
through carelessness; another adds 
to what he observes the creation of 
his own imagination; whilst a third, 
who sees sufliciently distinctly the 
different parts of the whole, con- 
founds together things which ought 
to be kept separate, In the Gorlitz 
trial, in Darmstadt, the female at- 
teudants who washed and clothed the 
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body, observed on it neither arms nor 
head ; another witness saw one arm, 
and a head the size of a man’s fist; 
a third, a physician, saw both arws 
and head of the usual size.” * 

The scientific intellect is alert and 
inquisitive as to proof. It is not con- 
tented with observing all the links in 
the chain are united, unless each link 
is of firm iron. The logical sequence 
may be perfect, yet the premises all 
wrong. In the early days of science 
important conclusions were formed 
upon evidence which no one thought 
of testing. Explanations were abun- 
dant; theories cost little; but actual 
knowledge was small. Centuries of 
such philosophy produced little re- 
sult ; two centuries of philosophy, 
since men began to be rigorous as to 
evidence, have produced the splendid 
results we know. 

Yet although the necessity of test- 
ing evidence is fully recognised in 
theory, it is still frequently neglected 
in practice even by men of science. 
On all hands we see men speculating 
without undergoing the tedious but 
indispensable process of verification. 
They take too much for granted. 
They fail to distinguish between pro- 
bability and proof; between hypo- 
thesis and fact. If this laxity is no- 
ticeable in science, no one will wonder 
at its existence in morals and politics : 
there, men who demand evidence are 
considered ‘ troublesome.” Never- 
theless there, as in science, we must 
guard against the tendency to believe 
without evidence, and to mistake an 
inference for a fact: there, as in 
science, we must be very cautious in 
admitting the statement of a respect- 
able witness to be a complete expres- 
sion of the facts, merely because his 
character guarantees the veracity of 
the statement as to what hesaw. We 
do not impugn his veracity in declar- 
ing that no character can be a guar- 
antee for the accuracy agd complete- 
ness of a description; because the 
description can only be of the facts 
seen by him, the facts unseen are 
beyond his testimony. 





* Lirpia: Letters on Chemistry, p. 28. 


On the opening of the Great Exhibition 


in 1861, the reporters in the newspapers differed almust as widely. One declaring 
the weather to have been perfect—* nota drop of rain fell; another declared it 
“showery ;” a third described the four grey horses which drew the Queen’s carriage ; 
a fourth catled them fuur bays; a gentleman whom we interrogated said the horses 
were two bays, 
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THE PAPAL GOVERNMENT. 


A LITTLE time ago we were all 
reading with avidity the sparkling, 
witty, and intelligent work of M. 
About on the Temporal Sovereignty 
of the Pope. M. About is a writer 
who, like our own late Sydney Smith, 
mingles so much wit and pleasantry 
with his pungent remarks and his 
grave condemnatory facts, that many 
readers are apt to think that they 
have been amused rather than in- 
structed by him—enlivened more 
than enlightened. To such readers 
the confirmatory evidence of a sedate 
Englishman and a pious Catholic, 
who has been long residing in Rome, 
may be acceptable. We have to in- 
troduce to them a work of a quite 
different stamp from M. About’s—a 
grave, conscientious, serious work, 
that aims at no wit, that sometimes 
dallies with the poetical aspect of 
things, that displays, wherever fit 
occasion presents, a gentle and not 

‘intolerant spirit of piety, but which 

never seeks to raise a smile. His 
uawilling testimony, extorted by ex- 
perience or personal observation, to 
the weakness and defects inherent in 
the Papal Government, may be of 
value to those who still need to be 
convinced that the two characters of 
Catholic priest and civil magistrate 
ought not to be combined in the 
same person. 

It is an unwilling or reluctant wit- 
ness that we have before us, Charles 
Hemans, the author of this book, 
son of the poetess who has made his 
name celebrated in England, is one 
of that small and most curious group 
of English laymen who, in these later 
days, from an exuberance of piety 
or learning, have deserted the too 
tame and scanty creed of Protestant- 
ism for that fuloess of religious faith 
which they find in Cutholicism. 
What was the peculiar line of cogent 
reasoning which induced an intelli- 
gent Englishman — not himself a 
priest, or solicitous to share in the 
honour or mysterious power of the 
priesthood—to break with his earlier 


creed, the creed of his home and of 
his country, in order to submit him. 
self to a foreign church, which, more 
than apy other church or priesthood 
that ever existed, labours to repress 
all free intellectual movement—we 
do not know, and do not seek to 
know. This is matter of personal 
and private history. We have merely 
to observe that one who took up his 
residence in Rome, to be close to the 
very source and fountain-head of re- 
ligious truth, and to be participant 
in the purest and most perfect reli- 
gious worship, could not readily or 
without much provocation, have 
come forward as an evidence against 
the temporal government of the so0- 
vereign under whose spiritual gov- 
ernment he had been so solicitous to 
place himself. 

Mr. Hemans’s work, as its, title will 
show, is of an ambitious order, and 
the present voiume is to be regarded 
only as a portion or instalment of it. 
Catholic Italy and its Institutions, 
is a title, indeed, that opens a wide 
and indefinite prospect. Bat as we 
are concerned with that part only of 
the present volume which treats of 
the Pope’s civil government, it is not 
incumbent on us to pass any judg- 
ment on the general design of the 
work, or to say how far this volume 
has carried out its accomplishment. 
Partly owing to the negligence of 
a foreign printer, the book wears a 
somewhat uninviting aspect. Au- 
thors, we know, are abundantly 
repaid by the pleasant occupation 
their own work supplies to them; 
but if it were not for this reflection, 
some feeling of melancholy and re- 
gret would have stolen over us as we 
perused this volume. There is evi- 
dence throughout of much industry, 
much observation, much reading, and 
an earnest conscientious spirit; yet 
all, we fear, will fail of accomplish- 
ing any definite result. A precise 
definite object hardly seems to have 
been aimed at. His materials, ex- 
cellent in themselves, are brought 
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confusedly before us; his combina- 
tion of purely historical matter 
with contemporary events and mat- 
ter of personal observation, is not 
skilfully contrived. We seem some- 
times to be reading a book of travels, 
sometimes a dry historical summary. 
There is a want of that ordinary 
literary skill, of that tact and judg- 
ment to select and combine, which 
may be seen in many a work not 
evincing half the industry or thought 
given to the production of these pages. 

Mr. Hemans does not parade his 
theology, or give to it any disagree-- 
able prominence. To judge by the 
volume before us, the esthetic side 
of the Catholic worship—the poetry 
and art which naturally unite with 
its symbolic ritualhas made more 
impression on him than its peculiar 
dogmas of theology. After describing 
the mental stupor and degrading po- 
verty into which a certain Italian 
town is sunk, he brings through its 
long straggling streets some gay and 
imposing procession, and in the plea- 
sure which this spectacle gives to him 
and to the populace, he. seems for a 
moment to forgive or forget all that 
be has been telling us. A pious and 
charitable priesthood distributes alms 
indiscriminately, and thereby culti- 
vates sloth and pauperism ; a pious 
and dogmatic priesthood distributes 
another kind of alms—its miserable 
dole of religious knowledge—and cul- 
tivates here also a mental sloth and 
pauperism. Mr Hemans can _per- 
ceive this. But the cathedral of the 
town, “ transformed into one great 
pavilion of silk and damask hang- 
ings” — but the triumphal arch, 
“constructed with admirable skill, 
with columns, attic, entablature, re- 
liefs, and statuary, all of fragile ma- 
terial, yet perfect in illusion ”— but 
the statues of “the Saviour, and St. 
Sebastian, and St. Roch, rising in 
colossal forms, prepared by means of 
plaster for the heads, hands, or other 
parts exposed, and linen draperies 
soaked in lime-water for the rest,” 
—these steal away his heart, and, 
for a time, ccnsole his spirit. These 
cannot be surrendered, though sur- 
rendered they must assuredly be, if 
the multitude are not for ever to re- 
main children. “ Protestantism,” be 
writes, “has done away with such 
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celebrations as the above described ; 
bat are its followers, therefore, the 
better? are the laborious classes in 
its cities (socially on a par with the 
majority of towns amongst the moun- 
tains) the happier in the routine of 
their monotonous existence? All 
this splendour and preparation for 
the Frascati centenary, involving ex- 
penses considerable to a place of the 
description, connecting itself with no 
object tangible or material, bore wit- 
ness to an immortal interest, a spi- - 
ritual reality ; and, remembering it, 
I cannot but echo the exclamation of 
Madame de Stael, ‘que j’aime |’in- 
utile !’” 

But what he and we should de- 
scribed as J'inutile, is a most serious 
business with this populace, whom 
we would benefit, not exactly by 
taking away this, but by giving some- 
thing better, of which it fills the 
place. It occupies precisely that 
place which each of us fills with the 
most earnest and solemn thought he 
is capable of. It could not be retained 
the moment it was recognised as 
Vinutile. But we do not quote this 
passage for the sake of entering into 
controversy with the author — his 
gentle, grave and gracious temper 
does not provoke to controversy— 
but it may serve to show that it is 
no iconoclast we have before us, and 
that it is a very mild note of reproba- 
tion we are to expect. 

We pass over the first chapter, 
which is of an historical: character, 
and open the book at the second, 
which bears the title, Zhe Papal 
Court and Government. Mr. Hemans 
was in Rome at the time of the elec- 
tion of Pius IX. He stood with the 
crowd before the Papal palace, saw 
the cardinals come forth upon the 
balcony, and heard one of them pro- 
nounce the glad tidings—' Annuncio 
vobis gaudium magnum, habemus 
Papam!” 


“ A tempest of jub'lant sounds follow- 
ed, formed by the chorus of vives with 
exulting military music, broken on at 
intervals by the deep booming of cannon 
from a distance. Still were eyes fixed 
on that balcony, where another group 
soon appeared, all the cardinals now 
standing before its balustrade, and way- 
ing haudkerchiefs in response to the sa- 
lutes of the people, till amidst them was 
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brought forward one different in costume, 
and still more in expression, distioguish- 
ed by a white cassock and rochet, a crim- 
son silk mantle covering the shoulders, a 
‘gold embroidered stole, and white silk 
skullcap. Placed in the centre of the 
stately group, this personage was greeted 
with a tumult of applause and martial 
music, ordnance from the fortress, and 
pealing of bells from the churches. He 
raised his hand, went mutely through 
the action of blessing, and then, support- 
ing his head on both hands as he leaned 
over the balustrade, gave way to his emo- 
tion in a flood of teare.” 


On the evening of the same day that 
he witnessed this military greetirg 
returned by apostolic blessing, our 
author is on the bridge of St. Angelo, 
and meets “a cortége of chariots, in 
the most sumptuous of which sat the 
new Pontiff, looking flushed with ex- 
citement, but perfectly self-possessed, 
an amiable smile on his benignant 
placid countenance, as he gave the 
blessing with uplifted hand, turning 
to the right and the left, that all 
might receive it and see him. Oh 
quanto é bello! was the comment I 
heard on his appearance.” 

Then came the solemnities of the 
coronation, amongst which our poeti- 
cal catholic and lover of symbols does 
not fail to mention the smokirg flax, 
“thrice displayed and thrice consum- 
ed, at the end of a wand carried in 
the procession before the enthroned 
Pontiff, with the loudly chanted 
admonition: Pater sancte, sic transit 
gloria mundi !” 

Alas! the gloria mundi does not 
even wait for death to extinguish it. 
It dies down very rapidly—dies down 
in the interior of that palace to which 
the crowned Pope retires. It is gone 
long before the Cardinal Camerlingo 
(in the performance of another sym- 
bolic rite which our author mentions) 
enters the silent chamber and strikes 
three times on the brow of the mute 
pope, and, receiving no answer, pro- 
claims that the Papal throne is 
vacant, and that a vicar of Christ has 
again to be elected. It is at best a 
weary, anxious, unsocial existence to 
which a Pope is now elected. Look- 
ing at it from a worldly point of view, 
it presents nothing enviable. This 
Pius 1X., formerly Cardinal Mastai, 
was, it is said, most unexpectedly 
elevated to the Papal throne. He 
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had not even a residence in Rome, 
and, coming hastily from his bisho 
ric of Imala, we are told that he went 
to the conclave in a carriage borrow- 
ed from another cardinal; and that 
when, on the evening of the second 
day, the scrutiny of the votes declared 
that the election had fallen upon him, 
“he almost fainted from emotion ; 
and it was with difficulty the cardi- 
nals could support him to assume his 
new robes behind the altar, and 
receive in that gorgeous chapel at 
the Quirinal, the inaugural act of 
homage from the Sacred College 
called /a prima adorazione.” The 
emotion was no doubt genuine, and 
all the exultant shouts of the multi- 
tude were as genuine as such shout- 
ing ever is, and there is some genuine 
significance, we suppose, in the “ ador- 
ation,” and the pompous coronation, 
and the Accipe tiaram tribus coronis 
ornatam, et scias te esse patrem 
principum et regum, rectorem orbis, 
in terra vicarium Salvatoris nostri 
Jesus Christi, cui est honor et gloria 
in secula seculorum. But after all 
is over the Pope retires behind the 
scenes to an existence which seems 
divided between a monotonous rou- 
tine and very perplexing negotiations. 
“ Little, indeed,” says our author, “ is 
the Papal throne to be coveted for 
the sake of the splendour or unlimit- 
ed indulgences allowed to temporal 
princes. The Pope lives without 
liberty, shut up in the circle of pre- 
scribed duties, bound by the same 
obligations of penitence, fasting, and 
confession as the humblest ecclesias- 
tic. None of the distractions or 
festivities of other courts are allowed 
to his; every meal is taken by him 
alone ; and he is truly (as Gerbet 
observes) ‘imprisoned in the sanctity 
of his character, finding that to him 
the Papal throne becomes the column 
of a stylite.’ ” 

Some of our readers may like to 
know a little more of the interior of 
a Papal palace. Those who have 
derived the idea of it from the luxu- 
rious reign of Leo X. may learn how 
staid, demure, and methodical a fanc- 
ns a modern pope is expected to 
e. 


“ His court, though externally splendid, 
is austerely regulated, and his privy 
purse is estimated at not more than 4260 
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Roman dollars per annum, though offer- 
ings from the faithful in various coun- 
tries have (especially in the case of his 
presert Holiness) brought occasional 
augmentation to these narrow means, 
Among the thousand chambers of the 
Vatican, few, and those not the largest, 
are reserved for his residence. In the 
Quirinal palace he has a more magnifi- 
cent suite; but his villa on the lake of 
Albano, and that lately purchased at 
Porto d’ Anzio, are surpassed in scale and 
grandeur by many country seats of 
gentlemen and noblemen in England. 
Though always appearing abroad with a 
cortége of chariots and mounted guards, 
in private his habits are simple, his dress 
entirely white, with a gold embroidered 
cross on the slipper, which is kissed in 
the act of that homage he usually dis- 
penses with from non-Catholics at pre- 
sentation, and of which he himself sets 
the example, so far as Christian humility 
is implied, by kissing the feet of priests 
(who are generally poor and strangers) 
during the solemnity of Holy Thursday. 
He holds no levees, but access to him is 
easy, through application to proper offi- 
cials, for persons of almost every rank, 
with no other requirement as to eti- 
uette of costume than black evening 
ress without gloves, and the veil for 
females. . . . Imayadd,as to the 
private life of Pius IX., that he daily 
celebrates mass in his private chapel, 
and attends another‘mass said by a chap- 
lain; dedicates the entire morning, till 
an early dinner, to his duties; then 
drives out, and (when beyond the city 
walls) usually walks; returns again to 
occupy his hours, till a rather late sup- 
per, in that routine of endless and ever- 
prescribed engagements that render the 
life of a Pope little else than a magnifi- 
cent slavery. Among these engage- 
ments, audiences, official and private, 
are not the least prominent or weari- 
some; and I have heard of his present 
Holiness having literally to spend the 
day till 7 P.M., in one series of receptions. 

“Most of the ecclesiastics enrolled in 
the Papal Court rank as prelates; and 
this household is at present composed of 
the Cardinal, Secretary of State, ‘ Pre- 
fect of the Apostolical Palaces,’ a major 
domo, a mezestro di camera, an auditor, 
the maestro of the sacred palaces (who 
is always a Dominican and head of the 
censorship over the press), 10 private 
chamberlains, 102 private supernumer- 
ary chamberlains, all, like the former, of 
prelatic rank,” &. &e. 


The title of Prelate, it is hardly 
necessary to say, is not synonymous, 
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as it is in England, with that of 
Bishop. It is an honorary title con- 
ferred by the Pope, and the bearer of 
it may be a priest or layman. He 
has the tonsure, is called Monsignor, 
and wears violet stockings. If he 
has any chance of exchanging his 
violet for the scarlet stockings of a 
cardinal, or any hope of valuable 
preferment, he probably, in course 
of his career, becomes full priest ; if 
the prospect of promotion no longer 
tempts him along the ecclesiastical 
career, he retires and becomes decided 
layman. ‘He marries,” so M. About 
says, “for one takes a wife here on 
the day of one’s despair. An ambi- 
tious man who is disappointed kills 
himself at Paris—at Rome he 
marries.” 

Much has been said and written 
about the admission of laics into the 
civil government of ‘Rome, and Mr. 
Hemans gives us a long list to show 
how large a proportion of offices are 
held by laymen; but he has the can- 
dour to acknowledge that these 
statistics, on which Mr. Maguire and 
others have laid so much stress, 
‘convey no proof that the directing 
principle — the animus of this sys- 
tem — is not exclusively ecclesiasti- 
cal.” They certainly prove no such 
thing. If the higher offices and all the 
patronage are in the hands of the 
Church, the lay official is sure to be 
the mere tool and instrument of the 
Church. ‘These prelates of whom we 
have been speaking are not, in 
general, priests, but they cannot fail 
to be priestly in their ideas and 
policy ; they expect everything from 
the Pope. One wonders that certain 
reasoners have not discovered that 
the present government is decidedly 
laic, since the prime minister is a 
cardinal - deacon. Why, even the 
lowest functionaries that serve this 
clerical monarchy must be imbued 
with the clerical spirit! We see here 
in England that the parish beadle, 
though unquestionably a layman, has 
the ecclesiastical spirit in him as 
strong as the rector—probably much 
stronger. 

An amusing use is made of this 
circumstance that some of the 
highest ministers of the Pope are 
not, strictly speaking, priests. Of 
the cardinals, some are cardinal- 
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bishops, some cardinal-priests, some 
cardinal-deacons. Cardinal Antonelli 
is of the last order, and if he serves 
the Church in a somewhat worldly 
fashion, and more after the manner 
of the serpent than the dove, the 
Church itself can receive no taint, 
and he himself is not so very blam- 
able, since he is not a priest! “ Les 
bonnes Ames,” says M. About, “ qui 
veulent absolument que tout soit 
bien 4 Rome, font sonner bien haut 
l’avantage qu'il a de n’étre pas prétre, 
Si on l’accuse d’étre trop riche : d’ac- 
cord, répondent ces Chrétiens indul- 
gents, mais souvenez-vous qu’il n’est 
pas prétre! Si l’on trouve qu'il a lu 
Machiavel avec profit, il n’est pas 
prétre! Si le public cite un peu 
souvent ses bonnes fortunes, il n’est 
pas prétre! Je ne savais pas que les 
diacres eussent le privilége de tout 
faire impunément. A ce prix, que ne 


nous permettra-t-on point, 4 nous 
que ne sommes pas méme tonsurés ?” 
Mr. Hemans is desirous of convey- 
ing to the English mind a jast idea 
of the private life of cardinals, as 
well as of the Pope. 


He has, no 
doubt, obtained accurate information, 
and we are quite prepared to believe 
that, as a class, notwithstanding 
their greater pomp, they are much 
the same description of people as 
may be found amongst the clergy in 
any cathedral town of England. He 
tells us— 

“It would be erroneous to infer from 
the outward splendour and cumbrous 
ceremonial attached to this rank, that 
the private existence of the cardinals is 
all gilded with pomp and steeped in 
luxury. Much is required for the exter- 
nal—little left to private purposes. The 
income of a cardinal, simply as such, who 
resides in the Papal States, is 4000 scudi 
a-year ; though, if he hold a bishopric, ab- 
bacy, or other benefice, or office of gov- 
ernment, the revenue attached to such, 
of course, brings augmentation to his 
means. With the state they must keep 
up (as two carriages, livery servants, 
chaplain, secretary, &c.), many of the 
Sacred College have little at their dis- 
posal: some have died so poor that it 
it has been found necessary to defray 
their funeral expenses out of the trea- 
sury, or the privy purse of the sovereign. 
Even the seven cardinals of the order of 
bishops, suffragans of Rome, have not 
(abatement being made of obligatory 
and official expense) any great super- 
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fluity ; and I am assured, on creditable 
authority, that about 500 scudi a-year ig 
all that remains in the private purse even 
of the most exalted among these eccle- 
siastical princes! Nor need we be sur- 
prised at such exemplification of the 
principle of Catholicism, whose aim is to 
surround with lustre the spiritual ddeg, 
attached to the office—not to aggrandise 
the individual, or administer to the pride 
of family.” 


Mr. Hemans delights in tracing a 
symbolic meaning in _ everything 
about him. The princes of the Church 
shall enjoy, if he pleases, merely a 
symbolic wealth, We know there is 
one instance in which they display 
very ingeniously a symbolic poverty. 
If a cardinal, as member of some reli- 
gious fraternity, has taken the vow 
of poverty, he records or fulfils the 
vow—by driviig ih a brown chariot 
instead of a scarlet one! 

We are quite ready to believe that 
both Pope and cardinals in this pre- 
sent century lead’ most respectable 
lives, and are, in general, admir- 
able specimens of the ecclesiastical 
character. We have our own arch- 
bishops and bishops, who, probably, 
in mere domestic or personal luxury, 
are far in advance of these princes of 
the Church; we have no difficulty, 
therefore, in picturing to ourselves a 
number of quiet, respectable, intelli- 
gent, and learned men, wearing red 
stockings and driving about in gild- 
ed coaches. But if we were to take 
our excellent Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and put a crown upon his head, 
and give him for secretaries of state 
the able Bishops of London, Ox- 
ford, and Exeter—should we, out of 
these worthy prelates, form a very 
admirable civil government for Eng- 
land? We should probably say that, 
just in proportion as they were zealous 
churchmen would they prove defec- 
tive as king and ministers. The Pope 
and cardinals may be very excellent 
ecclesiastics—they have proved them- 
selves bad governors, bad legislators, 
bad administrators of justice. Muni- 
cipal government is for earthly ob- 
jects, the administration of justice, 
the promotion of industry, and the 
like, and these require the undivided 
care of the eminent men to whom they 
are committed. A good priest subor- 
dinates every earthly interest to the 
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piety of his flock, or the prosperity 
of his church. To him a great cri- 
minal, who is a sound Catholic, is 
not half so detestable as a good citi- 
zen who is a bad believer. What is 
earthly prosperity itself? Adversity 
and Christian resignation are much 
better. We rise easily above the 
pleasures of others ; and can willingly 
stand sponsors for any poor child that 
it shall renounce the pomps and vani- 
ties of this wicked world. And if all 
ecclesiastics are not pietists, they 
rarely fail of being geod churchmen ; 
so that no object of civil government 
will be carried forward beyond the 
point where it is quite compatible with 
the wealth and dignity of the Church, 


and the mental submission of the. 


laity. 

The Papal Government is a des- 
potism — the short-lived constitution 
given by Pius IX. may be regarded 
as a nullity—and it must share in all 
the evils of that unchecked form of 
government. The despotism, it is 
true, is in the hands of a man not 
likely to use his power in wanton 
acts of cruelty, but it is also in the 
hands of one who, in the great in- 
terests of his hierarchy, would feel 
himself justified in any arbitrary act. 
Moreover, there are certain defects 
which follow directly on the spiritual 
nature of the government, as that 
indiscriminate charity which produces 
the very poverty it vainly attempts to 
overtake, and that mischievous lenity 
towards criminals, which it balances 
by a severity equally mischievous 
against all who venture to think for 
themselves. 


“That discontent prevails at Rome,” 
writes Mr. Hemans, ‘against all author- 
ities, political, municipal, and religious, 
is apparent to the most superficial ob- 
server; and, allowing for exaggera- 
tions or causeless ill humours, the con- 
stant expression of that feeling must be 
admitted to represent a moral fact, 
though few may be qualified fully to 
account for its origin or intensity. Those 
who live under a government must, 
generally speaking, be better able to ap- 
preciate than theorisers at a distance. 
Most severely hag the judicial system of 
this country been criticised both at 
home and abroad ; and one of its aspects 
too prominent at Rome cannot be de- 
fended, in the arbitrary principle mani- 
fest in such abuses as arrests on mere 
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suspicion, indefinite delay of trials, pro- 
longed imprisonments before sentence 
or even investigation has ensued,” 


And, finally, after reviewing some 
of the judicial anomalies that spring 
from a government which punishes 
sin more than crime, and disbelief as 
the greatest of sins, our author con- 
cludes by giving in his adhesion to the 
opinion that the Catholic religion 
would be greatly strengthened if the 
Papacy could limit itself to a spiritual 
dominion. 


“In many minds,” he says, “and al- 
most universally in this country, the 
idea now obtains that the highest credit 
of. the Papacy can only be restored by 
separation from the temporal sovereignty, 
or at least such modification of that so- 
vereignty as to reduce it simply to a 
guarantee for independence, political and 
financial.” 


Tn other European Governments the 
ecclesiastical and civil powers criticise 
and check each other. Both need this 
sort of criticism. A religious corpora- 
tion is of admirable service as a censor 
to the state and the people; but if 
there is no power in the nation to 
overlook and pass judgment on the 
religious corporation, it will run riot 
or become corrupted. A _ religious 
corporation made despotic becomes the 
most despotic of all governments, for 
it is despotic over mind, body, and 
estate. 

Again, there are needful and im- 
perative functions of the state which 
are altogether inappropriate to the 
hands of the clergy. How can a 
genuine Christian priest keep alive 
the military spirit of his subjects? 
The sword should be placed in other 
hands. Even the sword of justice 
he cannot wield with the necessary 
energy and promptitude, The judge 
here in England sentences a criminal 
to be executed, and forthwith pious 
clergymen come round him and do 
their utmost, in the interval between 
the sentence and the execution, to 
prepare the murderer for his advent 
into another world. This is as it 
should be. The objection that some 
have made, that this dismissal to 
happier regions of the penitent crimi- 
mi detracts from the terror in the 


punishment, and, therefore, from its 
salutary effect upon society, is one 
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of those objections which seem to 
have validity till we look closer into 
the matter; for, in fact, this con: 
cern manifested for the safety of the 
soul makes death itself more terrible, 
and, upon the whole, augments the 
horror that hangs over capital punish- 
ment. But what if we allowed the 
visiting clergy, or the pious home 
missionary, to delay the execution 
till he was satisfied that the soul of 
the criminal was saved? The cer- 
tainty and promptitude of the punish- 
ment, on which all its efficacy de- 
nds, would be at an end. Yet this 
is what is done in Rome. A Catholic 
priest does not think the soul saved 
unless the criminal has _ received 
absolution, 
absolution until he has confessed his 
sins. If a crime has really been 
committed, there is a confession of it 
to be made, and till this confesion 
has been extracted the priest is re- 
luctant to sign the warrant for his 
execution. Thus assassins and ban- 
ditti— men who have made robbery 
and murder their trade —have been 
kept in prison till it has been felt 
that it was too late to punish them! 
the populace had forgotten their 
crimes, and would look only with 
compassion on their death. The 
right of asylum is still retained in 
the Roman States, It keeps up the 
sacredness of churches and church- 
men. Even murderers must acknow- 
ledge there is some good in religion, 
if it shelters them from the pursuit 
of justice. 

All temporal interests are subor- 
dinated or postponed to a fictitious 
piety—a piety divorced from its 
rational connection with human well- 
being. Much of the land is held in 
mortmain— what can it better do 
than support pious souls who pray for 
others? You talk in vain of improve- 
ments, of long leases, of better modes 
of communication, roads and rail- 
ways—these pious souls must not be 
disturbed ; and what else can be de- 
manded of them than to transmit to 
others the same immunity from all 
mundane cares which, for the profit 
of mankind in general, they have 
submitted to enjoy? Even the most 
beautiful and beneficent of human 
feelings—that charity which interests 
usin the welfare of others, and with- 
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out which a haman society must 
become stagnant and corrupt— is 
made a mi-chief and a calamity by 
being converted into an arbitrary 
rule of this fictitions piety. It is 
enough that the man gives—as if all 
charity consisted in giving —as if it 
were not incumbent to help also by 
prompting to self-help—as if it were 
not a matter of duty to reflect on the 
ultimate result of our giving. Is 
the mere self-sacrifice on the part of 
the giver of so much coin, to satisfy 
the duty of Christian and rational 
charity? Yet the Papal Government 
itself, and every monastic institution, 
and every individual whose con- 
science is under the tutelage of the 
priest, merely gives, and gives—and a 
frightfal amount of poverty is the 
inevitable result. 

In thought as well as in action 
there can be no advancement under 
this government. The church of the 
middle ages is to assert its authority 
over the minds of a more enlightened 
and civilised era. It is bad enongh 
when this end is to be accomplished 
through the assistance of a mon- 
archical power, with whom the 
hierarchy has made alliance—what 
must it be when the hierarchy can 
act for itself, without the interven- 
tion of an ally who has his own 
objects and his own interests to con- 
sult? The press is put under a rigid 
censorship: the education of the 
people is put under the supervision 
of the priesthood. All philosophy, 


‘all history, all science, is limited or 


falsified to just that teaching which 
will accord with its religious dogmas. 
A grown-up man cannot read a 
heretical book, even for the sake of 
controverting it, without the written 
licence of a priest; and this written 
licence will contain express excep- 
tions. Mr. Hemans gives us one in 
which the whole works of Bentham 
are excepted. The dry laborious 
works of our reforming jurist were 
not to be read, even for the sake of 
controverting them. Some may think 
less of this intellectual slavery than 
of civil or municipal abuses; but 
they think very erroneously : it lies 
at the root of the matter. How can 
any practices of such a government 
be reformed, if the doctrines from 
which they flow, or the spiritua) 
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authority by which they are main- 
tained, may not be questioned ? 

We avoid mentioning many of the 
harsh and spiteful acts with which 
the present government is charged, 
because we desire to keep distinct 
those evils which may be traced to the 
individual pope or minister, from 
those which are inherent in the system 
itself—a system which unites in the 
same person a spiritual and temporal 
despotism. There is no care in this 
government—there is no faith in 
human progress. It has only to pre- 
serve, to enjoy, to give its subjects 
paradise and purgatory. There is no 
earthly progress for the people worth 
a thought. The old and detestable 

lan of monopolies holds its place in 
ome—monopolies of tobacco, salt, 
sugar—we know not what—are given 
or sold by the government. What 
motive has it for securing to human 
industry greater scope and more 
equitable treatment? You would say 
that so vicious and demoralising a 
method of raising money as the lot- 
tery, would at least be abandoned by 
a government so moral in its pre- 
tensions that it prudishly’ interferes 
with the anatomical studies of the 
schools of surgery ; but no, it holds its 
place. 

“Though not to the same degree a 
furore here as at Naples, and though 
the public extraction at Rome is only 
bimestral, not weekly, as at the former 
city, the effects are scarcely less ruinous 
in one than the other State. On Satur- 
day, twice in the month, it is that a 
large and excited multitude assemble in 
the piazza in one of Rome’s older quar- 
ters, before the stately palace called 
‘Madama’ from its foundress Catherine 
de Medici, now appropriated to offices 
of government. At a balcony high on 
the front appears a group of authorities, 
with a chaplain and a theatrically-dressed 
little boy standing before a cylindrical 
vessel in a frame. When all is ready, 
after this receptacle has been made to 
turn rapidly on a pivot, the little chief 
actor (whose innocence is used to impose 
upon the crowd in the equivocal trans- 
action) draws slowly out from the vessel 
the winning numbers, each of which is 
loudty proclaimed to the people. . . . 
If the giittering ‘ gin-palaces’ in London 
streets be a reproach, not less so is the 
nightly illuminated lottery -office io 
Rome—open later than all other estab- 
lishments, and under no obligation of 
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closing for any festival. Poor families 
in this city lay by their little earnings 
werkly, to the privation of parents aud 
children, for buying numbers to play; 
and when one observes the degrading 
superstition among other results, aston- 
ishment is increased at the support, by 
ecclesiastical government, of a system so 
odious. Divining, dream-interpretatione, 
charms, are among the train of attend- 
ant evils, despite their being condemned 
dogmatically by the Church. Jl vero 
libro dei Sogni is a vile publication, suld 
at almost every stall in Rome (without 
impediment from the rigorous censor- 
ship that has not spared Gioberti or 
Rosmini), a snare for ignorance, that 
professes to give the corresponding 
‘lucky number’ for every object that 
can be thought or dreamt of !|—even 
the name ‘Papa’ admitted, with its ap- 
propriate divination in three numbers; 
and prete, cardinale, cardinalato, each 
with its number for gambling on—be- 
sides other terms grossly indgcent! 
More deplorable is it that such supersti- 
tion should be supported by any minister 
of religion; but the belief widely pre- 
vails, and is to a degree encouraged by 
those who should labor to uproot it, 
that certain of the mendicant friars have 
gifts of divination for the lottery. I was 
visited once by a friar, an entire stranger, 
who mysteriously intimated that if I 
were a lottery-gambler he could tell me 
something worth kaowing—for which I 
thanked him.” 


For all apology you are told that 
the people of Rome would gamble in 
the lotteries of other States, if they 
had not one of their own. Oue would 
think that here, if anywhere, the 
Papal Government would set a good 
example to its neighbours; but it 
seems to argue as Cowper’s school: boy, 
“If the orchard must be robbed, I 
may as well go shares.” M. About 
suggests that the Court of Rome may 
not altogether disapprove of the sort 
of education a lottery assists in giv- 
ing. It is true that there may be 
some advantage, he says, in teaching 
people to depend on their industry 
rather than on their lack. But then, 
in the Roman States, where industry 
leads to little, the lottery is a conso- 
lation for the poor. One can always 
hope, and the Church teaches us to 
live on hope; and it is a bad habit 
of the mind to rely upon ourselves. 
Better rely on providence, on —_— 
and pray to the saints for a g 
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pumber, and consult the Capuchin, 
who is good authority on this as on 
other subjects, and live as much as 
possible by faith. 

It is hardly possible to make the 
mere temporal interests of the people 
a matter of conscience with this 
priestly government. What can in- 
dustry do but make the world more 

leasant and seductive? And science 
is a known enemy to implicit belief. 
It is said that there is no country in 
Christendom where education is so 
little advanced as this, which lies 
under the immediate care of the Vicar 
of Christ. 

Such is the government that is 
now upheld by the foreign troops of 
France, against the wishes of the 
inhabitants of Rome. Such is the 
government which is again threat- 
ened with overthrow by the new 
movement, headed by Garibaldi and 
the Ring of Sardinia. Will the Em- 
peror of France, or any other em- 
peror, continue to support it? And 
what will be the results on Catholic 
Europe, if the temporal sovereignty of 
the Pope should really come to an end? 
These are questions which we cannot 
help asking ourselves, though it is only 
a very imperfect answer we can give 
to them. 

When the present Emperor of 
France undertook the restoration of 
the Pope to his civil power, it was a 
small republic, of most uncertain 
existence, that he assailed and de- 
stroyed. And the policy which de- 
termined him is very intelligible. 
He thereby represented himself to all 
Europe as the champion of order, he 
gained the support of his own clergy, 
and he set his foot on this rising flame 
of republicanism, which, as matters 
stood, seemed to bode no good to 
Italy, or to neighbouring nations. But 
the scene has very rapidly changed. 
The new movement is one for national 
unity,—the formation of one great 
Italian monarchy. Will the Emperor 
of France oppose this movement, 
openly or covertly? Or will it be 
strong enough to accomplish its ends, 
despite of all foreign opposition ? 
Here we can express no confident 
opinion. We can only bope that the 
grandest political scheme which has 
agitated the minds of men in our day 
may be fulfilled. It looks, as we are 
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aceustomed to say, “too good to be 
true,’—too grand a project to be ac- 
tually accomplished. 

All Italy formed into one compact 
monarchy !—or say all Italy, with the 
exception of that part which has been 
left under the dominion of Austria— 
the design is one which must kindle 
the imagination of the coldest politi- 
cian. A kingdom of Italy that would 
soon complete in population, in wealth, 
in intelligence, with the kingdom of 
France—what an accession to the 
great family of European nations! 
Not an acre of land, nor a single 
human soul, would be added to 


‘Kurope, and still there would be a 


new creation—a new people, with 
renewed energies. France, England, 
and Germany have long represented 
the growth and progress of the world; 
they have been the foremost and ad- 
vancing nations of Europe; now 4 
fourth would come amongst them, 
who, in every career, whether of art, 
science, industry, or war, would be 
second to none. Every one feels 
directly that Italy would be a new 
power ; that the intellect of the nation 
would spring up as from a sleep. 
Commerce and industry would revive, 
new schools of art would appear, and, 
above all, new universities, or univer- 
sities that will teach science and his- 
tory.in quite a new spirit. Hitherto 
the youth of Italy, the youth of the 
middle classes, on whom. the vigour 
and energy of each coming age de- 
pends, has been cruelly maltreated, 
‘‘cabined, cribbed, confined,” and then 
pronounced to be capable of nothing 
better than a theatrical and coffee- 
house existence. Let us hope that 
France will not be impelled, by some 
feeling of distrust and jealousy, to op- 
pose and thwart this great regenera- 
tion of a people who, in the arts of 
peace, in the prosecution of science 
and philosophy,—if not in material 
wealth and power,—may soon be its 
distinguished rival. 

We can but hope success to this 
great effort for a united Italian peo- 
ple. We know the difficulties that 
must be encountered, the opposition 
from without and within, the open 
or concealed hostility of foreign 
powers, the ceaseless, pertinacious, 
unwearied, and unscrupulous resist- 
ance of the great body of the priest- 
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hood, the alternating ‘sloth and pas- 
sion of the populace, and the timid- 
ity and repugnance to change which 
the wealthy classes in all nations are 
sure to display. We can but hope. 
But if it should succeed there are 
some of the results to follow from 
it on which we should speak with 
much less hesitation, which we should 
venture, indeed, very confidently to 
redict. 

Why is it that we feel convinced 
that the construction, by the Italians 
themselves, of a new kingdom of 
Italy, must be accompanied by a re- 
invigoration of all the powers and 
energies of the people? Becanse 
we know that this great political 
design cannot possibly be accom- 
plished without such an awakening 
of the mind and heart of the country 
as must inevitably display itself in 
very many directions. In one di- 
rection the very contest will call it 
forth. It is not the Austrian alone 
that has driven the several portions 
of Italy into this union—it is not 
the Austrian alone that would op- 
pose it—there is a power of the one 
Church which the scattered civilians 
of Italy are incapable of competing 
with—there is a subtle opponent in 
their own territory which must, in 
one shape or other, be done battle with. 
The programme of national unity 
necessarily implies two things— 
freedom from foreign domination, 
and a due subordination of the eccle- 
siastical to the civil power, or an 
equitable alliance between them. 
The Austrian, limited to a corner 
of Italy, and left unassailed there, 
might not provoke an open war, but 


the open war of speech, of denunci- 


ation, of every priestly weapon, there 
is no possible escape from. It is in 
vain that leaders of this great poli- 
tical movement strive to limit it to 
politics ; it will be a religious as well 
as civil contest. They do not now as- 
sail the Church, but the Church will 
assail them, and they must combat 
or submit. 

It is impossible to exclude Rome 
from the programme of an Italian 
kingdom. Rome must be the capital 
of the new Italy. The existence of 
the temporal sovereignty of the Pope 
though he should consent ta restrict 
it within the walls of the city of 
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Rome, is utterly incompatible with 
the foundation of a stable Italian 
monarchy. The Pope, or the Bishop 
of Rome, must become, in temporal 
matters, a citizen of Rome, a subject 
of the Italian monarchy. 

Of course the priesthood, and those 
who feel with the priesthood, will be 
indignant at the thought,—will do 
everything in their power to prevent 
this degradation, as they will esteem 
it, of the head of ‘the Universal 
Church. They will set in motion 
every engine of diplomacy; they will 
rouse every superstition of the peo- 
ple. There are no traitors, no calum- 
niators, that can rival an angry 
priesthood. There is no peace to be 
made with them. It is not a ques- 
tion of peace or war; there must be © 
war or submission. 

We confess we tremble for the fate 
of Italy, when we reflect on the vast 
power of the clergy over a most 
superstitious people, and call to 
mind that .the anger of that clergy 
will inevitably be roused to the ut- 
most. There are princes, too, as 
superstitious as the populace, or, 
what is worse, who seek to govern 
by its superstition. An Emperor 
who could enter into a concordat 
with a pope in order to improve the 
piety and morality of his own sub- 
jects, may commit any folly or any 
treachery on earth. He is not to 
be trusted for a moment. He has 
stamped himself indelibly as perfect 
child or perfect hypocrite. Or who 
can say what a confessor may do 
with the conscience of a queen of 
Spain, or a Dominican friar with the 
populace of Castile and Madrid? 
Who knows what disturbance in 
every Catholic country the emissaries 
of Rome may excite? We know this, 
that there is no war so cruel that a 
Catholic priesthood would not bring 
upon its own country in the defence 
of its Church. 

We tremble for the issue of the 
contest, but we repeat that it is 
because the contest must be of this 
twofold description—because an in- 
ternal domination, as well as an 
external one, must be overthrown, 
if suecess is to be achieved—that 
we prognosticate such good results 
from a politically united Italy. Let 
us permit ourselves to imagine that, 
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in spite of all opposition, success 
has been attained—that a great 
Italian monarchy has been formed, 
embracing the Roman States—what 
would be the effect on the Papacy ? 

We have in Mr. Hemans one of 
those Catholics who can look without 
dismay, or even with approbation, 
on the suppression of the temporal 
sovereignty of the Pope. He thinks 
Catholicism will reap benefit from 
the change, arise purer and stronger. 
If for Catholicism we might substi- 
tute Christianity, or if the Papacy 
can be distinguished from Cathol- 
icism, we should acquiesce in his 
Opinion. Bat if the present eccle- 
siastical system, the present govern- 
ment of the Church, be included in 
the idea of Catholicism—if Catho- 
licism is rightly described by Le 
Maistre in his celebrated book Le 
Pape—then we pronounce that it 
cannot long survive the blow it 
would receive by the subjection of 
the Pope or Bishop of Rome to the 
King of Italy. 

It is very likely that immediately 
after any adversity should befall the 
Pope, whether humiliation or exile, 
the fervent devotion of Catholics 
would increase. For a time he 
might exercise a greater influence 
than ever over the pious throughout 
all Europe. It is very likely too, 
that, for centuries to come, some 
dreamy doctrine of the “ infallibility 
of the Pope” would haunt the minds 
of scattered sectaries, who would 
look with contempt on all the na- 
tional churches which, in the course 
of those centuries, had sprung up. 
Do not the Parsees hold their ground 
to this very day? Does not some 
traveller tell us of three wise men 
who met inthe ruins of Baalbec to 
kindle a sacred fire, and perform some 
annual rite? These wise men were 
persuaded that, if this fire were not 
annually kindled, the world would 
cease to exist. What we venture 
with confidence to predict is this, 

_ that if the Pope is the subject of the 
King of Italy, he will not long be 
the head of the Church of France. 
France, and other Christian mon- 
archies, will acknowledge no higher 
ecclesiastical functionary than their 
own bishop or archbishop. If the 

» Pope should emigrate into France, 
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other governments would be equally 
slow to receive him as the head of 
their own ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. It is not necessary to argue 
this point. The mere statement of 
the case must bring conviction, we 
think, to every man who is at all 
accustomed to reflect on the springs 
of haman action. If two European 
nations are rivals of each other in 
power, and wealth, and knowledge, 
—in everything that constitutes na- 
tional greatness,—neither would ae- 
cept the high-priest of the other as 
the head of its own clergy. 

This division of the universal charch 
into so many national churches, does 
not imply necessarily the advance of 
Protestantism, but it inevitably en- 
tails a diminution of the ecclesiastical 
power. It will permit the religious 
establishments of each country more 
freely to conform themselves to the 
growing intelligence of each country. 
At present, a refractory clergy gains 
a support from without. Say that 
six nations, independent in their civil 
government, were linked together by 
one common ecclesiastical institution, 
no reform of a religious nature could 
be effected by either, till it had ob- 
tained in its favour a majority of the 
six. The clergy of every nation 
would be supported, or would be 
restrained (if they themselves. should 
be liberally disposed) by the general 
spirit pervading the whole clergy. 
And this general spirit would find its 
representative and executive in the 
permanent head of the united hier- 
archy. If an archbishop of Cologne 
rebels against the municipal regula- 
tions of his country, he appeals to a 
foreign priesthood for sympathy and 
support. If an Emperor of Austria 
wishes to repress the little philosophy 
that appears in his states, and, under 
the plea of fostering piety and mor- 
ality, to keep the people from the 
least freedom of religious inquiry, he 
enters into an agreement with the 
Pope, and the Pope grants fresh 
powers to his bishops. If in France 
a spirit of concession should arise 
amongst the clergy themselves, the 
reaction takes the form of an ultra- 
montane faction. To all this there 
will be anend. Inevery country the 
clergy will feel themselves essentially 
national, and their teachings will more 
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readily be modified according to the 
advancing intelligence of the nation, 

The formation of a great Italian 
monarchy will be the downfall of the 

resent ecclesiastical system, and no 
country will reap so much benefit 
from the change as Italy itself. We 
are not pretending to prophesy that 
Italy or other Catholic countries will 
become Protestant, though it is very 
patural for an Englishman to arrive 
at such a conclusion. What we see 
before us, in the event of the success 
of this great political movement for 
a national unity, is the downfall of 
an ecclesiastical system. The new 
Italy cannot relinquish her Rome; 
Rome cannot submit to be handed 
over to an ecclesiastical caste, who 
are to continue to govern it without 
one generous sympathy in all that 
constitutes a national life—a caste of 
celibates. who must either role in 
the spirit of monks, or of profligate 
men, reckless of domestic virtues as 
of national greatness. The spectacle 
of a city coerced perpetually by a 
military force to live under a monas- 
tic government, could not be en- 
Wured; and if Rome is to be the 
capital of the new Italy, it can no 
longer give a pope to France. The 
government that has its seat at Paris 
could not consent tu this. The spirit 
of rivalry that must arise between the 
two nations would utterly forbid it. 
Thus the great ecclesiastical system, 
which nets the several Catholic na- 
tions together, would be broken up. 
To this extent we venture to pro- 
phesy, but no further. 

We have forsaken Mr. Hemans’s 
book to take a single glance at 
Italian politics. It shall be no more 
than asingleglance. Of the immediate 
result of the noble enterprise of Gari- 
baldi it is in vain to speculate. Be- 
fore our speculations will be printed, 
events themselves may have rendered 
all speculation idle and superfluous. 
Nor can a foreigner form any con- 
clasions satisfactory to himself of 
the state of public opinion in Italy. 
How can he distinguish between a 
temporary effervescence and a well- 
grounded permanent sentiment — be- 
tween the overflowing of the stream 
and the steadfast current of the 
river? That Italy has its fall pro- 
portion of noble souis,—of heroic 
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men,—we do not doubt a moment; 
and nature has done all she can for 
this people, whether we talk of race 
or of climate. The impression which 
every one must receive who reads its 
annals or visits the country, is of 
the power that resides in this people 
for good or for evil. Once on the 
right track, none is so likely to take 
the lead in Europe. But how a super- 
stitious, passionate populace will com- 
port itself in the ensuing struggle, 
who shall venture to predict ? 

We regret that the work of Mr. 
Hemans (which bears Florence on its 
title-page) is not printed or published 
in a form more likely to insure for it 
a fair trial. In spite of that want of 
literary skill which we have noticed, 
and which probably is due to a pro- 
longed residence abroad, and the 
habit of reading and speaking in a 
foreign language, we have perused it 
with interest. Much of the informa- 
tion he gives is such as could be 
only gleaned by a residence in Rome; 
we accompany him with pleasure 
throughout all his descriptions of the 
various ceremonies or festivals of the 
Church ; as a lover of art he produces 
them in their most attractive aspect, 
as a good Catholic he enlightens us 
upon their symbolic significance. We 
learn here the hidden meaning of 
the alb, the maniple, the chasuble, 
and all other ecclesiastical robes. 
Nor is the information curious only, 
bat useful. We have a fuller account 
than is easily to be met with else- 
where of the machinery of the Papal 
Government, of the several Congre- 
gations, or, as we might call them, 
the several Boards, or Councils, by 
which it conducts its charitable and 
missionary schemes, and other multi- 
farious objects of its civil and spirit- 
ual jurisdiction. There is an account, 
also, drawn up very carefully, of the 
several religious , fraternities, monks 
and friars, which, to the Protestant 
reader at least, will point out some 
distinctions of which he was not 
aware. He will become acquainted, 
perhaps, with some monastic orders 
of which he had not heard before. 
The whole book is really replete with 
either interesting or useful material, 
though it may not be presented in 
the most attractive style, or with the 
most judicious arrangement. 
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TICKLER Il, AMONG THE THIEVES! 


TICKLER Il.’S FIRST APPEARANCE, 


I was lying on the sofa, late in the 
afternoon, trying to get a nap, by the 
aid of a Blue-book, but which was 
very near giving me a nightmare in 
the daytime; so heavy was the pres- 
sure on my chest, where it rested, 
of that ponderous mass of expensive, 
unintelligible, and worthless statis- 
tics, which had been obtained at an 
expense to the country of £356 by 
a certain M.P.: who, having no other 
means of indicating to his constitu- 
ents that he was in Parliament, had 
worried the Under-Secretary of the 
Treasury into consenting to his re- 
quest, under a threat that, by-and- 
by, a vote might be more easily asked 
for than got! The nightmare afore- 
said would probably have completed 
itself in all its horrors; but my 
daughter, who was standing at the 
window, suddenly exclaimed—* Oh, 
papa! papa! Here it is, I do be- 
lieve! Something is coming!” Up 
I jumped ; and, as I gained the win- 
dow, to be sure the cause of the girl’s 
excitement was apparent, and pro- 
duced the same in me. "I'was a van, 
with “Great Nortaern Raitway ” 
painted on it; and it drew up at our 
door. There was no mistaking one 
of the three occupants of the seat— 
*twas a dog; a dark pepper-and-salt 
Skye, sitting modestly between two 
men, one of whom jumped down and 
knocked at the door, returning to 
get the dog, who had a little metal 
chain attached to his neck. 

‘Come, my little man!” quoth 
the former; “here you are, all 
right,” and he lifted the dog kindly 
down, ‘Is this ——- ——’s?” he 
inquired of myself, mentioning my 
name, who had hurried round to 
open the door. I said, “I am ——;” 
and, examining the parchment label 
attached to the chain, recognised the 
handwriting of the kind donor of the 
dog. There was only a shilling to 
pay, and yet the little creature had 
travelled all the way from Skye ! 

“He’s a ’ansome little dog, sir, 
isn’t he?” quoth the man. 

“Bless him!” (the dog I mean, 


not the man, though he seemed g 
decent enough fellow) and he did 
look handsome! He trembled gi- 
lently as I carried him inwards, and 
placed him on the sofa—and a pic- 
ture he was! I never beheld sucha 
pair of eyes in a dog’s head before; 
seen through his long hair, how 
large, full, gentle, and sad they 
looked! Here, by the way, is what 
had been said of him by the donor, 
in a letter received that very morn- 
ing :— 
E——-—.. 

“T hope you will receive, in the 
course of the day on which you get 
this note, my promised Skye terrier. 
I can tell you that it is far away the 
finest specimen, to my thinking, that 
ever left these parts, and you may 
rely on its being of the very purest 
breed. I hardly knew how to look 
in the face the dear good girl whom 
I had persuaded to give it up to 
you; but when I told her for whom 
I wanted it, I must own she sury 
rendered it very charmingly. I hope 
you will keep a precious sharp look- 
out after the little gentleman; for 
the moment he is seen by one of the 
fraternity of London dog-stealers, I 
would not give much for your chances 
of keeping Tickler II.,as I hope you 
will call him. He’s a most affection- 
ate, intelligent little thing, and only 
about nine months old. Yours ever 
sincerely, 

P.S.—Don’t give him all sorts of 
things directly you get him. Recol- 
lect he will have come off a long 
journey, by boat and rail. I wish 
you had some oat-cake, or something 
of that sort, to which he is accus- 
tomed.” 


We thought of this letter, as we 
looked at the little New Arrival; 
and after a world of poms and 
putting aside his glossy hair, so that 
his dark beaming eyes, looking at us 
as if he were saying “use me kindly,” 
might be seen more distinctly, we 
commenced our good offices by set- 
ting him free from his chain, and di- 
recting his attention to a basin of 
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dazzlingly - clear spring water which 
I had sent for. 

How he lapped it! It seemed to 
tell of a twenty or thirty hours’ 
thirst being slaked! When he had 
finished, he stood modestly licking 
his lips, looking up the while timidly 
to us, and then stole gently under the 
sofa. I was obliged to impose on 
Madame and Mademoiselle the full 
weight of my authority, or they 
would have had him out again, to 
fondle and tease with overflowing 
admiration, and forgetfulness of the 
fatigue of the little fellow’s long 
journey. Having secured him a brief 
repose, — “ Well, he’s uncommonly 
like Tickler I.,” said I. 

“T think he’s far handsomer,” said 
my daughter. 

“Nothing ‘of the kind,” quoth 
Madame, kindly, with a sigh,—‘ there 
never was such a dog as poor Tickler. 
I hate such heartlessness! Out of 
sight, out of mind.” 

But, by the way, before proceeding 
farther in the matter of Tickler II., 
surely we may with propriety devote 
a very short space to Tickler I. ! 


WHAT BECAME OF TICKLER I. 


What became of him, indeed! 
Why, it was in this wise. How he 
got “ Among the Thieves,” and what 
happened to him among the wretches, 
I told in the first case, and he in the 
second ; witness the pages of Maga, 
of just four years ago |* 

Really, ’tis a sad business, and 
the shorter work I make of it the 
better. 

We all loved Tickler I., dearly, 
and cherished him with the utmost 
tenderness and vigilance, to make 
up for his past troubles, and guard 
against their returning. 1 cannot 
give a better proof hereof than the 
fact that I looked out for a snug, 
breezy, picturesque, little farmhouse, 
in the Isle of Wight, near the Nee- 
dies, in the autumn of that year, 
where ‘ickler might snuff the sea 
air refreshingly, and reinvigorate 
himself by scampering over the 
Downs, to see that the sheep got in- 
to no mischief, and also thread the 
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thorny sinuosities of a rabbit-warren, 
to look after the little creatures that 
flitted like shadows before his eyes, 
only in order that so they might dis- 
appear! At the same time it occur- 
red to me to avail myself of the 
opportunity of sending my wife, 
daughter, and two sons to keep him 
company. And a merry time they 
had on’t, devoting themselves heart- 
ily to watching poor Tickler. After 
he returned, he seemed in excellent 
spirits, and showed great pleasure in 
looking up his old quarters. Within 
a few weeks’ time, however, it be- 
came painfully plain that he was no 
longer the dog he had been. In ad- 
dition to the shock his nervous sys- 
tem had undergone, it was in vain 
to disguise from ourselves that cer- 
tain of the infirmities of advanced 
age (he was in his fourteenth year) 
were making their unwelcome ap- 
pearance, ‘Though his agility was 
nearly as great as ever, yet, if you 
looked at him eating, you saw the 
great difficulty he encountered by 
reason of his decayed teeth: besides 
which, if you peered into his eyes, 
you beheld a sort of bluish opacity, 
which accounted for his running into 
all sorts of danger while walking the 
streets—getting, as if of set purpose, 
among horses’ feet, and coach and 
cart wheels —a source of constant 
fear and agony to those who took 
him out. Moreover, he had begun 
to pay little or no attention to what 
was said to him, however loudly he 
might be called: the solution of 
which we soon referred, not to dis- 
obedience, but, poor little soul! to 
deafness. Nor were fast -approach- 
ing blindness and deafness the only 
infirmities which age was bringing in 
its train. 


“Have you ever had anything to 
do with dogs?” said I, rather faintly, 
one morning, to a man who attended 
on me at the cold bath which I took 
every morning, at a little distance 
from my own house. 

“Why, I can’t say much, but still 
I know something about them, like.” 

“ You've seen my little dog Tickler, 
haven’t you?” 
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“Oh yes, sir, hundreds of times— 
he’s one of the prettiest little lively 
dogs 1 ever——” 

“ Ah—but” (I was afraid to let 
him go on) “ you’ve no idea how old 
he is—he’s in his fourteenth year.” 

“He doesn’t show it, sir, for it’s 
only yesterday I noticed how he 
skipped about after your good lady 
as she passed the baths——” 

“Tvs all well enough in a quiet 
street like this, but he’s growing so 
blind and deaf that he's always 
getting into danger, and some fine 
day he'll be crushed or kicked to 
death ; and besides this, poor little 
thing, almost all his teeth are gone, 
it’s quite sad to see him mumble over 
a bone or a crust-——” 

“It ain’t like as if you lived in the 
country, sir, is it ?” 

“ No, certainly ; that makes all the 
difference, I must say.” Here I 
paused... . “his life has become 
a burthen to him here, and a great 
trouble to us all, I assure you. 1 am 
really almost — afraid—l sometimes 
think it would be a mercy to the 
little thing itself——” 

“Ob, when once a dog’s got up to 
that sort of way, they’re, as you 
might say, a burden to themselves 
—they are indeed.’ I see what you 
mean, sir, and I know a veterinary 
that . . . it will be the work of a 
moment, sir—a single drop, and no 
pain or struggle——” 


“Tf ’twere done, when ’tis done, 
then ’twere well it were done quick- 


ly.’ With reluctance and sorrow I 
gave the fatal order, which was 
promptly and efficiently obeyed — I 
need hardly add, not in my presence, 
and at a distance from my house: 
and by the early evening, poor little 
Tickler—Tickler I—lay buried deep 
in the side of a secluded field, in the 
suburbs of London, ‘ After life’s fit- 
fal fever he sleeps well?’ and after 
passing through a sad series of sighs 
woud tears, and feeling the house very 
lonely in the absence of our “ faithful 
dog that bore us company ”’ so long, 
we gradually became reconciled to 
the necessity for the sharp severance 
which had taken place, and returned 
to the active duties of life, as the 
best mode of assuaging our sufferings. 
Madame, however, protested velie- 
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mently that she would never have 
another dog—no, never as long as she 
breathed — she did not care how 
handsome it was—she could not bear 
the sight of one: it would only re. 
mind her of her poor murdered dog, 
And as for myself, she intimated, 
by not ambiguous looks, and such 
faint words as she thought prudent 
towards her lord and master, that 
his lordship was, to the eye of feel- 
ing, if not in that of the law, poor 
Tickler’s murderer. I must indeed 
own, that during all the rest of the 
day on which I had issued his death- 
warrant, I felt very unhappy and 
gloomy; and the chance sight of a 
Skye terrier much resembling poor 
Tickler, and frisking after its mis- 
tress, occasioned me sudden qualms, 
as I returned home to the house 
where Tickler was not. 


WE RETURN TO TICKLER II. 


“Qh, you little beauty!” ex- 
claimed Mademoiselle, as  Tickler 
IJ., in obedience to her repeated en- 
treaties, at length gently crept to- 
wards her from under the sofa, and 
offered no resistance to being taken 
in her arms, and placed in her lap. 
“ Now look, mamma! — isn’t it a 
beautiful dog ?” 

“Oh—I daresay—very well in its 
way, no doubt; but it’s not like my 
own poor Tickler——” 

“Give him time, ma’am,” quoth I 
—*‘ it’s early days yet; but I do think 
ivs the most perfect specimen I ever 
saw.” 

“ Ah, that’s just what you said of 
the first poor Tickler when he came 
—it’s like all you men: I shall never 
take to the thing, for my part; and by 
and by, when you get tired of this, as 
you did——” 

“ Papa! what's his name to be?” 
eagerly interposed Mademoiselle, who 
knew what was coming, if it were 
not stopped, 

“ His name is of course Tickler— 
Tickler I1., and long life to him!” 
replied I, with ail the dignity I could 
assume, and the authority that was 
in me. 

That day we had a chicken for 
dinner, and lost no time in placing 
the bones, not picked too clean, on a’ 
plate before Tickler, who came to it 
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from under the sofa in the prettiest, 
meekest way in the world, and ate 
his little dinner somewhat quickly, 
but by no means ravenously ; then he 
went to the basin, and—— - 

« Poor old Tickler . . . how-often I 
have seen you drinking there!” said 
Madame, eyeing the new-comer 
askance. ‘Thereat, thinking that all 
this was carrying matters somewhat 
too far, I own I said rather tartly, 
pouring out a glass of as good old 
port a3 my means would allow, 
“Tickler the second! Here’s health 
and long life to you!” His eyes 
looked up lovingly, and he gently 
wagged his tail. When bedtime 
came, he was carried up to our bed- 
room, and introduced to the little 
mat which had long been occupied 
by his little predecessor. 

“Oh! but he was a beauty !” said, 
a few days afterwards, to Tickler, 
whom she was fondling on her lap, a 
lady ;-and who should this be (think- 
ing herself alone the while) but— 
Madame ! 

“That’s candid at any rate!’ ex- 
claimed [. 

“Oh!” quoth she, with a start, 
“the dog’s well enough in its way, no 
doubt, but it does not come up to 
poor old Tickler !” 

“Excuse me, but—bah!” I could 
not help exclaiming ; and then sum- 
moned the little successor of Tickler 
I. to the sofa, that I also might have 
aturn at fondling him. In short, he 
crept into the hearts of all of us, and 
lay ensconced there very pleasantly. 
The more we saw of him, the more 
we liked him ; for he was in every 
sense of the word, thoroughbred. 
His coat was perfection, so grace- 
fully was it parted from his eyebrows 
down to his tajl, which of itself was 
a picture; so was his frill; while his 
eyes beamed with pensive intelli- 
gence and gentleness, partially con- 
cealed by long wavy locks; and his 
ears were faultiess. As I lay looking 
at him stretched on the mat before 
the fire, he would so strongly re- 
semble the old dog in all but age, 
that one might almost imagine it was 
he came back again! There were, in 
fact, many points of strong resem- 
blance between them, “ growing with 
his growth, and strengthening with 
his strength.” He also liked, as did 
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Tickler I., to stand at the window, 
thonghtfully eyeing the passers-by, 
and pricking up his ears when any 
of his own species passed. And as 
for cats, there seemed the same fierce 
antagonism between Tickler II, and 
them, as there bad been between 
them and his predecessor; for the 
first time that I ever saw a spirited 
temper in Tickler II., indicated by 
sudden sharp barking, was when our 
powerful Tom, emboldened by the 
absence of his former tormentor, pre- 
sumed to steal up from the lower 
regions one morning! Tom was in 
truth so disgusted, that up went his 
back, and he glared at Tickler, with- 
out making the slightest backward 
move! What would have happened, 
but for the presence of Vis Major, 
in the person of myself, I know not; 
but Tickler seemed uncommonly well 
pleased when I gave Tom marching 
orders downwards. There were two 
other points in which the new re- 
sembled the old Tickler strongly, 
not so much in doing, as in the man- 
ner of doing the same thing. First, 
you should have seen Tickler II. 
quietly get up from the hearth-rug to 
enjoy the luxury of stretching him- 
self. How slowly, deliberately, syste- 
matically the little fellow stretched 
himself out, then extending one hind- 
er foot, and afterwards the other; 
and finally heightening the sense of 
luxury by winding up with a length- 
ened yawn! his eyes looking askance 
at you the while, as if saying, “ How 
nice this would be if it would only 
last five minutes!” and his fan-like 
tail wagging with gratitude for not 
having been interrupted in-his enjoy- 
ment! Secondly, the retentive reader 
of a former chapter may recollect my 
having spoken of a habit of Tickier I. 
thus: “ Turning himself round five or 
six times, as if desirous of circumvent- 
ing himself, though for what precise 
purpose is to me a mystery, unless it 
were to settle himself into a perfectly 
comfortable position.” I have ob- 
served Tickler II. engaged in this 
performance; and candour compels 
me to own, that perhaps other dogs, 
and of different kinds, nay have been 
seen indulging the same humour ; 
but Tickler Il. appeared to me to 
perform these gyrations, though not 
on so many occasions; yet, when he 
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did take to them, he turned round 
oftener than his predecessor. This 
set me thinking what the cause might 
be ; and I conceive it to depend on 
the youth and inexperience of the 
new, as contra-distinguished to the 
old dog; the latter having learnt to 
economise action, and never use more 
of it than was necessary to attain 
the end. But why should the thing 
be done at all? Aristotle afforded 
me no assistance ; but while writing 
this instructive paper, my eye fell on 
the following question and answer 
in a recent publication. 

“Q. 300. Why does a dog gener- 
ally turn round three or four times 
before he goes to sleep ? 

“A, It is supposed that this sin- 
gular and almost invariable practice 
is one of the dog’s natural instincts, 
altered or modified to his domestic 
life, for when, in a wild state, he 
takes up his night quarters in a field 
of tall withered grass, or among 
reeds or rushes, thus wheeling round, 
he separates the vegetation in the 
spot where he is to lie, and forms 
a bed with overhanging curtains 
all around, for his protection and 
warmth.”* Whether or not this be 
a fact in the case of the wild dog, 
and peculiar to it, or common to 
other animals, to whom it might be 
attended with equal convenience, I 
know not; but I leave the whole 
matter to the sagacious, observant, 
and’ inquiring reader, for I must pro- 
ceed to matters of interest and im- 
portance, touching, not a wild, but 
@ very tame one—to wit, our friend 
Tickler Ll. 


TICKLER II. IN HIS NEW QUARTERS, 


Possibly because our house was 
associated with such painful recollec- 
tions of Tickler I. as even the pre- 
sence of Tickler II. failed entirely to 
extinguish, we determined to quit it, 
and go to quite a different part of 
town—to wit, “ Square, W.,” 
to which we accompanied Tickler II. 
on lest Christmas Eve. As he was 
of such patrician descent, taste, and 
habits, we felt it only due to him to 





take a house in a somewhat fashion- 
able neighbourhood, and a house, too, 
much larger than the former one; and 
I rejoice to say that our choice and 
arrangements seemed quite to meet 
his views. We conducted him all 
over it, and nothing could exceed the 
satisfaction he evinced on seeing our 
earnest endeavours to consult his 
convenience. Nay, we went so far 
as to get a new collar for him, very 
elegant and simple; and whereas his 
former collar had had inscribed on 
it my own name and the number of 
our old house, the new collar bore 
the following, only :— 


“TICKLER, No. 16 





Square, W.” 


And I am not sure whether we 
ought not to have made a corre- 
sponding entry in the Red and Blue 
Books, and the Court Guide. Now, 
though our new house was in a large 
square, and in a neighbourhood of 
such undeniable pretensions, we found 
out, as usual, but too late, that it had 
one uncomfortable drawback: the 
most aristocratic dogs were continu- 
ally disappearing in a mysterious 
way, which was due to the dog- 
stealers being in great force during 
the season, when they, together with 
members of Parliament and other 
notabilities, took up their quarters 
at the West End, with a view to 
business. Whereupon I addressed 
all and singular the staff of atten- 
dants of Tickler Il.—to wit, our- 
selves and servants—warning them 
of the matters aforesaid, and de- 
nouncing the severest penalties on 
any one except myself presuming to 
accompany Tickler II. in his airings, 
unless with a chain attached to his 
collar, and the other carefully held 
by his watchful atgendant. Who 
could do more? I am sure I could 
not; and, animated by a high spirit 
of devotion to Tickler II, matters 
went on comfortably and vigilantly 
for several months, everybody ad- 
miring Tickler, and especially those 
who met him when my wife. and 
daughter had the pleasure of accom- 
panying him in his afternoon drives 
round the park. ‘Oh, what a beau- 





* The Reason Why—Natural History, p. 95. Houls'on & Wright, 65 Pater- 
noster Row : 1860. This is one of a series of uppretending and pleasing volumes 
well worth obtaining. 
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tiful creature !”—“ What lovely eyes!” 
—‘ What ears!” were expressions 
which Tickler often heard; and yet, 
such was the sweetness of his disposi- 
tion, they never occasioned his giving 
himself airs. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE. 


On Friday the 28th June last, 
* ghout 1.80 p™., the little vehicle 
which we keep for the purpose of my 
wife and daughter accompanying, and 
attending to, Tickler, in his airings, 
drove up unexpectedly at my “ place 
of business,” and one (it does not here 
signify which) of these two ladies, 
alone, was inside. Sending up a 
message that she “ wished to speak to 
me immediately,” down I went almost 
fearing that something had happened 
to one of the two, but little prepared 
for what I was quickly doomed to 
hear. 

“ Tickler’s lost!” 

“ Tickler lost!” I echoed, aghast— 
“‘ why—who has lost him ?” 

She mentioned the name of the 
other of my two ladies, and who dared 
not come down to tell me! 

¢“ How was it lost ?” 

“ She went out this morning to a 
shop in the neighbourhood about an 
hour anda half ago, and her attention 
was called away for an instant; she 
then turned round and called ‘ Tick- 
ler! Tickler!’ but he was gone! She 
looked in every direction, so did the 
people in the shop, but he was gone!” 

“ Had she the chain?” 

“ No, certainly not—it was such a 
little distance,” &., &., &.— 
“We've had hand-bills stuck about 
already.” 

“Pho, pho!” 

“ And been to the Police-Office— ” 

“ Bah! Why was not the chain 
on?” 

“Oh, don’t look so angry—she’s in 
such distress.” 

“ Well,” said I, with a sigh of vex- 
ation, “ there goes Tickler the Se- 
cond! Ill never keep a third dog: 
the former one cost me nearly ten 
pounds, and [’m sick of all this worry 
and anxiety. I'll offer no reward— 
not a farthing; and you may go home 
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and say so,” adding spitefully (I must 
own), “ with my compliments!” ‘So 
we parted; and as soon as I had re- 
covered a little of my usual serenity, 
I hit upon the following masterly de- 
vice for at all events enhancing the 
difficulty of the dog-stealers dispos- 
ing of their prey. In the next day’s 
Times, in the appropriate and well- 
known place adjoining the “ Births, 
Deaths, and Marriages,” appeared, 
and still appears, this advertisement, 
in the words, letters, and figures fol- 
lowing, that is to say, “ Caution! 
The public is respectfully cautioned 
against buying a Skye terrier, pepper- 
and-salt colour, answering to the 
name of Tickter, it having been 
stolen this morning (Thursday) near 
Street, Oxford Street, with a 
Collar on, inscribed, ‘ Tickler, No. 16 
Square, W.,’ where, or at the 
Police Office, , any infor- 
mation will be received with thanks, 
June 28, 1860.” 

Having thus shot my bolt, I sternly 
made up my mind to the worst, and 
regarded Tickler II. as henceforth— 
so far as concerned myself—one of the: 
things that were, or, in the signifi- 
cant language of our transatlantic: 
cousins, a gone ’coon! I had lost my 
dog; and the King of Naples, annu-- 
entibus porcellis, was about to lose 
his crown. * I had, I conceived, done 
nothing to deserve my misfortune—- 
he everything to induce his; but I 
supposed that everything served every- 
body right, and thus all things were 
made even. 

Good-bye, therefore, to Tickler IT.,. 
and never shall there be Tickler IIT. 

We ran the gauntlet of our friends’ 
condolences, with such composure and 
fertitude as we might. 

“ What! Tickler gone! that’s the 
second, I believe !—How very unfur- 
tunate!” 

“T just called to say I’ve heard that 
you have lost that lovely dog of yours!’ 
Well, I always had my fears!” 

“ Shall you offer a reward ?” 

“Have you been to the Police-- 
Office ?” 

“ Of course you'll go to Mr. "s 
in —— Street, he knows where every 
dog is that is missing——” 




















* He has lost it (thanks be to Heaven), as I learn by this.day’s post, 11th Sep-- 


tember 186:), and has become indeed a gone ’coon! 
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“Tt was only the other day we were 
remarking what an affectionate little 
thing,” &c. 

“Is it true that it attracted the 
Queen’s notice the other day in the 
Park ?” 

“You'll be sure to get it by and 
by ” 

“I’m afraid you'll hear no more of 
it; there’s a rage at present for these 
dogs in Belgium; and there’s a re- 
gular depdt of stolen Skyes on their 
way to Brussels, in-——— market! I’m 
afraid poor dear Tickler’s already op 
his way there——” 

We bore all this as long as we 
could, and tried to keep up our spirits 
by going into society, and giving a 
few modest entertainments at home. 
We also consoled ourselves with re- 
flecting that we should no longer 
have to pay the dog-tax; and that 
we were relieved from the constant 
“ worry” of looking after Tickler, 
and baiting those who took him out 
without his chain. But patience 
and fortitude have their bounds; 
and at length, hearing nothing what- 
ever about Tickler, and the house 
getting more and more lonely in his 
absence—(I must own, too, that, as 
we approached the end of the dog- 
days,* with which we felt no longer 
any concern, almost every house in 
the square was shut up, and vans 
with furniture from them wending 
their way to various railway-sta- 
tions)—we set to work dismantling 
our house; and on Wednesday the 
15th August quitted it for our pre- 
sent pretty residence at a suitable— 
that is, a very considerable—distance 
from the great Babylon—that den 
of dog-stealers. I must observe in 
passing that we did this kind of 
thing about the same time last year, 
but then Tickler II. accompanied 
us! 





GLIMPSE OF FORMER QUARTERS ! 


Our place, then and there, was very 
beautiful. There was a sort of solemn 
wildness, or wild solemnity, about 
those vast rocks, rents, and fissures: 
their lengthened slopes, more or 
less steep, being feathered from 


top to bottom with oak and other 
trees, amidst which every now and 
then you could see a chélet, which 
appeared, as in Switzerland, utterly 
inaccessible to any one! In fact, 
this place (I have reasons of my own 
for not identifying it) seemed to 
me to combine the attraction and 
magnificence of Alpine and ocean 
scenery brought together!  Tickler 
enjoyed himself here prodigiously, 
as if it had reminded him of his na- 
tive regions in Skye. I shall not 
soon forget the morning of our quit- 
ting that same place. As we enjoyed 
the luxurious inconveniences of some 
twenty miles’ distance from one of 
those centres of interruption to sylvan 
scenery and seclusion, a railway-sta- 
tion, we had to start at four o’clock 
on the morning of the — October— 
our luggage having preceded us in 
a little van two hours before. In 
fact, we hardly went to bed, and 
breakfasted, after a fashion, at half- 
past three o’clock. This hasty meal 
over, I, Madame, and Mademoiselle, 
started off for a last promenade 
among the slopes at the back of my 
charming chélet, stretching, as they 
did, after the fashion of those at 
Windsor, right up to the horizon. 
That starlight promenade, shall I 
ever forget? We seemed to have 
at length got up into the silent hea- 
vens,—oh, how coldly clear, how pro- 
foundly blue, was all above—how so- 
lemnly bright and mysterious seemed 
the constellations! The only sound 
was that of Tickler—now near, now 
far off—taking his last wild romp 
among the slopes; and at length even 
that sound died away. I stood at 
the very summit of my territory, 
which I was to abdicate in five 
minutes’ time, like the King of 
Naples, and surveyed the scene above, 
around, below, with rapt feelings of 
mingled awe and sympathy. Many 
hundred feet beneath me, to the left, 
lay the sea in profound repose; op- 
posite were lofty cliffs and downs, on 
which, together with the dark-green 
slopes of a vast ravine on my left, 
lay rich moonlight...... .Here was 
silence! here solitude! here beauty! 
here inagnificence. .... 





* Last day, 12th August in England—what it is in Scotland I know not. 
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“Have you got Tickler, papa?” 
quoth Mademoiselle, rushing towards 
me, breathless. 

“ No—haven’t you?” 

“Mamma and [ and the servants 
have been everywhere, and can’t see or 
hear anything of him! The fly is at 
the door, and the man says we have 
not one minute to lose!” Whereupon, 
“Tickler! Tickler! Tickler!” echoed 
far and wide, but met with no re- 
sponse. “ One—two—three—four !” 
exclaimed the tiny tongue of the 
church which was perched among 
the trees to our left; but Tickler 
made no response. Again we called 
out his name, and ran to and fro in 
quest of the little wanderer—in vain. 
There seemed really no help for it,— 
and that we must leave without him, 
trusting to the worthy parson of the 
parish, whom we quitted with great 
regret, to give tidings of him, and 
send him up, if ever discovered, to 
town. But lo! he stopped a torrent 
of gentle objurgation—(“ You horrid 
little thing !—you tiresome creature ! 
—You deserve a thorough good 
whipping !”)—by presenting himself 
quietly at the very door of the fly, 
jast as we were about to enter it and 
drive off without him! He read our 
anger in our eyes, and heard it in our 
voices; but he looked so penitent, 
and his large brown eyes so beseech- 
ing, that all was forgotten and for- 
given! 

\ 
OUR PRESENT QUARTERS. 


Had we been able to accompany 
Tickler II. on a second autumnal 
visit, our party would have been 
eight in number. As it was, we were 
seven; and by reason of the polite 
consideration of the directors of the 
—- Railway Company, to whom I 
present my compliments and all ac- 
knowledgments in that behalf, we 
had the advantage of family tickets,* 
which brought us, after one day’s easy 
travelling through a pleasant country, 
economically enough, to the very 
pleasant spot, on a certain coast of 
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England, where I am now writing. 
Under the bereavement we had suf- 
fered, it was only natural that we 
should wish to live in retirement: 
wherefore we selected this spot, with 
which we are well pleased. Our only 
visitor is our vicar, a scholar and a 
gentleman, as well as an active and ex- 
emplary parish priest. By his taste 
and energy he has secured not only — 
for himself, but his successors, one 
of the most charming little sea-coast 
residences I ever saw—duly secluded, 
yet perfectly accessible to his parish- 
ioners, and placed most picturesqnely. 
I could have supposed myself in a 
villa on the shores of the bay of 
Naples. Just as we quitted the 
grounds, behold! he, too, rejoiced in 
the possession of a Skye! <A sweet 
little thing, no doubt; but “ com- 
parisons are odoriferous’—and I say 
nothing. 


OUR FIRST LETTER FROM TOWN—SUP- 
POSED TIDINGS OF TICKLER, 


Our primitive postman here is a 
woman, and as cheerful and civil a 
person as ever carried letters, let the 
sweather and distance be what they 
may. On the very first visit she paid 
us, Which was on the morning after 
our arrival, she brought us this let- 
ter,t addressed to Madame by the 
decent woman left with her husband 
in charge of our desolate quarters in 
town :— 


“16 Square, 
“ August 16, 1840. 


“ Mapam,—There was a man called 
here this afternoon about a dog, which 
he says he feels certain is yours. He 
left his address, which I will enclose.t 
He said he had not got the dog, but 
he knew the party that had, and that 
they had been offering it for sale for 
£3; but if you wished to have it, he 
would let you know where it was, 
and also endeavour to get it for you, 
if you wished. I told him you were 
out of town for a short time, but that 
I would write immediately. . 











* I shall not disguise from the reader that I have some reason to believe these 
courtesies have been offered to others of the Queen’s lieges. y 
+ This and the following letterg are given exactly as received, only slight alter- 


ations being made in the orthography. 


¢ It proved to be a small house near Cremorne Gardens. 
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I thought it best to know yours and 
master’s wishes respecting it. If you 
wish, my husband will go and see 
after it; he says he is certain he shall 
know it.” x. 7. 2. 

This letter, having been read, was 
ordered to lie on the table, and we 
called a committee of the whole 
house. Opinions were divided as 
to whether the letter did or did not 
hold out real hopes of recovering 
Tickler II.; but, I being chairman 
of the committee, and also chancel- 
lor of the exchequer, after due de- 
liberation, wrote to town by that 
day’s post, authorising the good wo- 
man’s husband, who was a gentle- 
man’s coachman, and not absolutely 
ignorant of the London world, to go 
to the address left at our house, ac- 
companied by our man of business, 
who also knew Tickler II. by sight; 
and if they felt certain as to the iden- 
tity of the royal missing one, they 
were authorised to offer £2 for it; 
with the peremptory intimation that 
nothing would induce me to give one 
penny more; for that a former dog 
(Tickler I.) had cost me £10, and 
sickened me of rewards of that na- 
ture. By the next post, my fair cor- 
responcent informed me that her 
husband and the man of business 
had thought the best thing they could 
do would be to go to the Police- 
Office, which they did; but were there 
informed “that they could not do 
anything in it, as the man that came 
merely said he knew where the dog 
was; and if they sent a detective” 
(this had been one of my sugges- 
tions) “most likely the dog would 
never be found; and as they were 
pretty sharp on the look-out, it would 
be best to go to the man’s house”— 
so they did. 

But why should I not “condescend 
upon particulars,” and give you the 
good woman’s own story verbatim ?* 


A DOG HUNT! 


ae —— Square, 
“ August 18, 1860. 

* * * “Concerning Tickler, I will 
explain as well as I can. Robert” (her 
husband) “and Mr. M.” (the man of 
business aforesaid) “started toge- 
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ther yesterday morning at nine 
o’clock. When they told the police 
people the name and place of the man 
that had called here, they said he 
was well known to them, as he had 
been in the police force fourteen 
years, and serjeant in the —— divi- 
sion (!). Therefore they told them he 
was well acquainted with all the 
police’s ways and movements, and 
that it would be useless to send a 
detective with them. So they started 
to this K ’s, and rang the bell, 
which was answered by a female, 
My husband said they wished to see 
Mr. K , 80 the door was shut, and 
the girl in a few minutes looked up 
the area and asked his name, and 
my husband said (knowing Mr. K——. 
did not know him by name), ‘ Never 
mind my name, I only want to see 
Mr. K for a few minutes.’ ‘Qh,’ 
the girl says, ‘you must say a name, 
or Mr. K will not see you.’ So 
then Robert said, ‘ Well, say I come. 
from 3, Square, concerning 
a dog he called there about.’ The 
door was then opened, and they were 
shown in the parlour, and Mr. K—— 
made his appearance, but very much 
doubted Mr. M ’s belonging to the 
police; but at last they assured him 
he did not. M showed his 
hands, and asked him if he ever saw 
a policeman with such hands as 
these? ‘Oh yes,’ says K , ‘I have 
done the same myself.’ He then 
proposed meeting them at seven 
o’clock in the evening at Hyde Park 
Corner, but told them not to bring 
any police or detective with them, 
as, if they did, he should not accom- 
pany them. However, they said it was 
very wet, and that you wished to know 
the result of the finding the dog the 
next morning” [by post], “and it would 
greatly oblige all if he would go 
there. So at last K—— said, ‘ Very 
well;’ and so they all three started 
across Hyde Park into the neighbour- 
hood of St. Giles. ‘ First,’ says Robert, 
‘he took us into the Crystal Stores 
public-house, in Endell Street; there 
he desired us to wait, which we did 
for some time. Then he came back 
and took us to Castle Street, to a 
beer-shop, where he again desired us 
to wait, with the pretext of trying to 
































5 had told her to give me as full an account of their proceedings as she could. 
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find the man who had got the dog, 
and so be continued, going from place 
to place, into Short’s Gardens, and 
Neale’s Court, to about twenty dif- 
ferent places, each time leaving them 
fora time. They were all horrid low 
dirty places, and it being so wet, we 
did not take so much notice as we 
otherwise would have done. We com- 
plained, and asked him how many 
more places we had to go to? He 
said, ‘It is as bad for me as you; and 
if you want to find the dog, you must 
find the man that has got it.’ Then 
we went towards Bedford Square, and 
Mr. M said, if they were going 
much farther he would go and get 
his dinner. Mr. K—— said he was 
going into Tottenham Court Road, 
and very likely we should have te go 
to King’s Cross, as he believed the 
dog was there, unless the man that 
had him would bring him to us. He 
then took us to No, 2 Pancras Street, 
avery small dirty place. The street 
is chiefly” [occupied by] ‘“ marine 
store dealers. The house we were 
taken into was dark: and we were 
taken from one room into another, 
and we were told to sit down. Pre- 
sently in came the dog, and was put 
upon the table by some of the men 
that were in the room; and two tall 
powerful-looking men put their backs 
against the door. ‘ There,’ they said, 
‘is not that your dog?’ But Tickler 
looking so thin, and losing his orna- 
mental hair, I said I did not think it 
was my master’s dog, and I wished 
to see it by daylight; so I tried to get 
out. But the men at the door said, 
‘No, that is your master’s dog, and 
take it;? but I said, ‘No, it is more 
than my place is worth to take home 
the wrong dog.’ So I managed to get 
out; but the dog was gone, I knew 
not where, nor whom it was taken 
away by; it went as by magic.* 
Some of them came out to us, and said 
—‘ If you stand here for a month you 
will not get the dog; if you want it 
you must go inside, and it will be 
brought to you.’ So we went in again, 





, and the dog again made its appear- 


ance, but where it came from we 
neither of us knew. One thing I 
omitted saying. The second beer-shop 
they went into in St. Giles’s there 





was @ man came up to K . 
apparently quite a stranger, and 
asked him if he would purchase 
a brace of grouse; and when they 
got into the said public-house in 
Pancras Street, the same man made 
his appearance, and asked my hus- 
band if he had the £2? and if he 
would pay it if they produced the 
dog; and he said, * Yes, of course he 
would’ (and he and M thought, 
and said afterwards, they should be 
truly glad to get out of their com- 
pany). Robert then asked about the 
collar; and they said, it was very 
foolish of him to think they should 
find him the collar, but, if they could 
find it, they would send it by parcels 
delivery (but it has never come yet). 
After they had seen the dog, this 
K had nothing to say about the 
dog; but when they came out, he 
said, they might ask ” [men- 
tioning my name] “ from him” [!!] 
“to please to think of him for his 
trouble; and that if ever they lost 
dogs, or cats, or anything (he was 
not particular what), if they applied 
to him, at No. 7 ——, he would 
endeavour to restore them. My hus- 
band and M wer€ both convinced 
it was the dog, though he looked so 
much altered. So he paid them the 
£2, and brought him home a little 
before three o’clock ; and they had 
been walking from before nine, and it 
rained nearly all the time. Mr. M—— 
then went to the police-station again, 
and told them they had got the dog, 
and also told them the different 
places they had been to. He saw the 
saine detective you had seen when 
you went there;t and he said he 
well knew this K , and he was 
thought the cleverest rogue in Lon- 
don. I'will take the liberty of telling 
you a short tale this K told Ro- 
bert and Mr. M He told them 
he called once at a gentleman's house 
in Grosvenor Street about a dog, and 
he was answered, as might be sup- 
posed, by the butler (ut K- knew 
him to be a detective); he had his 
shirt sleeves stripped up, and had 
some plate in his hand in the act of 
cleaning it. K—— said he had 
called respecting a dog. ‘Oh,’ said 
the butler, ‘I will put on my coat and 
































* Verb. et lit. 


+ I had done so. 
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accompany you.’ To this K—— said, 
* How long have you been in your ser- 
* vice?’ ‘Oh,’ he said, ‘some time now.’ 
* Well’ (said to him this K ), it is 
strange to me if you were not in the 
police force a fortnight ago; there- 
tore, I shall not accompany you. So 
good-morning ; and if the gentleman 
wants his dog, you must find it for 
him.’ So this will show you, sir, how 
well he knows and is known by 
different police, sir. Robert asked 
the men why they had cut the 
dog’s hair off (which had made him 
doubt of his being your dog)—why 
they cut his ornamental hair off— 
as it spoiled his beauty; and they 
said they had cut none off: it was, 
that he had been shut up with other 
dogs, and they had pulled it out (/). 
Poor thing! when they got him 
here, he had such a search to find 
you, or some of the family ; and when 
he could find no one, he set up such 
a howl. I am sure he well remem- 
bered the place again.” 





WAS THIS OUR DOG? 


This last toucheseemed to go a good 
way towards disposing of the point; 
still the letter disclosed elements of 
incertitude. The fair writer had not, 
I believe, seen the dog more than 
three or four times in her life; and 
neither of the two gentlemen of whom 
she writes had had, in our opinion, 
sufficient opportunities of becoming 
familiar with the dog’s person or 
ways; and whereas, in my subtle and 
provident sagacity, I had given spe- 
cial injunctions to those who were to 
go in quest of the dog to notice the 
eff-ct of its being addressed as “* Tick- 
ler” before the two sovereigns des- 
tined to release him from captivity 
should have been parted with, not 
the slightest notice, so far as the let- 
ter is concerned, had been taken of 
the matter. Nevertheless, imme- 
diately on receiving the above com- 
munication, I sent up to town the 
most minute directions for the dog’s 
being duly despatched forthwith to 
our rural abode. In the mean time, 
suppose the above letter related to, 
and my two sovereigns, and the two 
gentk men’s day’s damp tramp, had 
been thrown away upon another and 
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different dog than Tickler II.! Alike 
—but oh! how different! 


THE ARRIVAL OF A DOG. 


My letter was answered by another, 
dated the 20th August, informing me 
that on that day, Monday, “ poor 
Tickler,” as they still believed it to 
be, “ Robert, after giving him a good 
breakfast, had taken to the station, 
paid the fare down, put in some bis- 
cuits for him to eat on the way, and 
got the guard to promise to take 
particular care of him.” As we are 
five miles from the station, we des- 
patched a lad who favours us with 
his services, in town as well as here, 
and who well knew the dog, to re- 
ceive him at the station—the dog 
which had been sent down as “ Tick- 
ler”—our Tickler—Tickler lI. It so 
ebanced that I expected four other 
arrivals by the same train—that is to 
say, @ brace of sons, each with his 
dog, and both son and dog respeet- 
ively representing the two eyes of 
England— Oxford and Cambridge; 
the “twa doggies” last mentioned 
being delicate-yellow and black-and- 
tan terriers, Topsy (Oxford) and 
Grp (Cambridge), both of whom 
were perfect thoroughbred gentle- 
men, and intimate with Tickler II. 
None of the four, however, had the 
least idea that they were destined 
to be fellow-travellers, for many 
railes, of a dog whose identity was 
the sulject of such sore doubt and 
anxiety. 


THE POINT SETTLED! 


Ay, the moment after the arrival 
of the train, the body of Tickler was 
demanded, by warrant under my sign- 
manual, when out came a dog who 
knew my little Mereury, and he the 
dog, while my two surprised sons 
knew both: "twas Tickler IL, and 
no mistake whatever! The little 
** buss,” accompanied by cheery horn, 
stopped at my gates; and within 
two minutes Tickler II., followed by 
my two sons (whom also, by the 
way, we were glad to see), ran up 
the avenue. The evening 
of bis arrival was, strange to say, 
beautiful: the mellow sunlight feil 
charmingly on the sloping, “soft, 
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smooth-shaven lawn”—which is 
surrounded by drooping evergreens, 
myrtle, ivy, and laburnum—affording 
glimpses at almost every point of 
the blue bay and cliffs beyond, and 
dight with lustrous patches of rho- 
dodendrons, dahlias, drooping fuch- 
sias, and red and white roses. 
How poor Tickler took to scampering 
over the emerald lawn, and darting 
about among the shrubs—rolling 
over and over, wildly jumping up 
against ourselves, and saying as 
plainly as dog could say, who had 
just travelled some hundred and fifty 
miles, chained up in a dark dog-box, 
“If this isn’t Paradise after Purga- 
tory, I am not Tickler II.!” We 
were, however, quickly reminded of 
the passage in the foregoing letter 


relating to the disfigurement which ° 


the thieves had inflicted upon him. 
What do you think the miscreants 
had done? Cut off the hair close, 
round each eye, as well as at the top 
of the head and sides of the mouth, 
leaving two long tufts at the end of 
the jaws; also cutting away the hair 
from his breast and the back of his 
neck: so that the first idea he sug- 
gested to us was, that they must 
have intended clipping him into a 
resemblance of a French poodle! the 
wretches! Imagine a Skye poodle! 
And it was pitiful to feel his ribs and 
backbone, so sharp were they, and 
well-defined! When, moreover, sub- 
jected to the test of suspension by 
his fore-paws, his lightness told 
heavily of six weeks scanty feeding! 

The first moments of wild joyous- 
ness over, poor Tickler eyed me very 
solemnly, as I did him in turn; and 
in his eyes, looking mournfully out 
of his bald face, was plainly written 
—‘Isn’t it a shame?” Neverthe- 
less, in due time, he gave a good ac- 
count of some chicken bones, to 
which he afterwards added nearly 
half a tumbler of spring-water, and 
then lay down on the lawn, to con- 
template the lovely scene before and 
around him, and contrast it with 
Pancras Street and St. Giles’s! 

The next morning beheld the im- 
portant operation of his elaborate, 
thorough, and indispensable abla- 
tions, as will appear when it is 
borne in mind that in all probabi- 
lity his last had taken place on the 


Saturday before his being spirited 
away. I happened to see him, . 
through a back upper window, stand- 
ing silent and unresisting in the 
midst of a goodly trough of soap- 
suds; and when, some two hours 
afterwards, my daughter herself had 
combed so much of his hair as was 
left, I will be bound that there was 
not a sweeter dog in Christendom. 
I know, while saying this, that Pil 
(the Vicar’s Skye) is within a bun- 
dred yards, and not unworthy of 
commendation; buat still he is not 
Tickier, and besides, let my reverend 
friend wait till Pil shall have been 
stolen, clipped, disfigured, and dis- 
guised, as Tickler has been! “ Aha,” 
said he to me when I said this to 
him, “but there are no dog-stealers 
in my parish!” 


SYMPTOMS OF IMPROVEMENT. 


Each succeeding day made a dif- 
ference in Tickler for the better. 
Wholesome and select victuals (we 
are celebrated for our chicken and 
mutton bones in these parts), plenty 
of pure water, fresh air, and exercise, 
frequent sea-bathing, and a mind at 
ease (except perhaps when he reverts 
to the dismal past, or shudders as he 
asks himself, “ Am I to be stolen 
again ?”), are doing their work well, 
and telling their own tale. In fact, 
he was himself, a few days ago, un- 
der my own eye, made unpleasantly 
conscious of the fact that he was no 
longer the barebones he had come 
hither. We have a little ornamental 
iron gate, opening from the lawn on 
the carriage sweep ; and the morning 
after he came, he squeezed himself 
with perfect ease under the open 
space between the gravel and the 
bottom of the gate. This feat, how- 
ever, he performed with visible daily 
increasing difficulty, and at length 
fairly stuck fast! to his great alarm, 
manifest in his countenance; and it 
was only a desperate effort that got 
him through. I have not seen him 
make the attempt since ! 


WILL TICKLER If. RELATE HIS ADVEN- 
TURES # 

Why not, since his predecessor did? 

I was naturally curious to hear some- 
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thing about the seventy days’ capti- 
vity of Tickler II., and took cecasion 
several times, when we were alone, 
to intimate my wishes. As he did 
not seem inelined to respond, I took 
for granted that he happened to be 
“not i’ the vein;” so I resolved to 
seize what I conceived to be a highly 
favourable opportunity, and then ask 
him plump; and if he refused, learn 
the reason why. 

Not far from where I am writing 
is a stupendous landslip, which has 
become in time, mantled as its un- 
even surface is with green-sward and 
luxuriant foliage, a scene picturesque 
and grand whichever way the eye 
turns. On a lovely morning, or 
rather early noon, in this pleasant 
month of September, I sallied forth 
to enjoy the sublime scenery, silence, 
and solitude afforded by this land- 
slip. Tow unspeakably fresh, pure, 
and beautiful looked everything— 
above, around, below—earth, sea, 
sky! <A powerful steadfast N.E. 
wind had fairly routed the black 
battalions of sullen rain-clouds which 
had so long chilled and oppressed the 
earth, and its distressed inhabitants, 
and driven them clean out of sight, 
even into the far west; while the 
sun, in his glory, shone in the cloud- 
less sky, cheering the souls that had 
been so long deprived of his beams 
(truly the light is sweet, and a plea- 
sant thing it is for the eyes to behold 
the sun), and warming the earth 
into fruitful luxuriance. Before me 
stretched to the right the boundless 
blue waters; to the left they formed 
a charming bay, nothing visible on 
either but a tiny glistening sail or 
two. I sat on the summit of a 
grassy knoll, my book lying unheeded 
beside me, my chin leaning on my 
hand, and I gazing around me, with 
an occasional sigh of appreciation. No 
sound entered the ear save that of the 
sea—far, far, beneath, faint and soft, 
as it kissed the sands, or dashed in 
gentle dalliance against the base of the 
cliffs, which looked down upon them 
in awful silence. Tickler also seemed 
penetrated by a sense of the beauty of 
the scene, for he lay stretched at my 
feet, looking towards the sea, mo- 
tionless, and once or twice sighing. 
He had had two hours’ sport in chas- 
ing the rabbits (sole tenants of the 
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Jand-slip), but which had fitted 
about before him only like little 
shadows or ghosts! for he never 
could get at them, or even near them, 

“Isn't this lovely, Tickler?” said 
I, thinking it just the very nick of 
time to get him into talking humoonr, 
He looked up at me silently, with 
almost a human expression in his 
eye, and his tail wagged gently. 

“Rather different this from St, 
Giles’s—eh, Tickler?” He lay with 
his nose between his paws, and his eyes: 
fixed on the ocean, his tail straight 
as an arrow. From a faint motion 
about his nostrils, I fancied him 
smiling, as if inwardly tickled by 
something or other. 

“Tickler! Tickler!—Good dog, 
Tickler !” said J, coaxingly. He rose 
slowly, stretched himself after his 
usual fashion, with evidently an ex- 
quisite sense of enjoyment: suddenly 
his whole nature seemed roused, and 
he was off like a shot after a rabbit 
that had just caught his eye far be- 
neath! Vain—in short, utterly vain 
—were all subsequent entreaties and 
blandishments; the little dog per- 
sisted in maintaining, in the strictest 
sense of the word, a dogged silence. 
Everything, however, turns out for 
the best, and so it did in the present 
case, as the reader will see; for I 
have now something to tell him very 
far exceeding in wonder and interest 
anything which I have hitherto com- 
municated. I shall have to draw large- 
ly on his trust, but am not conscious 
of having done anything to cause my 
drafts to be dishonoured. If I am 
about to exhibit my much-loved dog 
in quite a new aspect, and disclose a 
startling interference with the laws 
regulating things visible and invisi- 
ble, material and spiritual, I cannot 
help myself; for Truth is Truth, and 
never more so than when it neces- 
sarily involves complete contradic- 
tion, and absolute impossibility. I 
was once myself a confirmed un- 
believer in the reality of what I am 
now as certain of as that I formerly 
disbelieved it. 


TICKLER II. AND THE GREAT MEDIUM! 


“t's all very easy to laugh, and 
say Pho! pho! ” replied my friend ; 
“but the Wonderful and the True 
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have always to encounter incredulity 
and ridicule as their appointed foes, 
over whom they always triumph !” 

“Just consider for a moment——” 

“]’ve already told you he’s to be 
at Lady ——’s this evening, as a 
special favour. She is young and 
beautifal, and has become a believer, 
and has prevailed on the great man 
‘to show some of bis prodigious do- 
ings, in order to try to overcome 

” 

“But on a dog!—It’s preposter- 
ous!” 

“My good friend, everything hu- 
man or animal yields to his aston- 
ishing and mysterious influence. A 
distinguished Parisian savan _ as- 
sured me personally that the opera- 
tions on a poodle at St. Cloud the 
other day, overwhelmed and filled 
everybody with awe. The poodle 
rose slowly from the floor towards 
the ceiling, and, when midway, float- 
ed several times gracefully round 
the room, with a wrapt air, the 
white tuft at the tip of his tail softly 
brushing against the nose of an au- 
gust spectator, who seemed trans- 
fixed with awe—the Medium majesti- 
cally waved his hand towards the 
window, which noiselessly opened, 
and, in the presence of the august 
person referred to, three members of 
the Institute, the Archbishop of 
Paris, and the British Ambassador, 
the poodle floated through the win- 
dow, the Medium informing us, in 
tones of duleet melody, that it was 
gone to have an interview with the 
Dog of Montarjis!” 

“Bless us!—Well, what has be- 
come of him?” 

“Become of him? No one knows, 
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except the Medium, who won’t an- 
swer questions.” 

“ But suppose my Tickler goes 
through the window after the poodle, 
and I never see him any more—what 
the wiser shall I be? and yet--——. By 
the way, I forget I may learn from 
him, before he sets off, who and 
where the rascal is that took him on 
the 28th June last—that will be some- 
thing. . . . But did the poodle 
at St. Cloud say anything before he 
started ?” 

“It’s already,” said my friend, 
looking at his watch impatiently, 
“ half-past five o’clock, and the thing 
begins at nine. We have to dine, and 
Lady ’s is at least six miles off. 
My carriage is in the lane; and if 
you like, you and Tickler may jump 
in, and we’ll see what comes of it.” 

There was no withstanding my 
friend. So, after much misgiving, 
which the dog also appeared to 
share, we both jumped into the 
carriage, followed by my friend, and 
off we drove. I became very 
thoughtful as we went along; and 
resolved, with the Great Medium’s 
permission, to ask Tickler, first, 
“Who had stolen him on the 28th 
June, and where the rascal now was?” 
secondly (in the interests of natural 
science), “‘ Why does a dog generally 
turn round three or four times before 
he goes to sleep?” If he answer 
me both, or either, of these questions 
satisfactorily, I may become a_be- 
liever, and perhaps, also, even a Me- 
dium myself. 

* 





* 

Can it be? Are there any longer 
such things as Laws of Nature ?—Oh, 
Tickler ! 
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THE REPUTED TRACES OF PRIMEVAL MAN, 


Grotogists and Archeologists 
have recently somewhat startled the 
public, by aunouncing the discovery, 
in the north-east of France and the 
adjacent corner of England, of sup- 
posed indications of the existence of 
the Human Race in the remote age 
when these tracts were inhabited by 
the extinct Elephant, Rhinoceros, 
Hippopotamus, and other mammals, 
whose bones are preserved in the 
Diluvium, or great superficial deposit 
attributed to the last wide Geological 
inundation. 

These indications are of the nature 
of rudely-chipped lumps of chalk-flint, 
fashioned to serve the functions of 
hatchets, knives, and other tools, 
and, it is conjectured, of instruments 
of war likewise, They occur in not 
inconsiderable numbers in the gravel- 
quarries or sand-pits of Abbeville and 
Amiens, and also at a few other spots 
bordering the wide valley of the Ri- 
ver Somme, more sparsely on the 
Seine, at Paris, and at one locality in 
England—namely, Hoxne in Suffolk. 
It is estimated that the total number 
of these “worked flints,” exhumed 
since their first detection by their emi- 
nent discoverer, M. Boucher de 
Perthes, of Abbeville, some twenty 
years ago, exceeds 1500, and may even 
approach 2000 specimens. 

The first recognition of these in- 
teresting relics was not an affair of 
chance, but the result, as M. de 
Perthes assures us, of a systematic 
search for traces of antediluvian man, 
undertaken by him subsequently to 
the year 1838, at which date he pub- 
lished a learned work, entitled De la 
Création, in which he stated his con- 
viction that sooner or later such 
traces would be found. For ten years 
he examined with scrupulous care 
and diligence every exposure and ex- 
cavation in the so-called diluvium 
throughout the Departments of the 
Somme, the Seine, and the Lower 
Seine; and though he failed te disco- 
ver any actual remains of man himself, 
he found many specimens of artifi- 
cially-shaped flints, showing marks 
of a human origin. His first accounts 


of these were submitted to the Emu- 
lation Society of Abbeville, but he 
published a more elaborate descrip- 
tion of them in 1847, in a remark- 
able work, Antiguités Celtiques et 
Antediluviennes, where their several 
forms are accurately delineated, and 
the situations under which they were 
found are carefully stated. Strange 
to say, his announcements awakened 
but little attention, notwithstanding 
their startling nature, and the char- 
acteristic alertness of his country- 
men to advance in any freshly-opened 
track of research. He appealed with 
little suecess to the archwologists and 
geologists of France, for a recognition 


‘of his facts, until 1854, when M. 


Rigollot of Amiens, a Corresponding 
Member of the French Institute, a 
highly scientific antiquary, and a 
sceptic in regard to M. de Perthes’s 
conclusions, undertook a scrapulously 
severe investigation of the pheno- 
mena. <A prompt and frank recan- 
tation of his doabts by this learned 
archeologist, in a pamphlet entitled, 
Mémoires sur des Instruments en Silex 
trouvés a Saint Acheul prés Amiens, 
et considérée sous les Rapports Géolo- 
giques et Archéologiques, drew the at- 
tention of the Institute at last to the 
subject. Soon afterwards several other 
skilled observers—M. Buteux of the 
Geological Society of France, and M. 
E. Hebert, a Parisian Professor of Geo- 
logy, among them—visited the !oca- 
lities on the Somme, and confirmed 
the genuineness of M. Boucher de 
Perthes’s discoveries. It is only with- 
in the last two or three years that 
the subject has attracted the notice 
of British scientific men. The inde- 
fatigable Dr. Falconer—at present 
so zealous an explorer of the kindred 
problem of the antiquity of the hu- 
man remains lately found in some 
British and other caves—first pointed 
out to some of the members of the 
Geological Society of London, the 
high importance of M. Boucher de 
Perthes’s researches. Thereupon, 
Mr. Joseph Prestwich, already well 
known for his successful examina- 
tions of the superficial deposits of 
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many parts of England, addressed 
himself to a scientific study of these 
French ones containing the “ worked 
flints.” This able geologist submit- 
ted a paper on the subject to the 
Royal Society of London in 1859 
(see Proc. Roy. Soc. vol. x. no. 35, 
p. 51), in which, abstaining from 
theoretical considerations, he ex- 
pressed his belief that the flint im- 
plements are the work of man—were 
found in undisturbed ground—and 
are associated with the remains of 
extinct mammalia; adding, as_ his 
opinion, that the period was a iate 
geological one, but anterior to that at 
which the surface assumed some of 
its minor features. 

Mr. Prestwich has re-examined the 
French localities several times, and 
lately presented another more amply 
illustrated memoir to the Royal So- 
ciety of London, which is soon to 
appear in print. Other distinguished 
British geologists have corroborated 
the statements of M. de Perthes and 
Mr. Prestwich. One of the most in- 
teresting of these recent verifications 
of the authenticity of the flint-imple- 
ments is a communication by J. W. 
Flower, Esq., to the Geological So- 
ciety of London, read June 22, 1859, 
and printed in the Society’s proceed- 
ings, vol. xvi. p. 190, and entitled, 
“on a Frror Imprement recently 
discovered at the base of some beds 
of Drirr Graver and Brick Eartu 
at St. Acheul, near Amiens.” This 
paper is important in the history of 
the subject, for its authenticating the 
actual finding of a good specimen of a 
wrought flint, by a competent explorer 
(the author himself), who “ found it 
lying at a depth of 16 feet from the 
surface, and about 18 inches from 
the fuce of the quarry, to which ex- 
tent the gravel had been removed ” 
by him. Annexed is a cut of the 
very specimen, on one half the scale 
of Mr. Flower’s lithographed repre- 
sentation of it in the Quarterly Jour- 
nal of the Geological Society. 

My own visit to the gravel-pits of 
Abbeville and Amiens, the results of 
which I propose to embudy in this 
communi@tion, was made in August 
last, under circumstances sufficiently 
propitious for gaining an insight into 
tlie conditions of this question of the 
true nature and import of the flint- 
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implements, itself but a part of the 
still greater problem of Primeval 
D. 


Van 





M. Boucher de Perthes, with the 
liberality and frankness for which he 
is distinguished, not only opened his 
rich museum of specimens from the 
gravel-pits to my inspection and 
study, but generously placed in my 
possession vearly the whole litera- 
ture of the subject, as well his own 
extensive works as numerous me- 
moirs by his distinguished French 
colleagues. Besides examining other 
lesser collections of the “ flints” and 
mammalian bones exhumed from the 
Diluvium, I gave my close attention, 
during several days, to the gravel- 
quarries themselves, whence these 
materials were procured, repeating 
my visits to them until my min 
was assured of its ability to decipher 
their contents us a great physical 
record. I make these personal state- 
ments simply as my title to the can- 
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did reader’s confidence in my care in 
pursuing this by no means simple 
investigation. 

The imbedding stratum, or place 
of sepulture, of the worked flints, 
geologically regarded, is—for Ab- 
beville, Amiens, and the other lo- 
calities on the Somme—a_ rudely- 
deposited, irregularly strewn bed of 
somewhat fragmentary chalk-flint, 
containing some flint-sand, a little 
pulverised chalk, and occasional 
Jarge blocks or boulders, of a bard 
quartzose Eocene sandstone. 

This evidently diluvial matrix, the 
repository, also, of the bones of gi- 
gantic mammalian quadrupeds, rests 
directly on a somewhat uneven and 
eroded floor of chalk, out of the 
wreck of the upper beds of which 
stratum the nodules of flint forming 
the greater part of the gravel have 
been derived. It is overlaid in its 
turn by no less than three other 
strata, of aqueous origin, but all 
formed under dissimilar conditions. 

First above the bone and hatchet 
entombing gravel lies a greyish white 
and brownish sand, imbedding seve- 
ral species of freshwater and terres- 
trial shells, identical with species 
now living in this part of the globe. 
Though fine-grained, these sands 
bear the marks of a rather brief 
process of deposition, for portions 
of them are unusually angular, or 
unworn in the grain, and their la- 
mine in many places bend and wave 
to conform to the greatly eroded and 
undulating floor of the gravel on 
which they repose. Solitary speci- 
mens of the worked flints are, on 
rare occasions, met with in the lower 
part of these sands, and also, as 
rarely, the bones of the fossil ele- 
phant. 

Third, in ascending order above 
the chalk occurs a second gravel, 
composed exclusively of chalk-flints 
in a rolled and more or less fractured 
condition. This bed varying in thick- 
ness, at St. Acheul, near Amiens, 
from two to five feet, exhibits conspi- 
cuously at this locality the marks 
of having been deposited or pushed 
along in very turbulent waters; for 
its lower boundary, beheld in section 
at the gravel-pits, shows a succession 
of sharply-conical, and somewhat 
spiral, deep depressions in the upper 
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surface of the sand beneath it, iden- 
tical in every feature with the fun- 
nel-shaped pits bored by any strong, 
swiftly-eddying current in a yielding 
bottom of mud or sand. 

Fourth, and uppermost in the series 
of loose beds, is a brown brick-earth, 
or ferruginous sandy clay or loam, in- 
terspersed with numerous small splin- 
ters of chalk-flint. At St. Acheul, 
and elsewhere near Amiens, where it 
is used extensively for conversion 
into bricks, this loam, which is but 
faintly laminated, is generally about 
three or four feet thick. Like the tor- 
rential gravel on which it rests, it 
is destitute not only of mammalian 
organic remains, but of the curious 
instruments in flint associated with 
them in the lowermost of the four 
superficial deposits. It does enclose 
some remains of another sort, which, 
when viewed in their relations to the 
vestiges of man beneath them, never 
fail greatly to impress the beholder 
by the contrasts they suggest in 
time, and the state of human art. 
These are numerous Roman graves, or 
rather regularly-shapen stone coffins 
of unquestioned Roman antiquity, 
oftentimes containing the skeletons 
of their inmates in a firm and well- 
conserved state. When the student 
of time, deciphering these four suc- 
cessive chapters in the physical his- 
tory of our globe, drops his gaze 
from these tombs,—which descend 
but a small yard vee the grass, yet 
take him back through almost one- 
third of the usually imagined lifetime 
of the world,—and lets his vision, 
pausing at intervals upon the monu- 
ments of alternate past ages of repose, 
and epochs of turbulent floods, rest 
at last, some twelve or sixteen feet 
lower in the earth, on a physical record, 
to him as expressive as the graves 
above, of the past existence, near the 
same spot, of a race of men unac- 
quainted with the metals—what won- 
der, with his critical spirit prostrated 
before his imagination, that he should 
forget to scrutinise the evidence, and 
should quit the ground with a senti- 
ment which he confounds with a logi- 
cal conviction of the vastn@s of the 
ages covered by the record? His in- 
quisitiveness keenly aroused by this 
impression, he interrogates afresh the 
pages of this stony register for other 
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and more palpable proofs of the 
human beings, and the extreme age 
indicated in the objects he has be- 
held; and, perplexed at the total ab- 
sence of any traces of man _ himseif 
—of even a single human tooth, or 
fragment of a human bone, where 
other teeth and other bones no better 
capable of preservation are of com- 
mon occurrence—he withdraws a 
second time from the seene, cogitat- 
ing many doubts, and at last, under 
the suggestions of a philosophical 
scepticism—the only right mood for 
analysing the apparently contradic- 
tory evidence before him —he asks 
himself the following questions: Are 
the flint-implements—these imputed 
products of man’s skill—actually the 
work of human hands? Again, though 
they and the mammalian bones, held 
to be distinctive of the Diluvium, do 
lie entombed together, does this de- 
monstrate that the cnce owners of 
each—the men who left the flints, 
and the animals who possessed the 
bones—also lived together in the same 
epoch ? 

Admitting that they were contem- 
porary, how far does this fact of itself 
establish the great antiquity of the 
human race? 

And, lastly, apart altogether from 
the proofs of age, deduced from the 
association of the human relics with 
the remains of the extinct quadru- 
peds, what is the geological evidence 
of the extreme agedness of both in 
the nature of the deposits of sand, 
gravel, and brick-earth placed above 
them—and in the intimations these 
give us of the time occupied in their 
formation ? 

Such are the more prominent que- 
ries suggested by the phenomena, 
and such, indeed, the actual questions 
asked every day of the scientific ob- 
server, by intelligent readers of the 
still very fragmentary literature re- 
lating to this new and strange arche- 
ologic problem. 

It will be my object in this Essay 
to answer in a candid spirit—as far as 
the state of existing facts, gathered 
from a careful study of this litera- 
ture, and from a recent visit to the 
French localities, and local, public, 
and private museums of the antiqui- 
ties under discussion will enable me— 
these several questi.m:, very much 
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in the order in which they are here 
presented. As they cover the whole 
ground of opinion and inquiry opened 
by the late discoveries, I propose, be- 
fore undertaking to consider them 
severally, to enunciate each of them 
at greater length. 

On the threshold of this inquiry, 
then, the critical mind is confronted 
with the following doubts :— 

Are these curious lumps of flint, 
called Antediluvian hatchets, &e.— 
so abnormal in shape and aspect— 
unequivocally the work of human 
hands; or may they not be products 
of physical agencies which have frac- 
tured the native flint nodules into the 
semblance of man’s workmanship ? 

Granting them to have been shaped 
by the skill of men, were the men 
who fashioned them actually the 
contemporaries of the extinct gigan- 
tic quadrupeds whose bones lie en- 
tombed in the same gravel; or are 
we justified in supposing that the 
quadrupeds and the implements were 
buried at different epochs—the qua- 
drupeds by an earlier incursion of 
waters, the flint tools by a later one 
which commingled them with the 
bones ? 

Again, granting that these flints 
testify truly to the existence of Man 
upon the earth at the epoch of their 
burial ; and granting also that the ra- 
tional beings who shaped them, and 
the extinct animals whose bones are 
associated with them, really lived in 
the same time upon our globe, what 
is the probable antiquity of the period 
when they thus coexisted? Would 
such a demonstration of their con- 
temporaneity establish a past dura- 
tion for the human race upon the 
earth, far transcending the commonly 
believed age of man; or may it not, 
under an admissible interpretation of 
the geological phenomena, be compat- 
ible, if not with the prevalent belief, 
with at least this conviction, that any 
remoter antiquity for the dawn of the 
human species remains still incapable 
of demonstration ? 

Independently of any attempt to 
establish a remote antiquity for the 
makers of the flint-implements, from 
the co-existence of these latter with 
the remains of extinct mammals in 
the diluvium or drift, may we not in- 
fer their extreme age from the simple 
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circumstance that they lie buried so 
many feet (twenty feet in some in- 
stances) beneath the soil, in a deposit 
evidently never, until now, turned 
over by human hands, and under 
three or four successively imposed 
strata, each one of which betokens a 
separate period of geologic time; or 
are we required, by known laws of 
sedimentary action, to adopt a differ- 
ent interpretation of the appearances, 
and infer these accumulations to have 
been possible within the period ordi- 
narily assigned to the residence on 
earth of the human family ? 

Are the so-called flint-implements 
of human workmanship, or the re- 
sults of physical agencies ? 

The fundamental question of the 
genuineness of the flint-hatchets as 
works of human art, naturally pre- 
sents itself to all inquirers whose im- 
pressions are drawn from loose gene- 
ral descriptions, or who may have 
chanced to see only a few specimens ; 
but doubt invariably gives way to a 
confident conviction of their having 
taken their form under the hands of 
man so soon as the observer exa- 
mines any large assemblage of spe- 
cimens, in the districts where they 
are fonnd, and where he is enabled 
to contrast them with the various 
aspects assumed by the unwrought 
native flints from the midst of which 
they have been extracted. If the 
student of this dim page of early 
history is inclined to possess himself 
of its truths, he should go first of all 
to Abbeville. There, in the gravel- 
pits near the town, but especially in 
the ample private collection of M. 
Boucher de Perthes, the discoverer, 
twenty years ago, of the human ori- 
gin of the wrought flints, and till 
lately their only interpreter, he will 
quickly learn to recognise their arti- 
ficial characters. Inspecting them as 
the lie in classified arrangement, 
he will soon become acquainted with 
their several types, and will presently 
grow conscious of a new sense, as it 
were, in distinguishing the human 
workmanship in its different phases, 
from any of the forms impressed by 
mechanical impact and attrition upon 
the unwrought fragments in the quar- 
ries. I am warranted in asserting that 
the most sceptical visitor to M. de 
Perthes’s museum will go away a con- 
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vert to the opinion that the many 
hundred specimens there assembled 
bear the plainest traces of human 
skill, and are genuine vouchers of 
the existence of Man in the age 
of the fossil elephant and other 
gigantic animals entombed in the 
Dilavium of geologists. Upon this 
point we possess indeed the candid 
testimony of some of the most emi- 
nent geologists and archeologists 
of our times, who have acknow- 
ledged that entering the collection 
with scepticism, they left it com- 
pletely convinced that these flints 
owe their distinctive shapes to the 
agency of man. Among the French 
savans, converts to his opinion of 
their origin, M. Boucher de Perthes 
cites Alexander Brongniart, Rigollot, 
Gaudry, Buteux, de Saulcy, and 
other well-known antiquaries and 
geologists; and among the English 
the highly authoritative names of 
Sir Charles Lyell, J. Prestwich, 
Godwin Austin, W. Milne, J. W. 
Flower, and J. Evans, nearly all of 
whom have either recorded their 
views or frankly discussed them in 
the meetings of the metropolitan 
scientific societies. For myself, I 
feel called upon —in justice to M. 
Boucher de Perthes’s inadequately 
acknowledged discoveries, and in 
fealty to trath—to confess, that be- 
fore I inspected his great collection, 
I had serious misgivings in regard 
to the origin of their shape, even 
although I had seen a few isolated 
specimens of the flint-knives and 
hatchets. I thought it not impossible 
that mechanical or molecular forces 
might have caused their contour by 
splintering and chipping the natural 
flint nodules while undergoing move- 
ments among each other or by sud- 
den changes of temperature. But 
the consideration which most induced 
a sense of scepticism was one which, 
as it enters largely into the ques- 
tion of the validity of many kinds 
of evidence, especially the authenti- 
city of facts observed with reference 
to preconceived hypotheses, I may 
pause a moment to notice. I allude 
to the trite subject of the influence 
of the imagination in perverting the 
perceptions of the senses, more par- 
ticularly to that mode of its inter- 
ference in which the visual impres- 
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sion of an object is often distorted 
into the semblance of some already 
established mental image, until it may 
be said, the mind it is which sees, 
while the eye only suggests. This 
tendency to illusion is notoriously 
strong in all observers of ardent 
imaginative temperaments. Indeed, 
the domination of the mental idea 
over the sensuous impression is a 
general law of the human mind, 
exemplified in the ease with which 
any person, child or sage, once set 
upon the search, will find profiles 
of animals and men in every pass- 
ing cloud, or still] more strikingly in 
the lamentable credulity of multi- 
tudes of otherwise sober-minded men 
and women who of late have thought 
they saw every conceivable impossi- 
bility, dignifying the self-deception 
by a name, and calling it Clairvoy- 
ance or Spirit-rapping, as if thus 
entitling it would make it rational. 
So treacherous, as well as so common, 
is the operation of this law, that I 
confess I had my misgivings, lest in 
searching among the beds of flints 
broken into all imaginable shapes, 
explorers with their attention focussed 
to one class of objects, and blind to 
every other class, might have been 
misled into collecting, as the products 
of human art, what only bore to such 
amore or less near likeness, 

Alive to this liability of the mind, 
when pre-occupied with certain 
images, to find their counterparts in 
nature, and to look for and find types, 
by neglecting the transitional or aber- 
rant forms which fill the intervals be- 
tween these, and tend to dispel its 
preconceptions, a careful investiga- 
tor will entertain a philosophical 
distrust of the distinctions between 
objects as they are represented in clas- 
sified collections or museums, until 
he assures himself, by a study of the 
field from whence the objects have 
been drawn, that intermediate shapes 
and structures incompatible with 
the grouping adopted, do not exist. 
This is the test to which the truth- 
loving student of the genuineness 
ot the worked flints should subject 
the phenomena. Let him acquaint 
himself familiarly, with the several 
forms and aspects of the stone im- 
plements in the only full collection 
extant, that of M. de Perthes, until 








he is confident he can recognise 
any type of them amid the pro- 
miscuous heaps of the newly-du 
flint rubble in the quarries, waa 
let him then repair to as many of 
these quarries of Abbeville and 
Amiens, whence the implements 
were taken, as he can visit, and 
in the midst of all the objects, na- 
tural and artificial, where no dis- 
trusts can disturb him about the ten- 
dencies of the mind unconsciously to 
garble the evidence, let him search 
for fragments in every stage inter- 
mediate between the worked speci- 
mens and the native unbroken 
nodules, but especially those which 
simulate most nearly the types re- 
cognised as human workmanship. I 
predict from personal experience that 
he will become after this—the only 
fair mode of sifting the physical 
statistics of the case—entirely re- 
assured as to the essential distinction 
between the two classes of frag- 
ments. His now awakened eye will 
have convinced him that, while the 
accidentally or physically fractured 
flakes and splinters are indefinitely 
multifarious in pattern, size, and 
mode of chipping, and the artificially 
or designedly fashioned specimens of 
the museum are of a few cific 
types and of one unvarying of 
fracture, there is between the two 
classes a distinction of kind, not of 
degree, each class possessing an un- 
mistakable plhysivgnomy or facies of 
its own—one the aspect of accident, 
the other the expression of intention 
or iteration of purpose. 

This generic character of the 
wrought flints, whatever their spe- 
cific pattern, may be best describ- 
ed as consisting in a certain unity 
of feature in the splintering by 
which the original nodule or frag- 
ment was reduced to the pattern we 
behold. If the specimen belong to 
that very common type which rude- 
ly resembles in form a spindle root 
or rather a much elongated pear, the 
flat conchoidal surfaces left by the 
successive flaking down of the mass 
are all manifestly so directed as 
to result in a single blunt point, 
and in a rudely hemispherical end 
for the hand to grasp. If, again, 
the specimen appertains to the 
group called Hatchets by M. Boucher 
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de Perthes—the normal shape of 
which is very nearly the solid Which 


would be enclosed by the bowls of 
two equal and large table-spoons 
united at their margins—the chip- 
pings by which the lump has been 
trimmed down to this pattern con- 
cur, with remarkable accord, in 
producing an edge round the imple- 
ment, which is generally beautifully 
straight when the specimen is looked 
at edgewise, but serrated, by the al- 
ternation of the chipping, into a very 
efficient saw. These have almost 
invariably a sharply oval and a 
bluntly oval end, as our resembling 
it to the bow] of a spoon when view- 
ed flatwise intimates. One of the 
plainest indications of their having 
been fashioned by man, is their beau- 
tiful oval symmetry of outline; an- 
other is the balance of their two 
sides, or what a zoologist would call 
their bilateralsymmetry. Surely it is 
not an admissible supposition that 
native nodules of flint, which, let it 
be remarked, do not affect a regular 
elliptical contour, could, to the num- 
ber of hundreds, perhaps thousands, 
in a single gravel bank, acquire by 
mere mechanical abrasion or colli- 
sion a shape so symmetrical, yet so 
onal that spherical pattern which 

Omiscuous rubbing or splintering 
nvariably tends to approach in a 
homogeneous substance like flint. 

Does the mere association in the 
same deposit of the flint-implements, 
and the bones of extinet quadrupeds, 
prove that the artificere of the flint- 
tools, and the animals, co-existed in 
time ? 

Assuming it to be demonstrable 
that the flint-implements have been 
shaped by human hands, the inter- 
esting question immediately arises, 
how long ago lived the men who 
fashioned them, and who have left 
behind them no other as yet disco- 
vered traces of even their existence ? 
As these antedilnvian relics are un- 
associated with the faintest clae to 
historic human time, it is obviously 
impossible to assign to them a definite 
epoch in the seale of centuries. Geo- 
logy is our sole guide to their age, 
and its chronology, be it remembered, 
does not in the present state of the 
science concern itself with measur- 
ble periods or positive dates, but 
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only with relative ones; not with the 
duration of conditions and events jn 
time, but rather with the order in 
which they have occurred. Even 
thus restricted, the inquiry, how long 
ago? in the sense, not of how many 
years or other fixed cycles, but in 
the sense of where in the ascertained 
succession of events lived that prime- 
val race of men, is still replete with 
an enticing interest. Let us then 
give our attention to the geologi- 
cal aspects of the phenomena con- 
nected with the worked flints, and 
Jearn what answers, in terms of rela- 
tive time, we can extort respecting 
the antiquity of these, and whether 
to the question of their antedating 
historic time, or the reported age of 
mankind, they can answer us at all, 
But before approaching this, the 
main point of my communication, it 
is needful to consider an objection 
respecting the genuineness of the in- 
troduction or imbedding of the “im- 
plements”’ within the stratum con- 
taining them, which is frequently 
offered by persons uninitiated in geo- 
logy, and who have not examined 
the Diluviuin and superficial gravels, 
They sceptically ask, may not the 
“wrought flints” belong to historic 
times, and huve insinuated them- 
selves downwards from the soil into 
the stratum which now entombs 
them, by mere force of incessantly 
acting gravity, either through chinks 
in the over-resting deposits, or be- 
tween their fragments and particles ? 
Preposterous as this question seems 
to the geologist or to the practical ex- 
cavator of the subsoil, it is so often 
and so constantly advanced, that it 
demands an answer, and our reply 
is, that a few minutes’ inspection of 
the beds containing and overlying 
the flint-implements of the Somme 
will assure any observer that they 
are entirely destitute of the imagined 
crevices, and are moreover altogether 
too compact and immovable to admit 
of any such insinuation or percola- 
tion of surface objects, The gravel 
is indeed so firm, that a live mole, 
with all his admirable appliances for 
burrowing, could not possibly enter 
it—so firmly imbedded, that the 
workmen use heavy iron picks to 
is es the half-cemented mate- 
rials, 
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Entering now on the question of 
the relative antiquity of these so- 
called antediluvian flint-implements, 
let us first discuss their original co- 
existence with the extinct Mammals, 
amid whose bones they lie. Did 
the race of savage men who made 
these rude flint hatchets roam the 
same forests, bathe in the same 
waters, and breathe the same air 
with the extinct mammoth or ele- 
phant, rhinoceros, hippopotamus, bos, 
horse, and other primeval quadrupeds 
whose fossilised teeth and bones are 
held by geologists to have been en- 
tombed as long ago as the last great 
revolution of the surface, which over- 
spread it with the Diluvium or drift ; 
or did the men, notwithstanding the 
association of the “ flints ” and bones, 
live after the extinction of those 
large races, tenants of the same re- 
gion with an altered surface, until they, 
the men, in their turn, were overtaken 
by an inundation, or a diluvium that 
obliterated that surface, and buried 
its most enduring objects within the 
stratum on which they rested? It 
was mainly with a view to interpret 
for myself whatever might relate to 
this question, that I recently ex- 
amined all the more noted localities 
of the flint-implements on the Somme, 
and I therefore solicit the reader’s 
patient attention to the geological 
facts which I there observed, and 
which I have outlined in the early 
part of this paper. 

As the imputed great antiquity of 
the race of men indicated by the 
stone hatchets, rests not only upon 
the proved antiquity of the organic 
remains imbedded along with these 
implements, but upon the determina- 
tion that the animals denoted by the 
fossils, and the men of the wrought 
flints, were contemporaries, it is 
clearly necessary to establish both of 
these points with all the precision of 
scientific demonstration. At the very 
outset of the investigation we en- 
counter the latter of these inquiries. 
We must, therefore, before proceed- 
ing further, interrogate closely all the 
geological phenomena which promise 
a reply to it. 

The reader will have noticed in the 
account already given of the deposit 
enclosing the worked flints and the 
bones, that the materials are de- 
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scribed as presenting all the signs of 
having been irregularly strewn and 
rudely deposited — indeed, all the 
usually admitted indications of twr- 
bulent diluvial action. The upper 
beds of the chalk formation on which 
they rest, have been torn up and 
broken into a fragmentary mass or 
rubble, a mixture of rolled lumps 
of chalk and unabraded nodules of 
chalk flint. The surface of the chalk 
is uneven, with shallow troughs and 
basins hollowed in it, as by a passing 
erosive flood, moving with a strong 
eddying current. The diluvial de- 
posit itself consists of coarse and fine 
gravel and sand, rolled flints, and 
subangular fragments of all sizes 
compatible with the material, and in 
well-laminated parallel beds, not sort- 
ed, as it inevitably would be had 
the watery current been a steady or 
equable one of moderate force and 
prolonged duration, but promiscu- 
ously intermixed, in imperfectly dis- 
cernible, short, tapering, and abruptly 
truncated oblique layers, dipping and 
abutting at high angles among them- 
selves, and inclining towards nearly 
all the points of the compass, and at 
angles as steep to the horizon as 30 
or even 40 degrees—features all of 
them plainly implying a violent and 
transient surge. As if to offer us still 
more unequivocal proof of the energy ° 
of the transporting current, this wild- 
ly-tossed gravel contains scattered 
boulders, or masses of a ponderous 
compact sandstone, supposed to be 
of Eocene age, of dimensions varying 
from a foot in diameter to a super- 
ficies of 3 feet breadth with the same 
thickness, the larger ones weighing 
about half a ton. These blocks of 
sandstone are, moreover, all more or 
less abraded and rounded at their 
edges and corners, evincing how 
roughly they have been bouldered. 
In these conditions they are numer- 
ous around Amiens, especially at 
St. Acheul, St. Roque; and Montier. 
The upper surface of the gravel is 
still more undulating than the 
lower, even to the extent of ex- 
posing in profile some singularly 
sharp grooves and ridges; and what 
is of especial significance, the rude 
layers within the deposit follow im- 
perfectly these undulations of the 
upper boundary. To all these marks 
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of diluvial action must be added 
those presented by the fossil bones 
and teeth, and by the flint-imple- 
ments, very few of which latter are 
destitute of traces, more or less ob- 
vious, of attrition with the gravel, 
while many of them have been ob- 
served by M. de Perthes to be so 
much rubbed down as to retain but 
faintly the features of works of human 
art. 

The argument which we would erect 
upon all these manifest indications of 
turbulent action in the waters which 
left this very promiscuous deposit, is, 
that by pointing to an agency—an 
incursion, we mean, of the by no 
means distant ocean—perfectly ca- 
pable of invading the dry land within 
historic time, and mixing up its more 
recent surface objects with previously 
buried relics of an earlier or prehis- 
toric epoch, we are debarred from 
assuming that the two classes of 
monuments were coeval, and that 
from the imputed age of the one 
we can infer the antiquity of the 
other. This is what those do who 
view all the strface drifts as but 
one formation, pointing to but one 
date, calling it the Dilaviam. We 
pray the reader to observe, that it 
is far from our meaning here, that 
we can disprove the contemporane- 
ousness of the flint-shaping men and 
the great antediluvian quadrupeds. 
We only assert—but assert confident- 
ly—that the phenomena utterly fail 
to prove it. The burden of the case 
is with those who, treating the Dilu- 
vium as one and indivisible in mode 
of formation and in date, accept the 
mere fact of ypresent association in it 
as evidence of coexistence in time. 
If, therefore, it can be shown on 
an interpretation of the geology, in 
accordance with sound physical prin- 
ciples, that a redressing of the de- 
posit may have taken place, the ver- 
dict must be that this coexistence 
in time is not established, and the an- 
tediluvian antiquity of man must be 
cast out of the high court of science 
with a verdict of Not Proven. 

It has been stated that the flint- 
implements exhibit, in many in- 
stances, all the marks of a rubbing 
down of their artificial surfaces by 
attrition with the gravel in which 
they lie; but it is worthy of note, 
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that the converse of this relation of 
the surfaces left: by nature and art 
is to be witnessed in not a few spe- 
cimens, the pebbles or fragments of 
the native flint nodules having mani- 
festly been rolled and abraded before 
they were dressed into shape by the 
human hand. In the former case, 
the artificial chipping underlies the 
natural smoothing; in the latter, it 
overlies it. Now, the occurrence of 
this latter condition, long ago noticed 
by M. de Perthes, and lately re- 
marked upon by J. W. Flower, Esq., 
(in his interesting communication to 
the Geological Society of London, in 
June, 1859), certainly justifies, to some 
extent, the induction arrived at above, 
of the possibility—to use no stronger 
term—of the human work having been 
buried long after the entombment of 
the bones of the lost pachyderms and 
other animals. We say to some ex- 
tent, for undoubtedly a portion of the 
flint-gravel may have become water- 
worn and rounded by more than one 
translation of waters over it, during 
the Tertiary ages, before the last great 
disturbance or disturbances of the 
sea, which covered the surface so 
widely with diluvium, and extermi- 
nated so many of the larger mam- 
mnalia. 

What is the antiquity of the 
Mammalian bones with which the 
Jlint-implements are associated ? 

Admitting that, by an exhaustive 
survey or analysis of all the pheno- 
mena connected with the flint-imple- 
ments and the Mammalian remains 
of the Diluvium (so-called), we can 
establish their contemporaneousness, 
another demonstration is still need- 
ed,—that of the age of the bones 
or diluvium enclosing them,—be- 
fore the geological determination of 
the synchronism of the relics of the 
aniediluvian men and the extinct 
mammals, can possess. any high 
archeological importance. The pro- 
blem we are aiming to settle is 
that of the antiquity of the human 
race; this, in the present investiga- 
tion, is assumed to be indicated by 
that of the Dilavium, which has its 
date recorded by the bones which it 
entombs. But how do these organic 
remains denote a special antiquity? A 
relative epoch in the geological scale of 
time—in the succession of terrestrial 
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events—they do denote, but a definite 
date among the exactly measured and 
counted cycles of astronomical time 
is not even vaguely implied by them. 
Historic, or human time, has its 
starting-point or zero in the present; 
but a gulf of unknown span, not 
even dimly seen across, divides it 
wholly, so far at least as either the 
flint-implements or mammals of the 
Dilavium can bridge it, from the 
geologic ages which went befove. 
These ages, cut off, at their ter- 
mination, from even the traditions 
of mankind, and as yet undefined in 
their commencement, float loose or 
insulated, as it were, in the un- 
bounded eternity of the past; and, 
as every effort hitherto made by 
the most sagacious geologists and 
archeologists to link on any part of 
them with modern time has ulti- 
mately failed, so, equally abortive 
have proved all attempts to measure 
the periods of the earlier by the 
cycles of the later. Indeed, dynamic 
geology is in its infancy. In other 
words, so inadequately supplied is 
this branch of the science with the 
data requisite for measuring the 
rates of progress of the changes, to 
record which is its special province, 
that judicious geologists deem it at 
present impracticable to translate 
the events of the one scale into the 
time of the other. 

Let us admit that the wrought 
flints are truly contemporary with 
the animals whose bones lie side by 
side with them, and that the deposit 
embedding both is the general Dilu- 
vium or mammalian drift; do these 
facts, of themselves, determine the 
flints to have been fashioned in an 
age preceding the usually assigned 
date-of the birth of man? Logically 
it must be conceded they do not; 
for, independent of the absence or 
presence of these or other vestiges 
of man in the Diluvium, és anti- 
quity or relation to historic time, is 
obviously not ascertainable. Apart 
from human relics in, or over, or 
under, the drift, how can we link it 
on to human time at all? Before 
the discovery of the flint-implements 
in this superficial formation, or so 
long as the traces. of man were 
known only in deposits later than 
the Diluvium, it was deemed to be- 
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long to an age antecedent to the 
creation of man, and had, therefore, 
a relatively high antiquity assigned to 
it; but now, granting that relics of 
men have been authenticated as 
buried in it, is it sound reasoning, 
we would ask, to infer for these 
relics the very antiquity which was 
only attributuble to the Diluvium, 
because it was believed destitute of 
all such human vestiges? The Dilu- 
vium of geologists has, since the 
days of the illustrious Cuvier, been 
always looked upon as something 
very ancient, simply because he and 
his successors, finding it replete with 
the remains of huge land mammals 
no longer living, never succeeded in 
detecting in it a solitary bone or 
tovuth of a human being, nor, indeed, 
anything indicative of man’s exis- 
tence; but now that things indi- 
cative of man have been found, it 
is surely illogical, and a begging of 
the very question itself, to impute an 
age incompatible with the fact of his 
then existing. 

As matters now stand, is it not as 
rational to infer the relative recency 
of the extinct Elephas primigenius 
and the other mammals of the Dilu- 
vium, from the coexistence of the 
works of men with them, on the 
ground thit the human is a living 
and modern race, as it is to deduce 
the antiquity of man from the once 
erroneously assume! greater age of 
those animals? 1 would repeat, then, 
that a specially remote age is not 
attributable to the flint-carving men 
of the Diluvium, simply because it is 
the Diluvium or Mammoth-embed- 
ding gravel which contains them, 
If their association with these ex- 
tinct mammals does intimate a long 
prehistoric antiquity, the evidences 
of this are to be sought in some of 
the other attendant phenomena. 

Let us proceed to inquire into the 
indications of a great antiquity in 
the Diluvium, from the nature of its 
organic remains, 

Supposing, for the sake of the 
discussion, it can be satisfactorily 
shown that the fabricators of the 
flint-weapons or tools actually shared 
the soil with the gigantic extinct 
Pachyderms and Ruminants in the 
ages terminated by the strewing of 
the Diluvium, the interpretation of 
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the antiquity of that period from the 
affinities of those now lost races 
becomes a point of the highest in- 
terest. What, then, do the struc- 
tures and relationships of those 
antediluvian animals, as they have 
been styled, imply? Though all of 
them of extinct species, their generic 
relationships assuredly betoken con- 
ditions in the physical geography 
and climate of the region widely dis- 
similar from those now prevailing. 
The Rhinoceros and Hippopotamus 
denote a winter temperature in the 
air and waters, strikingly in contrast 
with that which now obtains in 
Northern France, or indeed anywhere 
in its latitude upon the globe; nor 
do the other genera, the Elephant, 
Horse, Bos, and Cervus, contradict 
their testimony. Iam aware that 
it has been proved (see Lyell’s 
Principles of Geology) that this very 
elephant, the Siberian Mammoth, 
frequented colder latitudes than even 
Northern France, and was clad in 
fur as if to fit it to withstand a 
more frigid climate than any into 
which its congeners, the Asiatic or 
African elephant, ever enters in the 
wild state; and I am also awake 
to the wisdom of Sir Charles Lyell’s 
objection to our assuming that a par- 
ticular extinct species must have been 
suited to climatal conditions similar 
to those with which living species 
of the same genus are now in har- 
monious adjustment. Nevertheless, 
climate — signifying thereby “ more 
than mere temperature—is con- 
fessedly a most potent element in 
the geographical distribution of ani- 
mal types, more particularly the 
higher ones, as exemplified in the 
range of the Simiadw or Monkeys, 
and even in that of the living Pachy- 
dermata themselves. 

But apart from any question of 
mere climate, the chief significance 
of a lost group of animals so marked 
in their characters and habitudes 
as those of the Diluvium, is in its 
pointing to features of physical geo- 
graphy now obliterated from the 
region they occupied. It is this con- 
sideration, and this principally, which, 
in a case like the present, implies 
antiquity in intimating extensive and 
thorough changes in the distribution 
of the dry lands and waters, the 
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dominant winds, the vegetation, and 
indeed in all the physical conditions 
upon which depend the whole com- 
plex balance of organic life, changes 
which unfitting a country for its 
earlier denizens, slowly and even 
imperceptibly adapt it to a later 
fauna. 

The real question, then, suggested 
by the organic remains, is this;— 
they imply a former physical geo- 
graphy, unlike that now distine- 
tive of the region where they occur, 
but to what extent unlike, science 
does not instruct us; what lapse 
of ages has it demanded to con- 
vert this wide tract of the globe’s 
surface from the one condition to the 
other, to modify it from a state espe- 
cially suited to those extinct ante- 
diluvian races, into this which we 
now behold, where we think they 
cannot naturally subsist? Vague,. 
most vague, is the reply which Geo- 
logy, taking counsel of its associate 
sciences, Zoology and Physical Geo- 
graphy, can pretend to offer to this 
simple query. For anything ap- 
proaching a definite answer, the 
data are altogether too indetermin- | 
ate. As in every other attempt to in- 
terrogate Geology upon the subject of 
Time, her response is Sybilline. She 
has two classes of votaries, one en- 
titled the Uniformitarian schovl, or 
Quietists, who, interpreting the past 
changes in the earth’s surface by 
the natural forces, especially the gen- 
tler ones, now in operation, overlook 
the more energetic and promptly 
acting ones; and another, the school 
of the Catastrophists, perhaps more 
fitly defined the Paroxysmists, who, 
blind in the opposite eye, see only 
the most vehement energies of na- 
ture—the earthquake and the inun- 
dation—and take no account of the 
softer but unceasingly efficient agen- 
cies which gradually depress or lift 
the land, or silently erode and recon- 
struct it. By each of these, ber an- 
swers as to Time are differently in- 
terpreted: the Quietist translates 
them in terms of gentle change, in- 
volving enormous time; whilst the 
Paroxysmist reads in them expres- 
sions of violent and sudden muta- 
tions, only compatible with altoge- 
ther briefer periods. To recall a 
simile already employed, the judges 
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who pronounced a judgment of Not 
Proven on a previously tried part of 
this case—the question of contempo- 
raneousness of the flint-implements 
and the bones found with then— 
now, upon the present count, reply 
that the Bench is not of one mind, 
but is equally divided. 

To take a parallel from the his- 
tory of an older science—the more 
numerically exact branch of know- 
ledge, Chemistry—the analysis of 
geological time may be said to be 
only as yet in the qualitative stage, 
or that of classification, and not to 
have even entered the second, or 
quantitative period, or that of precise 
measurement. 

These views bear particularly on 
the inquiry, How far can we infer a 
great antiquity to these earliest records 
of mankind from the nature of the 
containing and overlying sedimen- 
tary deposits? To this, the last of 
the queries I have assumed the reader 
to propose, let me now briefly ask 
his attention. 

We are now on mental ground, alto- 
gether independent, it will be observed, 
of any decisious relating to the two 
preceding and only partially answered 
_ questions ; for it matters not how the 
problem of the contemporaneousness 
of the worked flints and the ante- 
diluvian mammals may be settled, 
nor, again, how prolonged or how 
brief an interval of time we must 
assign to the changes of physical geo- 
graphy revealed by the changes in 
the mammalian associates of man, if 
we can infer the antiquity of the 
hand-wrought flints from the charac- 
ters of the deposits which overlie 
them. If the patient reader wiil 
turn back to the descriptions I have 
given of these deposits, and, while 
reviewing their composition, will also 
revert to the reflections indulged in 
while upon the topic of geological 
time, and the rival interpretations of 
phenomena in respect to the rate of 
progress of formations, he will be 
sufliciently prepared, not only as to 
the facts, but as to the modes of read- 
ing them, to go along with me in 
cautiously discussing this the obscur- 
est portion of the whole subject. 

Thus premonished, let the reader 
imagine himself standing with me in 


the gravel-pits of some locality where . 
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the deposits exhibit their aver, 
thickness and fullest complexity. e 
will assume the place to be St. Acheul, 
near Amiens, and let us, as we survey 
each of the beds in ascending succes- 
sion, turn alternately to our two geo- 
logical interpreters, the Quietist and 
the Paroxysmist, both equally entit- 
led to our respectful attention to their 
different readings of the phenomena. 
To our interrogations concerning the 
relative slowness or speediness of the 
accumulation of the materials forming 
the lower or Bone-and-Hatchet-Con- 
taining stratum, the Quietist or Uni- 
formitarian geologist will probably 
answer, That it must have occupied 
a long period—how long, in terms of 
historic time, he will not venture to 
say; and in support of his opinion, 
he will point to its thickness, no- 
where less than eight or ten feet, 
in some spots sixteen or seventeen 
feet—to the rolled or water-worn 
aspect of the gravel itself, implying a 
prolonged attrition in some estuary- 
tide or river-current—and to the in- 
distinctly stratified structure of the 
whole mass, which here and there ex- 
hibits even a thin short layer of sand. 
The Paroxysmist, giving Ads inter- 
pretation, answers, That mere thick- 
ness, without a knowledge of the 
rate or velocity of accumulation, 
or, in other words, the energy of the 
collecting agent, is of almost no sig- 
nificance as respects the time it has 
taken a particular deposit to form; 
that a bed of angular fragmentary 
matter will acquire as much of the 
rolled or water-worn appearance by 
a brief exposure to severe rabbing 
at a high velocity and under a heavy 
pressure of deep water and of the 
saperincumbent parts of the mass 
itself, as by very prolonged but 
far gentler friction producible by 
tides or running streams; and that 
the stratified structure, especially 
when it is of this oblique, irregular, 
and uuconformable character, is more 
characteristic of a rapidly-acting, 
tumultuous inundation, than of long- 
operating, more softly-moving waters. 
To lend validity to his own reading 
of this part of the record, he reminds 
us of the occasional blocks of sand- 
stone of one, two, or three feet dia- 
meter found low in the deposit, or on 
the usual horizon of the flint-imple- 
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ments and fossil bones, and bids us re- 
flect that they at least could not have 
been conveyed to where we see them 
by any known force of water short of 
that which it derives from the vehe- 
ment internal heavings of the earth’s 
crust. If the possibility is suggested 
of their having been transferred hitler 
by the floating power of ice, he directs 
our regard triumphantly to the bones 
of Rhinoceros, Elephant, and Hippo- 
potamus, with which the boulders are 
associated, as testifying to probably 
a warmer, certainly not a colder, 
climate than that now prevailing in 
France, where no such process takes 
place. He further asks our attention 
to the obvious marks presented by 
these blocks, of their having been 
roughly bouldered in contact with 
materials capable of extensively rub- 
bing down all their corners, edges, 
and original surfaces; and, ever ready 
for a skirmish in support of his ideas, 
he throws down the gage of battle by 
demanding defiantly of the Quietist, 
by what processes of slow deposition, 
erosion, and elevation, he proposes to 
explain not only these phenomena, 
but the fact that the deposit is spread 
broadcast over all the valley of the 
Somme, from beneath the peaty 
meadows which bound the river, up 
the gently ascending slopes of this 
wide shallow trench in the land, to 
the summits of the plateaus which 
determine the existing drainage, cis- 
tributed diffusedly, too, and not in 
terraces, such as might denote oscilla- 
tions in the relative levels of land 
and sea. 

When questioned as to the length of 
time occupied in its formation by the 
next stratum—the hed of white and 
brown sand, from 7 to 10 feet thick, 
lying immediately on the gravel— 
the advocate of gradual changes will 
respond, that assuredly here, at least, 
we witness the indications of a quiet 
and greetly protracted period. He 
will exclaim exultingly, Behold this 
very regular lamination, this firmness 
and evenness, and, for a portion of 
the bed, this water-worn smoothness 
of the granules; and take note espe- 
cially of the delicacy of these nume- 
rous small, fragile, fresh-water shells, 
identical in species with some of the 
molluscs now inhabiting the region. 
What stronger proof could be required 
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that an ancient river or long lake 
filled the broad valley of the Somme, 
if not after the entombing of the fos- 
sil bones and the hatchets, at least 
late in the period of the animals and 
men who owned them; and what 
more convincing monument conld 
such a sheet of fresh water have left 
behind it of its having existed during 
an immense lapse of ages? 

He of the Paroxysmist school, con- 
templating the same phenomena, and 
some others, perhaps naturally over- 
looked by his friendly opponent, the 
advocate of slow mutations, is willing 
to concede the fresh water, and conse- 
quently some important changes in 
the physical geography of the district 
since those days, but he resolutely 
dissents from the inference that the 
sand must have required a very long 
time to form, and insists on calling 
our attention to three facts—first, 
that a portion of the sand is very 
sharp and angular, indicating a rather 
transient movement; secondly, that 
its lamination is by no means either 
level or uniform, but in many locali- 
ties is disturbed, undulating with 
the very undulating floor of gravel; 
and, thirdly, that the trenches, hol- 
lows, and ridges in this floor or 
npper surface of the gravel, of them- 
selves imply that the current which 
first passed across it, that of course 
which overspread it with the sand, 
was something far swifter than a 
quiet inflow of silting water—was, 
in truth, endowed with that far from 
trivial velocity which confers the 
power of eroding and ploughing up 
already settled or impacted suban- 
gular matter, and of carrying part of 
it bodily away. Perhaps he will add 
that the thickness of the sand is no 
true measure of the time it has con- 
sumed in forming, inasmuch as under 
certain easily indicated favourable 
conditions, of retardation of a current 
bearing floating particles, as great a 
depth of sediment will accumulate in 
a few years, as would, under a normal 
state of things, consume many cen- 
turies in collecting. We, self-consti- 
tuted umpires in this discussion, in- 
terpose our conviction that neither of 
these earnest interpreters of nature 
is competent, in the present state of 
science, to pronounce with any posi- 
tiveness whether the formative pro- 
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cess was slow or rapid; for how slowly 
or how rapidly a given foot or fathom 
of silted sand has taken to stratify 
itself, no geologist of either school 
will venture soberly to calculate, es- 
pecially when he reflects that neither 
school has hitherto succeeded in 
attaining that familiarity with all the 
modes of operation of that most mar- 
vellous agent, water, without acquir- 
ing which, it is in vain to hope for a 
quantitative measure of its rates of 
action, under apparently the most 
simple conditions. 

Maintaining our station at the 
gravel-pits, with our two “ represen- 
tative men,” our Quietist and Parox- 
ysmist interpreters of the geology, 
we tire at the prospect of receiving 
somewhat similar explanations to 
those just heard, if we venture to 
ask what time it took to furm the 
two remaining beds in the bank—the 
narrow wildly tossed layer of gravel, 
and the faintly-laminated brown 
sandy clay or brick-earth, which caps 
the series, nourishes the grass, and 
shelters the Roman graves. We 
therefore terminate our interroga- 
tions by demanding of the cham- 
pion of each school his own ex- 
planation of the successive physical 
changes witnessed by this region of 
the Somme since the period of the 
gigantic mammals, that wasmay, by 
contrasting the two theoretical his- 
tories, the better appreciate what 
Geology has at present to say in rela- 
tion to our leading inquiry—the pro- 
bable antiquity of the primeval race 
of Men who left behind them the 
flint-implements of the Dilavium. 

The Quietist, or student of nature’s 
more tranquil moods and changes, 
will probably offer something like 
the following historic sketch. Start- 
ing with the formation of the gravel, 
which contains the mammalian bones 
and flint implements, he will con- 
ceive it to have been spread over 
the surface of the chalk by a broad 
river sulject to inundations, filling 
the valley of the Somme, and sub- 
merging the carcasses, or at least the 
bones, of the animals pasturing near 
its borders. To explain the wide dis- 
tribution laterally of the ossiferous 
gravel, and its altitude above the 
present bed of the valley, it will be 
necessary to suppose that this river, 
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or mass of fresh water, commenced 
its formative functions at a higher 
level, or one nearer that of the 
plateau through which it now flows 
—running on or over the upland, 
and not below or within it, as it now 
does—and that the drainage has 
gradually excavated the valleys of 
the Somme and its tributaries to 
their present lower levels, collect- 
ing and strewing on their shifting 
beds and banks the flint-gravel, with 
its embedded bones and human 
relics. By assuming that this sinking 
of the river-bed was continuous, and 
attended probably by a continuous 
rising of the level of the land above 
the sea, and was not accompanied by 
any long pauses, or interrupted by 
counter-movements of subsidence, we 
can account for the total absence of 
traces of either sea-margins or 
river-terraces, and for the uniform 
manner in which the gravel clothes 
the eroded surface of the chalk, and 
conforms to all its slopes. The 
cutting out or trenching of the 
valleys is thus attributed to a 
fluviatile erosion, demanding an im- 
mense lapse of time for its accom- 
plishment, and not to an invasion or 
successive invasions of the sea, 
carving and modelling the land for 
the reception and conveyance cf the 
atmospheric waters. The suggestion 
of an antiquity for the human family 
so remote as is here implied, in. the 
length of ages required by the gentle 
rivers and small strearns of porth- 
eastern France to erode its whole 
plain to the depths at which they now 
flow, acquires, it must be confessed, 
a fascinating grandeur, when, by 
similitude of feature and geology, 
we extend the hypothesis to the 
whole north-west frontier of the 
continent, and assume, that from 
the estuary of the Seine to the 
eastern shores of the Baltic, every 
external feature of valley, dale, and 
ravine—in short, the entire intaglio 
of the surface—has been moulded by 
running waters, since the advent of 
the human race. 

Perhaps the geologist of the school 
disposed to recognise only the more 
gradual changes in the configura- 
tion of the surface, conscious of the 
grave difficulties which beset the 
present application of this hypo- 
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thesis, will adopt a different explana- 
tion, and set out with the conception 
that the great valleys of the land 
were already scooped before the 
strewing of the Diluvium or ossi- 
ferous gravel. His most natural 
assumption will then be, that the 
gravel was deposited in the bed 
and on the shores of a tidal estuary, 
frequented by the makers of the flint 
hatehets and by the extinet quadru- 
peds, and that the stratum was dif- 
fused wider and higher by a progres- 
sive sinking of the land, submerging 
successive y tresh tracts, till all the 
district now capped by this par- 
ticular Diluvium was overspread. 
This supposition involves a much 
less protracted period than the pre- 
ceding, not more time, indeed, than, 
at the rate of elevation or subsidence 
of the earth’s crust at present in 
progress on sundry coasts, would 
depress the district of the Somme 
perhaps one hundred feet. Certain 
indispensable evidence, of like na- 
ture in both cases, is wanting to lend 
countenance to either of these hy- 
potheses. There are no independent 
proots, in the form of fluviatile shells, 
of the long residence of the rivers 
within their existing valleys at 
materially higher levels than those 
they now occupy, to confirm the 
JSormer view ; nor any similar monu- 
ments of the long residence of the 
sea, or of estuary waters, in the shape 
of marine organic remains in the bed 
and on the lower slopes of the valley, 
to sustain the latter. Till such are 
found, both hypotheses may be re- 
ceived as suggestive speculations, 
but cannot be accepted as steps to- 
wards a sound theory of the origin of 
the flint-gravel of the Somme. 
Ascending to the beds which over- 
lie this “sepulehral earth” of the 
mammoth and his associates, our 
friend of the tranquil school will 
account for them, by appealing to 
processes very similar to those al- 
ready invoked. He will show us, 
that the bed many feet thick of white 
and brown sand, with the fragile 
fresh-water shells, testifies un- 
equivocaully to some ancient river 
long and quietly resident above the 
gravel. But these fresh water sands 
cover the gravel almost as broadly 
and continuously as the gravel 
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covers the chalk, and, what is especi- 
ally puzzling, occur at all altitudes 
upon the gently ascending sides of 
the valley, from its bed to the table- 
lands which bound it. Here an- 
other complex process of shifting 
river sedimentation, with slow de- 
pression or elevation of the Jand, 
must be resorted to, demanding a 
lapse of time commensurate with, or 
even exceeding, that previously re- 
quired. Thus, proceeding through 
the thinner rudely eddied gravel- 
bed which succeeds the river sand, 
and through the brick-earth, or ferru- 
ginous sandy clay with splinters of 
flint, which crowns the entire series, 
sustains the now existing life of the 
district, and entombs some of that 
which was of human mould almost 
two thousand years ago, he will, with 
like ingenuity, establish the proba- 
bility of two other enormous epochs, 
making thus in all four vast revolu- 
tions of the geologic index on this im- 
measurable dial-plate, all between 
the embedding of the manipulated 
flints and extinct mammalians, and 
the sepulture of the Roman occupants 
of the country. 

Let us now listen to the Parox- 
ysmist, who desires to measure the 
earth’s rates of progress, not only 
while she dallies with her tools, but 
when she puts forth ber nearly resist- 
less strength. By what agencies, and 
in what relative time, does he con- 
ceive these four superficial strata may 
have been produced ? 

Beginning, as before, with the gra- 
vel-bed at the base of the series, he 
will allege that this can have occu- 
pied no very long period in its forma- 
tion: for, pointing to the sundry marks 
of diluvial or turbulent aqueous action 
which it betrays, he will remind us 
that the motion of the strewing cur- 
rent must have been rapid, and that 
time is ever in the inverse ratio of 
velocity. His notion of the order of 
events will probably be something 
like the following:—-Assuming the 
pre-existing relief, or excavation ra- 
ther, of the surface, to have approxi- 
mated to that now prevailing, he 
will account for the gravel by sup- 
posing a sudden rocking movement 
of the land and the bottom of the sea 
of the nature of an earthquake, or a 
succession of them, to have launch- 
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ed a portion of the temporarily up- 
lifted waters upon the surface of 
the land, the inundation penetrat- 
ing further inland, rising to high- 
er altitudes, and possessing more 
sweeping and destructive power, 
along the broad, gently-ascending, 
trumpet-mouthed valleys like the 
Seine and Somme, than on the unin- 
dented plain. To this inundation, 
or more strictly to a series of such— 
for these vehemefit disturbances of 
the earth’s crust usually repeat their 
visits to the same district many 
times in an epoch of commotion—he 
will ascribe the ploughing up or 
washing up of the surface-beds of 
the chalk, the sorting out, as it were, 
and breaking, rolling, and rudely 
strewing of its embedded flint-no- 
dules, and the entombing of the huge 
wallowing animals enticed by their 
instinctive wants to inhabit the tracts 
especially vulnerable to inundation. 
Reflecting on the insufficiency of the 
evidence which would make man the 
contemporary of the extinct Mam- 
moth, he will encounter no difficulty 
in explaining how Man’s remains may 
have become buried a: a long subse- 
quent epoch in the same Diluvium or 
Drift which had already received the 
bones of the colossal Elephant and 
his associates; for he will remind us 
that a second disturbance of the crust, 
similar to that which had already en- 
tombed the quadrupeds, would, if oc- 
curring within historic time, find the 
physical conditions even more suit- 
able for an entombing inundation 
than the first. The same valleys and 
low plains would invite an invasion 
of the sea, only they would this time 
be smoothed over with the ossiferous 
gravel; and this bed for the waters 
would be torn up, drifted, and depo- 
sited afresh with whatsoever man 
may have left upon its surface, far 
more readily than was the well-im- 
pacted chalk by the previous great 
inundation. 

Ascending to the next bed—the sili- 
cious sand with fresh-water shells— 
the Paroxysmist will account for this 
by requesting us to imagine a broad 
river pouring its steady current over 
the bed of the valley, its waters 
charged from time to time with more 
or less angular sand, washed out of 
the adjacent gravel then constituting 
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the rising grounds on both sides. To 
explain how the sand has come to 
cover the gravel beyond the imme- 
diate borders of the valley, following 
that stratum tothe upper slopes and 
apparently even to the general table- 
land of the country, he will ask us 
to note the fact, that while it is hori- 
zontally and evenly laminated in the 
less elevated localities, it displays in 
those of a higher level, for instance 
at St. Acheul, a lamination often 
much disturbed and oblique, and a 
very irregular lower and upper boun- 
dary ; features, all of which plainly 
intimate that it may have been swept 
suddenly into these upper levels, by a 
paroxysmal movement of the earth’s 
crust analogous to that which pre- 
ceded it, and produced the ossiferous 
gravel beneath. 

In confirmation of this view, the 
advocate of subterranean forces, as 
the primary agents in producing the 
superficial sediments, may point our 
attention to the conical pits or hol- 
lows in the surface of this bed of sand, 
already alluded to, and appeal to 
them in proof that a sheet of water 
in rapid and whirling motion must 
have swept over the land about the 
close of its deposition, the prelude, 
it would seem, of the precipitation of 
the upper gravel-bed on that which 
covers the sand, if not the very cur- 
rent itself which bore along the gra- 
velly materials and laid them where 
they now repose. 

That this third stratum—the se- - 
cond gravel—was thus deposited by 
a swift and eddying current, is so 
distinctly indicated, not merely by 
the feature now pointed out, but by 
its irregular and oblique or diluvial 
lamination—if proper lamination it 
can indeed be said to possess—that 
the Paroxysmist is here confident 
that he beholds a record of only a 
very brief period of time. 

Reaching the fourth and upper- 
most bed of all—the brown ferrugi- 
nous sandy clay or brick-earth with 
splinters of dispersed flint—the geo- 
logist familiar with the signs of both 
gentle and violent watery action will 
recognise the most quiet, and there- 
fore the most time-representing sedi- 
ment of the entire series. But even 
in this material, the average thick- 
ness of which is between three and 
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five feet, he will draw our attention 
to the abundance and occasional size 
of these fragments of flint, and may 
demand how they could have been 
introduced by water in very sluggish 
motion. He will probably abandon 
some of his scepticism upon this point, 
however, if we request him to ob- 
serve the almost total absence of 
distinct lamination in the clay and 
the general fineness of its texture ; 
the absence of lamination or internal 
stratification being one of his surest 
criteria of a perpendicular deposition, 
it may be slowly or it may be rapidly, 
in water either permanently or tran- 
siently at rest; the slowness or rapid- 
ity of the precipitation, again, being 
indicated mainly by the fineness or 
coarseness of the materials. So, 
looking at this uppermost deposit 
of all, the minimum age of which is 
proved to equal at least one-third of 
the commonly imputed age of the 
human race, by the presence within 
it of Gallo-Roman graves, and other 
remains historically identifiable, he 
hesitates to acknowledge that even 
it can have occupied any prolonged 
series of ages in its production. 

The physical conditions under 
which it has been formed, he will not 
venture to speculate about; until so 
important a stratum, the floor of the 
now living creation, the outer cover- 
ing of the tomb which enwraps the 
bones and dust of all the organisms 


which once lived in the region and - 


now live no more, shall have receiv- 
ed a far more critical and widely 
extended study than it has yet en- 
listed. 

Thus will the two translators of 
this last chapter in the Physical 
History of the Earth differ in their 
reading of each successive page: the 
one interpreting the record only by 
the gentler forces of existing nature, 
and inferring an enormous age for 
man, far transcending that deduced 
by the chronologists, while the other, 
adopting a quicker rate of forma- 
tion, confesses his uncertainty as to 
whether these deposits originated 
within the accepted period of human 
history or not. 

Having discussed the leading 
topics mentioned in my programme 
as fully as explicitness demands, I 
take leave of my reader with a brief 
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recapitulation of the conclusions I 
have arrived at. 

1. To the question, Are the so- 
called flint-implements of human 
workmanship or the results of physi- 
cal agencies? My reply is, They bear 
unmistakably the indications of hay- 
ing been shaped by the skill of man, 

2. To the inquiry, Does the mere 
association in the same deposit of 
the flint-implements and the bones 
of extinct quadrupéds prove that the 
artificers of the flint-tools and the 
animals coexisted in time? I an- 
swer, That mere juxtaposition of 
itself is no evidence of contempo- 
raneity, and that upon the testi- 
mony of the fossil bones the age 
of the human relics is not proven. 

3. To the query, What is the 
antiquity of the Mammalian bones 
with which the flint-implements are 
associated? My answer is, That, 
apart from their mixture with the 
recently-discovered vestiges of an 
early race of men, these fossils ex- 
hibit no independent marks by 
which we can relate them to human 
time at all. The age of the Diluvium 
which embeds the remains of the ex- 
tinct mammalian animals must now 
be viewed as doubly uncertain— 
Coubtful from the uncertainty of 
its coincidence with the age of the 
flint-implements—and again doubt- 
ful, if even this coincidence were 
established, from the absence of any 
link of connection between those 
earliest traces of man and his his- 
toric ages. 

Upon the special question involved 
in this general query, What time 
must it have required for the phy- 
sical geography adapted to the Pachy- 
derms of the antediluvian period to 
have altered into that now prevail- 
ing, suited to wholly different races? 
the geological world is divided be- 
tween two schools of interpretation 
—the Tranquillists, who recognise 
chiefly Nature’s gentler forces and 
slower mutations, and the Parox- 
ysmists, who appeal to her violent 
subterranean energies and her more 
active surface-chanzes. 

4, To the last interrogation, How 
far are we entitled to impute a high 
antiquity to these earliest physical 
records of mankind from the nature 
of the containing and overlying se- 
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dimentary deposits? My response 
again is, That as the two schools of 
geologists now named differ widely 
jn their translation into geologic 
time of all phenomena of the kind 
here described, this question, like 
the preceding, does not admit, in the 
present state of the science, of a 
specific or quantitative answer. 

In conclusion, then, of the whole 
inquiry, condensing into one expres- 
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sion my answer tothe general ques- 
tion, Whether a remote prehistoric 
antiquity for the human race has 
been establisked from the recent dis- 
covery of specimens of man’s handi- 
work in the so-called Diluviun, I 
maintain itis not proven, by no means 
asserting that it can be disproved, 
but insisting simply that it remains 
—Not Proven. 
H. D. R. 


THE ROMANCE OF AGOSTINI. 


PART Il,—-CHAPTER VII. 


Franoisco came in with a singu- 
lar expression in his face and looks. 
The wonderful disclosure he had 
heard so lately affected him mightily, 
as might be imagined, and he was 
conscious that it had affected him. 
The result was that he looked round 
him with a watchful and jealous ob- 
servation, as a man might do who 
felt himself slightly intoxicated, and 
defied anybody else to notice it. 
With this instinctive desire to conceal 
the thoughts which kept up a con- 
tinual turmoil within him, he eyed 
the two women severely, and ad- 
dressed then with an austerity and 
seriousness quite unnatural to the 
young man. He was afraid they 
should see how his veins,swelled and 
throbbed—how his figure dilated in 
spite of himself—and how a perfect 
fairyland of hopes crowded upon 
him. So, as he was too proud to 
discover the extent of his emotion 
to his humble companions, he had no 
refuge but in an artificial reserve, 
which was much more remarkable, 
and by no means so pleasant, as the 
warm excitement and agitation which 
it was meant to conceal. He made 
his salutations to Teta very briefly, 
and then, instead of asking any 
questions, made a step out upon the 
balcony, and, leaning over the rail- 
ing, looked down upon the deep little 
court below, with its little fountain 
tinkling and shining in the cool 
shade. An hour before, a pretty 
little figure, in a flutter of light 
muslin flounces—for it was a true 
St. Martin’s summer that November 


—had been pensively flitting up and 
down with a book in its hand upon 
the loggia on the first floor; but it is 
to be doubted whether Francisco at 
that moment would have perceived 
even the Signorina Inglese. He 
stood leaning over Teta’s balcony, 
turning round and round upon his 
finger a ring of somewhat question- 
able metal, set with a cameo-flora 
of small value, sometimes glancing — 
up across the roofs at the green side 
of Pincio, with its carriages gleam- 
ing past in the sunshine, but oftener 
watching mechanically the flow of 
the pure bright water of the little 
fountain into its homely basin. The 
tinkle of that dropping satisfied his 
restlessness—it was a relief to him 
to string upon its monotonous cad- 
ence the broken beadroll of his own 
over-exciting thoughts. 

The two women exchanged looks 
and telegraphic communications %e- 
hind him. They managed a hurried 
consultation all in silence, while 
Teta continued busy with her table- 
linen. “Shall you speak to him?” 
asked Mariuccia with her eyes. 
“ What do you think of him ?—is it . 
not strange he says nothing ?”— 
“ Patienza!” answered Teta, under 
her .breath, casting watchful looks 
at him over the head of her compan- 
ion. She went bustling about now, 
putting up her table-cloths and nap- 
kins—calling his attention withont 
any words—saying nothing even to 
Mariuccia—only making demonstra- 
tion of her presence by the sound 
of her firm lively footstep, and the 
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rustle of her dress. This unspoken 
call upon him recalled Francisco pre- 
sently to himself. He came in from 
the balcony with an impatient step, 
hovered into the room, looking curi- 
ously, but without seeing, what Teta 
was about, and for a moment waiting 
in uneasy silence for some one else to 
begin the conversation. Teta, how- 
ever, bustled about imperturbably 
putting up her linen. She gave him 
no assistance ; and Mariuccia dealt 
only in wistful, pitiful, reverential 
glances, and did not speak. 

* So, Sora Teta,” said Francisco at 
last, in a little burst, “ there is a 
story, it appears; and you have all 
known it, you good people, and only 
now, when it’s dangerous, you tell it 
to me!” 

This natural expression of petulance 
burst from him almost unawares, for 
by moments the young man did feel 
that to tell him this secret of his 
birth now, was in reality to do him 
an injury. What chance had he of 
overcoming all the difficulties before 
him, and establishing his position as 
Duke Agostini? avd as Francisco 
the painter, what could he ever be 
again, but a discontented and repin- 
ing man ? 

“* Excellency,” said Teta, suddenly 
facing round upon him with her 
armful of linen, * should Mariuccia 
have given you the news for a sweet- 
meat at Rocca, or put it in your Be- 
fana stocking at St. Michael’s, instead 
of your little gun and sword? Was 
it not better for you a great deal to 
wait ti]l you were a man, and could 
do something? For to be sure there 
wil be much to do, Don Francisco ; 
your Excellency’s enemies are not to 
be despised.” 

Francisco’s face reddened in spite 
of himself—something of reality grew 
intothe marvellous tale when another 
voice repeated that astonishing title. 
A thrill of renewed but pleasant 
excitement ran through his frame ; 
his good-humour came back to him. 
He no longer reminded himself of 
the dread possibility of falling back 
again into the rank and place with 
which he had been so very well con- 
tent when the sun rose on this mira- 
culous morning. He was twenty, 
and might be one of the most not- 
able nobles of Rome. Teta’s address 
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threw a veil over the Piazza Trajano 
and Francisco the painter. For the 
moment it was the Duke Agostini, 
grand in his newly-acquired glories, 
who threw himself, splendid yet 
blushing, into that very grand, very 
shabby old rococo chair, which was 
one of the special features of Teta’s 
room. , 

** My enemies! I had not an ene- 
my in the world this morning,” said 
Francisco, his excitement running 
over in a little tremulous laughter, 
“Who are they? I have not consi- 
dered that side of the question.” 

“ Ah, Madonna Santissima! that 
thou shouldst have enemies, my inno- 
cent child!” said Mariuccia, in a fer- 
vent whisper, “and they such as 
should be thy dearest friends ! ” 

“ Excellenza,” said Teta, solemnly, 
standing with one arm thrust out 
from her side, and the other bur- 
dened with the last bundle of her 
linen; “first of all, there is the 
Dachessa.” 

Francisco’s brow darkened; he did 
not say anything; he merely acknow- 
ledged her name with aslight, almost 
haughty gesture, half of shame, half 
of defiance. 

“ And after the Duchessa,” con- 
tinued Teta, with great unction and 
emphasis, “ Donna Anna; and after 
Donna Anna, Don Angelo Lontoria, 
her husband, and all the friends they 
can make. You were well to be a 
man, Signore mio—you have enough 
of battles to fight.” 

As she stood there fronting him 
with her fall figure, her bold head, 
her stately Roman bearing, Teta 
looked a buxom war-goddess, ready 
at least for any amount of battles 
which could be fought by word and 
gesture. Whatever the young hero’s 
sentiments might be, Teta’s spirit 
rose with the warmest impulse of 
pugnacity at thought of this contest. 
Donna Anna was somewhere near 
her own age, and had left remini- 
scences in the mind of Cenci’s daugh- 
ter, which did not dispose Teta to 
grieve over the heiress’s possible 
downfall; and the Duchessa was 
the natural enemy of the high- 
spirited girl, who bad been all but 
born in her service. On Francisco’s 
behalf Teta would have exulted to 
confront both the ladies, and utter her 
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Roman mind freely in racy Italian, 
with an unlimited force of adjective ; 
for Gaetano’s gifts made his courier- 
ship a very independent personage ; 
and Teta, when all her apartments 
were let, veiled her bonnet to no- 
body. She set her disengaged hand 
firmly on her waist, and thrast out 
her elbow like any English Bellone ; 
—such natural and womanfal senti- 
ments being catholic, and beyond 
the narrow restraints of nationality. 
Francisco plucked his brown mus- 
tache and looked at her: he knew 
nothing of Donna Anna; he was 
calm, and destitute of that pleasant 
fervour of antagonism. With a 
vague sensation that to have such 
adversaries was the first splendid 
circumstance in his new fortune, he 
repeated their names composedly to 
himself. 

“ Donna Anna! Well,” said Fran- 
cisco, after a pause. “she is rich 
enough already—or her husband is; 
but I confess to you, my good 
Teta,” he said, grandly, “that if the 
present possessors had, like myself, 
no other prospects, I should have 
hesitated to ruin another family for 
my own sole good.” 

“The blessed child!” cried Mari- 
uccia, hastily snatching and kissing 
her nursling’s hand. 

“Don Francisco,” said Teta, not 
without a little sarcasm, “ your Ex- 
cellency is too good to live. For my 
part, I am net so much concerned 
for Donna Anna: I know her, as it 
happens. Holy Santa Theresa, how 
well I know her! And as for the 
Duchessa ¥ 

“Do me the pleasure to say no- 
thing about the Duchessa,” said Fran- 
cisco, in a harsh, constrained voice. 

Teta came to a dead stop, and con- 
sidered whether she should be angry ; 
but, looking at the young man, as he 
sat unconsciously plucking his mus- 
tache, with that cloud upon his face, 
Teta for the first time perceived, 
With a little awe and perturbation, a 
gleam of the Duchessa herself in that 
younger and more loveable counten- 
ance, which completely silenced her 
indignation. Noone had ever seen 
the likeness before; but from that 
day, few looked at Francisco without 
more or less perceiving it. Nature 
still existed, though under those un- 
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natural conditions. From the mo- 
ment when he first knew of the rela- 
tionship between them, it had been 
intolerable to the young man to 
hear the name of the woman who 
was his mother. She was his bit- 
terest enemy, certain to stand out 
against his claims with the fiercest 
opposition. It was impossible that 
he could feel any tenderness for her: 
but he could not bear the mention of 
her name. 

“ Benissimo! ” said Teta, drawing 
a long breath after an interval of 
silence, “I will do your Excellency 
that pleasure; but you must see my 
mother, if it is possible, and Madame 
Margherita. Madame Margherita is 
so much employed among the Fores- 
tieri, that it is hard to find her. See 
now, I will go and ask for her pre- 
sently. You shall have a famous 
dish of maccaroni con Sugo for 
supper, Don Francisco. Return, if 
it please you, an hour after the 
Ave Maria, then there will be time 
to talk; and you can make an 
end of it, and know all that we 
women have to tell you. Unhap- 
pily, Signore mio, we are all women ; 
for, to be sure, you were a baby, and 
fell into the hands of such ; and we 
shall be all the less likely to trouble 
you when you gain your cause. Ma- 
riuccia is old; I have no children. 
We shall not tease you about all our 
people. I think, on the whole, Ec- 
cellenza, you will be fortunate with 
your witnesses. Blessed Santa The- 
resa! so many of us too!” 

“Be sure I will remember my 
obligations to ‘you all, Sora Teta,” 
said Francisco, grandly, as he fose 
from his chair. Mariuccia could not 
restrain herself as he sauntered forth, 
superb in his young dignity. She was 
not affronted at the sinall notice he 
had taken of her. He was her own 
child and nursling, and to be par- 
doned seventy times seven offences. 
It was pride and exultation alone 
inspired her as she lost sight of him 
down the stairs. 

“Madonna Santissima! Is not he 
a prince? There is not a beggar on 
the roadside but would know thee to 
be noble, bello;mio! ” criéd Mariuccia. 
“Tell me, Teta, among all your rich 
Forestieri, have you ever seen so 
princely a man?” 
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“EF Romano,” said Teta, with 
careless pride; “he is a Roman.” 
Then she closed her great cupboard, 
and locked it with an emphasis. “If 
it will amuse you, Mariuccia mia, you 
can look to the sugo while I seek 
Madame Margherita; for, believe 
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me, I would not trust the supper 
for our young Don to the woman 
yonder in the kitchen. Ah,” added 
Teta, with another long breath 
“bella Duchessa, it will be hard 
work for thee to deny thine own 
face!” 


CHAPTER IX. 


It was drawing towards evening, 
and the Corso was thronged as usual, 
when Francisco descended the long 
stairs, and came out into the gay 
crowd. November—but the sky shin- 
ing overhead with that deep steadfast 
imperturbable blue, which, further 
north, is the glory of summer days 
alone—and the passing carriages. all 
brilliant with bright colours, the 
toilétte of summer warmed with 
autumnal ribbons, and loose glories 
of unnecessary shawl and mantle. 
That idle current of life had left the 
sunny eminence of Pincio as the 
great arch of blue sky reddened over 
in magnificent circles of colour to- 
wards the west, for this final delight 
of Roman promenaders. Few scenes 
could have been supposed more un- 
like the solemn associations which 
unaccustomed travellers connect with 
the very name of the Eternal City. 
There is nothing eternal in the Rome 
of the Corso—in that narrow line of 
street full of bright shops, and houses 
let to the Forestieri, interrupted here 
and there by the stuccoed fagade of 
a seventeenth-century church, or the 
blank front of a big,palace: nothing 
solemn in the gay line of carriages, 
thes pretty toilettes, nor in the pre- 
posterous children and red-jacketed 
nurses, who form an admiring chorus, 
and keep Roman flirtation in coun- 
tenance. Neither is the crowd on 
foot of a seriously impressive charac- 
ter: these are not the graceful Ital- 
ians of romance, with dark visionary 
countenance, lithe frame, and myste- 
rious deportment ; on the contrary, 
an unslender, unvisionary race, strong 
in nothing more than in gross flesh and 
blood, go gaily thronging along tbe 
pavement ; peasant women among 
them with white handkerchiefs on 
their ample shoulders, carrying their 
heads like so many duchesses ; Ro- 
man girls of full developed form, with 


their glossy uncovered locks gleam- 
ing to the light, and little inferior in 
point of bearing to the Contadini; 
Roman men with heads that might 
do for a Hadrian or an Antonine— 
bull-necked, bullet-headed, substan- 
tial figures, neither poetical nor ima- 
ginative, but strong, gross, and forci- 
ble, like the eoarse forcible Romans of 
anelderage. Francisco strayed along 
the pavement through the midst of 
that vociferous throng. Last night 
he had entered into all the humours 
of the crowd with the fervour of true 
local feeling, knowing himself one 
of them. To-day everything was 
changed ; he set his hat over his 
eyes, and answered very briefly the 
passing salutations of his acquaint- 
ance. His looks wandered rather to 
the stream of carriages than to the 
flood of passengers on foot. He was 
looking, not with the universal ad- 
miration of youth for pretty faces 
passing, but with a scrutiny, haughty 
and earnest, for one or two faces 
which were not pretty,—for the old 
Duchessa, who drove every day 
through that ancient scene of her 
triumphs, with an old dame de com- 
pagnie as unlovely as herself, and a 
couple of tiny spaniels lost in the 
heap of wrappings which encum- 
bered the front seat of the carriage ; 
and for the pale countenance of Donna 
Anna, dissatisfied and complaining, 
with her nurses and children, grudg- 
ing always, in the midst of wealth, 
the postponement of her own personal 
hopes and inheritance. His mother 
and his sister! Francisco found little 
solace in these names of tenderness, 
He looked eagerly to see them, with 
a strange unexplainable curiosity, 
wondering whether the change which 
had passed upon herself would per- 
haps change the aspect of these faces, 
and whether that weird old Duchess 
appeared to a stranger’s passing 
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glance with a different look from 
that which she would bear to the 
more penetrating gaze of her son. 
But he did not see either of the 
ladies as he pushed onward through 
the busy Corso. Then he went ra- 
pidly with the same purpose up the 
winding ascent of the Pincian Hill, 
and loitered about there, looking into 
all the carriages, like many another 
idle young Roman. Far in the dis- 
tance, the sun, just at setting, was 
burning upon a line of sea, visible 
over the head of that old solemn 
city, which from this height, heaving 
up darkly on its foundation of hills 
against that broad hemisphere of 
colour in the west, looked more 
worthy of its name. There sat 
Rome, with her dark crowd of mo- 
dern houses, hiding somewhere among 
them the tawny line of the Tiber, 
and dominated by the big dome of 
St. Peter’s. Modern Rome—not that 
dumb heathen mother sitting voice- 
less on her Palatine—Rome astir 
with the tongues of strangers, the 
jests and din of her own _holiday- 
making children. There lay that 
dark human problem, — troublous 
puzzle of priests and men, in a doubt- 
tul precarious repose, like the old 
Albanian lake, with no Emissarium 
for its choke of rising waters, but 
with the tender country and quiet 
heights of hills beguiling the eye, be- 
yond dark St. Peter yonder, into a 
gentle idyll of attendant nattire, 
sweet Monte Mario and his brethren 
rising wistful against those celestial 
blushes of warm reflection wich 
glow over all that region of sky. 
Against that same flush of sunset 
the pines upon Pincio itself stand 
forth, all lined and traced in every 
delicate twig; and figures glide about 
with a noiseless motion, not because 
they are all impressed and quiet, but 
because the magic atmosphere has 
charmed the sound. Among these 
loiterers Francisco loitered in the 
new tumult of his fancies. The last 
carriage bad lingered away out of 
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this suddenly darkening, momentary, 
miraculous twilight. The Ave Maria 
had rung out from all the bells of 
Rome. Work was over everywhere, 
and the stir of amusement and re- 
laxation quickened yonder in the 
hidden streets, though it was the quiet 
of night and rest that fell over that 
hill of Pleasure. The young painter 
lingered on the terraced road, play- 
ing with his own agitation and hopes, 
and slow to descend once more into 
discussion of that wonderfal episode 
in his history that happened twenty 
years ago, when he was carried out 
of his princely birthplace under cover 
of Mariuccia’s shawl. It suited him 
better to wander up and down, with 
the air blowing fresh in his face, 
mounting in imagination to the high 
topgallant of his sudden fortune. To 
do that by a leap; to glance into the 
ineffable future, gleaming grand with 
wealth and honours; to take imagi- 
nary possession of the Genzaro pa- 
lace; to return, no longer a poor 
portrait-painter, but a Roman noble, 
to the Signorina Inglese, who had 
beguiled Francisco the painter out 
of his heart. It was more congenial 
to the young man’s mind to walk 
about in the soft night-air, and see 
one by one these stars come gleam- 
ing over him, than to descend to the 
lighted Corso, with all its cafés open, 
and to climb Teta’s long star, and 
over the sugo and salad listen to the 
women and their recollections, and 
ascertain how far he could depend 
upon the testimony of Madame Mar- 
gherita. Francisco roused himself, 
however, as the first hour of night 
rang from the Roman churches. He 
took his way slowly to the needful 
consultation, in spite of himself, 
somewhat contemptuous of Teta’s 
upper room, and the society of the 
faithful peasant and the English 
nurse. And it was only twelve hours 
old, this wonderful grandeur and ele- 
vation !—but such hours as these are 
years. 


CHAPTER X. 


When Francisco entered at Teta’s 
great door and began dreamily to 
ascend the stair, an accident befell 


him which warmed the half disgust 
he felt at the consultation before 
him into warm and angry eagerness, 
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There was a carriage at the door, 
though the young man in his ex- 
citement had not observed it, and 
half-way up the first flight of steps, 
Francisco, hitherto engrossed and 
unobservant, came suddenly upon 
Teta’s distinguished lodgers, the Eng- 
lish Milord and his little grand- 
daughter. Ffancisco, much abashed 
and embarrassed by the sudden en- 
counter, took off his hat and stood 
aside in the corner of the wall, while 
that radiant little apparition swept 
past him. A lovely little fairy, with 
sweet English complexion, light hair, 
too pale to be called golden, but still 
with an occasional gleam among the 
curls—for curls were positively worn 
in those days—and a tiny light fignre 
singularly unlike the substantial Ro- 
man order of beauty. The young 
painter stood entranced when she 
made him a slight curtsey of recog- 
nition, as she floated past in all that 
cloud of white, delicately tinted with 
ribbons and flowers and ornaments. 
He had never seen her before in any- 
thing but her simple morning-dress, 
and he thought her a beautiful fairy 
gliding with her noiseless step down 
these dingy stairs. 

By the little lady’s side was the 
Milord, a tall old Englishman, re- 
served and suspicious, Though the 
encounter was momentary and en- 
tirely accidental, Francisco felt his 
harsh, cold, suspicious glance, full of 
disdainfal inquiry. ‘ Who are you, 
you foreign fellow?” asked as plainly 
as words that haughty look; and the 
flush grew higher on the young man’s 
cheek. They had scarcely passed 
before the old gentleman began to 
question his grandchild. Of course 
he spoke in that arrogant mincing 
English, with all the cold freedom 
which these English use, in full secu- 
rity that nobody understands them. 
Certainly Francisco did not under- 
stand him—but he went up the re- 
maining three flights of stairs, two 
steps at a time, in fiery indignation 
and eagerness. The opinion of the 
Forestieri in respect to any friendship 
between young English ladies and 
young Roman painters is not at all 
equivocal, but at all times clearly to 
be understood. 

Francisco accordingly sprang up 
the stair with a certain vengeful im- 
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pulse in his mind. Oh how differ- 
ently that old Milord would look 
apon Duke Agostini! And Fran- 
cisco, with the quick vehemence of 
his race and age, indulged himself 
in a momentary anticipation of the 
pleasure of revenge—how Duke 
Agostini might retaliate even at 
his own expense, and though it in- 
volved the loss of the Signorina! 
Bat after all, that would be poor 
satisfaction—so he rushed up the 
last dark steps to Teta’s door, and 
plucked at the bell with a vehemence 
which brought the hapless Maria, 
Teta’s woman-of-all-work, in a fright 
to the door. Thus the young man 
came in, a young whirlwind among 
the three women, who, with many 
& gesture and exclamation, were con- 
sulting over his fortunes. The table 
was spread, and everything ready for 
supper. In the centre, a tall brass 
lamp with four lights shone down 
upon the crisp endive leaves, which 
appeared like winter blossoms of pale 
yellow among the green herbage of 
the salad, and on the vast flask of 
wine, and endless quantity of brown- 
complexioned panetti, which Teta 
had provided for her guests. The 
three women were seated round the 
table, Mariuccia rather silent and ex- 
tinguished, while Madame Margherita 
kept up the conversation with the 
mistress of the house. The poor 
peasant-woman had nothing to talk 
about but her baby, whom she had 
carried off from Genzaro under her 
shawl, and with a certain respectful 
awe listened to her two companions, 
who had interests in common, and 
were discussing the letting of their 
“apartments ;” how many each had, 
and what were the prospects of the 
season, and whether the Forestieri 
were arriving in sufficient number. 
There is nothing in the world which 
can make up for the want of these 
Forestieri, these barbarous people, to 
the thinking of modern Rome. 
“They tell me that the Pope means 
to proclaim a. holy year,” said 
Madame Margherita, shrugging her 
vast shoulders as Francisco came in. 
“ Good news for us, Sora Teta, among 
all our other troubles. I was speaking 
of it the other day to one of the Frati, 
a monk of the Santi Apostoli. I am 
a British subject, you understand; I 
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always speak my mind. I said, 
‘The Pope, bless him! will ruin us, 
father—what with the failure of the 
wine and the dearness of the oil, and 
nothin: to be had as it used to be, 
bat we must needs have our pictures 
covered up, and our music stopped, 
and our theatres shut, and the 
Forestieri driven away!’ ‘* Ab, Ma- 
dama,’ said the priest, ‘ but the spirit- 
ual good! You will come out of it 
in the same blessed condition that 
Adam was in before he fell.’ ‘ Ah, 
capito! ’ I cried out; ‘senza camicia ? 
—lI understand you, father—without 
a shirt ?’” 

At this joke, with the truest sym- 
pathetic feeling, Teta laughed long 
and loud, while Mariuccia, with a little 
forced giggle of complaisance, crossed 
herself secretly in pious horror. Then 
Madame Margherita, whose back, 
like the dise of a great ball, had been 
hitherto obscuring the group for 
Francisco, turned round on an excla- 
mation from Teta of the young man’s 
name. She could scarcely have been 
any rounder—she did not look much 
older than she had done twenty years 
ago. Unlike her Italian contempo- 
raries, both lady and peasant, the 
little frishwoman’s brown hair, and 
white teeth, and lively eyes, had sur- 
vived that dangerous interval. She 
had taken another husband the other 


day, a strapping Swiss of the Pope’s - 


guard, who was a highly economical 
lackey and most faithful attendant 
to Madame Margherita. She had let 
her principal apartment triumph- 
antly before anybody else had more 
than a nibble, and altogether was in 
flourishing circuinstances, and on good 
terms with all the world. 

“It is the young Don,” said Teta, 
exaggerating all the more her rever- 
ential tone because she could scarcely 
manage to be respectful enough in 
her own person to the youth whom 
she had known so familiarly—‘* and 
this is the English Madame Marghe- 
rita, Eccellenza. She will tell you of 
the things we talked of this morning 
whilst I go to see after the ma- 
caroni. Accommodate yourself, Sig- 
nore mio, in the great chair.” 

Francisco seated himself once more 
carelessly in Teta’s big rococo chair, 
which was a kind of throne in the 
dim little room. Sitting there, he 
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could see, just over Madame Margheri- 
ta’s head, the sky and the stars gleam- 
ing in through the uncovered window, 
which was a door as well, and open- 
ed, with Italian Spartan indifference 
to fitting, directly upon the loggia, 
where the air was rather chill this 
November night. Finding himself 
the object of Madame Marglerita’s 
gaze, the youth kept his embarrassed 
eyes upon this clear spot in his dim 
surroundings. Madame Margherita 
made her examination very quietly, 
and when she had quite concluded, 
said, with as calm a tone, “ Signor 
Don Francisco, you are like your 
mother.” 

Francisco started, taken by sur- 
prise, and reddened once more to his 
hair. “Then you too confirm the 
story, and she 7s my mother?” he ex- 
claimed, almost losing his breath. 

“Tf you are the baby whom Mariuc- 
cia there took away from the Duches- 
sa’s roon—if you are the little boy 
whom she had brought up at San 
Michele, then it is I who brought 
you into the world,” said Madame 
Margherita; “and I am ready to 
swear a hundred times, if that would 
do any good, that the Duchessa 
Agostini, and nobody else, is your 
mother. Per Bacco! who do you 
suppose but a great lady, and a great 
beauty, would go for to desert her 
child! It is wonderful to me why she 
did not bandle you into the basket at 
San Spirito, like the other unfortunate 
babies, and have done with you. I 
will swear she would have done it had 
she not been at Genzaro instead of 
Rome.” 

Here the English nurse, whose 
professional horror of the Duchessa’s 
unmotherliness, which she had never 
ventured to sunburden herself of be- 
fore, returned to her mind in fall 
force, now that her mouth was open- 
ed, made a pause for a reply; but 
receiving none, Francisco being fully 
occupied in the exercise of self re- 
straint, went on again with her per- 
sonal sentiments. 

“Tt was I who brought you into 
the world,” said Madame Margher- 
ita; “ and a great passion I was in 
when i knew why I had been called, 
and that it was a secret case, and 
the baby, after all my trouble, done 
up in swaddling-clothes, poor little 
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unfortunate soul! The Duchessa 
never took the least notice of you, 
Signore, no more than if you had been 
a little puppy dog; nor half as much, 
davyero! for I remember a filthy 
little spaniel that used to lie on her 
bed. Pah! do not speak to me of 
your great Italian ladies! who shut 
themselves up within decors and cur- 
tains, and have their babies in secret, 
and turn thera off with scarce a look ; 
not to say give the poor innocents 
over to be bound up in swaddling- 
clothes !” 

“Madama! madama!” cried Ma- 
riuccia, who had been studying with 
dismay the changes of Francisco’s 
countenance, and perceiving he was 
on the eve of an explosion, suffered 
her own natural indignation at this 
national censure to have its course. 
“You are mad, you Forestieri? you 
will hold with nothing but your own 
way. Do you suppose a woman of 
Rocca would dress a poor little child 
in your modo Inglese, which was 
never meant for our country? and 
where were there ever straighter 
limbs or an air noble like our young 
Don!” 

“ Mariuccia, my good woman, you 
know nothing about it,” said Madame 
Margherita, “ to think I should be 
called to such a case! I who have 
nothing to do, only with English 
ladies, as all Rome knows; and old 
Teta, Cenci’s aunt, coming to seek 
me, the old hypocrite, with her Jesu 
Nazzarino! and not a word of what 
it was, till I was safe in Genzaro, and 
could not help myself; and then the 
Duchessa. € 

“ Do me the pleasure,” said Fran- 
cisco, interposing hastily with a 
shrill tone in his voice, “ to say no- 
thing more of the Duchessa.” 

Madame Margherita, suddenly in- 
terrupted in her rapid flow of talk, 
and brought to a stand-still in the 
fulness of her eloquence by so un- 
expected an interference, stopped 
short with sheer amazement, and 
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gazed at the young speaker as if she 
could hardly believe in his presump- 
tion : but catching, as Teta had done 
before her, that look on the young 
man’s passionate face, so entirely 
new to the handsome young features 
—that sudden subtle unexpected re- 
semblance, which recalled the Dno- 
chessa in her best and haughtiest 
days, the quickwitted little Irish- 
woman came to herself. She chang- 
ed colour with a momentary flush of 
resentment, then acknowledged to 
herself that he was right, and then 
solaced her «dignity by getting up 
from her chair and making him a 
solemn and sarcastic courtesy. “‘Sig- 
nor Don Francisco,” said Madame 
Margherita, with cutting irony, “I 
have the honour to assure you 
again that you are very like your 
mother ! ” 

At this moment, fortunately, Teta 
entered with her handmaiden be- 
hind her bearing the macaroni. The 
sugo had been elaborated under 
Mariuccia’s anxious superintendence ; 
—never before had she done such a 
feat of cookery ;—and the rich brown 
gravy with its delicate flavour of to- 
matoes—or, more pleasant title, po- 
midori, apples of gold—lay terapting 
and savoury over the fantastic crimp- 
ed ribbons of the macaroni in its 
lordly round dish. With the proud 
conviction that it was a dish for a 
prince, Teta stood imperatively by 
to see it placed upon the board: and 
as the whole party had dined about 
mid-day, and did not know what it 
was to indulge in intermediary liba- 
tions of tea, the savour of the sugo 
penetrated, despite of excitement and 
passion, into their primitive sensa- 
tions. Mariuccia, good woman, cross- 
ed herself with a murmured grate ; 
even Francisco, with no ill-will, drew 
towards the table his rococo chair— 
other things could wait without harm, 
but delay would certainly spoil the 
macaroni: there was the truest philo- 
sophy in the thought. 


CHAPTER XI. 


It was still early when the young 
painter left the house of Teta; but 
he neither went to the theatre nor to 
his favourite café. His mind was 


rapt into another sphere, above do- 
minoes, above gossip, even above the 


melodies of ‘the opera. He strayed 
along through the Corso, where few 
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people now walked, but where all 
the cafés were thronged, and the 
rough pavement echoed to the stream 
of carriages, conveying beatific 
glimpses of buxom angels in full 
evening dress, across the vision of 
the passers-by. Then into the life, 
different, yet similar, which went on 
behind in the crooked Roman streets, 
in the genuine Roman quarters where 
there were no Forestieri. There, out- 
side lights glared and flickered, and 
green boughs waved out from among 
the hams and cheeses of the Pizzi- 
cheria, and flat brown loaves ranged 
themselves by the baker’s door; and 
dim lamps burned befure undecipher- 
able shrines, to which nobody vouch- 
safed a glance; and a lond and lively 
population, buying, joking, talking, 
smoking endless cigars, fluctuated 
among the narrow black windings of 
the streets between the two lines of 
high houses. The cafés in these er- 
ratic vicoli or lanes, as well as in the 
Corso, were all crowded to the door, 
and clouds of bearded Roman faces 
appeared over the narrow tables in a 
world of stormy talk, at strange con- 
trast with the mild tipple in which 
they indulged themselves—stormy to 
the unaccustomed sight, but quite 
undangerous—the manner of the men. 
Francisco wandered through among 
them, scarcely seeing the passengers, 
on his way up to his little room, four 
stories high, in the Piazza of Trajan. 
When he had reached his lofty lodg- 
ing he went out upon the little log- 
gia, to which his room opened, and 
stood there leaning on the rails, let- 
ting his very cigar go out in the full- 
ness of his thoughts. The moon was 
up and bright, whitely blazing upon 
the cold blue crowd of broken pillars 
far down in that historic area, and 
vainly attempting to silver over the 
dark shaft of that column where 
Trajan himself stood high into the 
night. This same morning, twelve 
hours ago, Francisco had smoked his 
cigar very cheerfully over these rail- 
ings, looking down with amused and 
ready interest to see the country- 
people’s carts, and the honest Jouts of 
contadini gazing in at the wonders 
of the iron-shops. In the dewy 
freshness and sweet sunshine of the 
morning, he had perhaps indulged in 
& momentary sentimental speculation 


and sigh over the hard fortune which 
had made the Signorina Inglese a 
great man’s daughter, and put sach 
a gulf between them; but, on the 
whole, had been very well pleased 
with his lodging and himself and 
things in general, philosophically 
leaving the morrow to provide for its 
own affairs. Now, what a change! 
Not more unlike was that white 
light, unreal and ghostly, which, 
catching a passing figure on the street, 
made it look so preternaturally distant 
and minute—that light which threw 
such portentous shadow on the other 
side of the way, and picked out every 
line of the two churches at the end 
of the square with a dead immovable 
illumination—not more unlike was 
that moonlight to the sunshine than 
the one Francisco was to the other. 
There he stood, with his cigar out, 
seeing nothing save a faint panorama 
of light and shade; seeing rather— 
now the gleaming front of the Gen- 
zaro palace, now Mariuccia’s little 
house at Rocca, now the consulta- 
tion in Teta’s room; while through all 
his thoughts went gleaming, floating, 
that white fairy down the dark stair- 
case, with the tender tints of half- 
visible colour about her, and the 
flowers in her pretty hair. If he had 
been slightly out of his wits that 
night it would not have been won- 
derful ; and he inclined much more 
to muse outside there on the loggia, 
with no companions but the light 
and darkness, than to return to the 
little room where everything reminded 
him that his apartment was on the 
fourth piano in the Piazza of Trajan, 
and he himself only Francisco Spo- 
leto the painter, on whom Milord 
frowned ominously, sternly disap- 
proving of the Signorina’s courtesy, 
and that momentary blush which 
reflected itself upon Francisco’s face. 
Ah, you haughty Milerd, if you but 
knew! if one could only some time 
hope to let you know that the Agos- 
tini Duke would disdain your aliiance, 
if he did not love your daughter! 
But, alas! here we are, all untitled, and 
unendowed, with that half-finished 
portrait on the easel, and some copies 
unframed and disposable upon the 
wall, and unhappily nothing else to de- 
pend upon for daily bread, wine,mines- 
tra, and cigars! Not the Duke Agos- 
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tini at all, only that unhappy Fran- 
cisco, who never more, if he lived a 
hundred years, could be again the 
contented Francisco the painter who 
slept last night under that quiet roof. 
Francisco tossed the cigar, which had 
been out for an hour, impatiently from 
his hand, and watched it descending 
those luminous depths of air, with a 
hasty exclamation. It was drawing 
towards midnight, and echoes of song 
were rising out of the streets, fumes 
of the opera, evaporating from the 
young Roman brains as they came 
out of the theatres. With another 
impatient exclamation Francisco, 
who did the same thing himself last 
night, plunged in through his window, 
and closed it before the singers came 
near. He had no toleration for the 
fools and their music—he who had 
to think! Ah, hard, unusual exer- 
cise! He knew no more how to set 
about it, than he would have known 
how to build another St. Peter’s. He 
lighted two lights of his Roman 
lamp, turned the portrait with its 
face to the easel, and threw himself 
into the handiest chair. You sup- 


pose his mind busied itself about the 
ways and means of establishing his 
rights—how he should hire advocates 
and bring his cause before the legal 
courts, and first of all and most im- 
portant, how he should get the money 


for these momentous uses? But, 
alas! Francisco understood nothing of 
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the art of thinking! His fancy went 
wandering about that summer front 
of the Genzaro palace, about the 
English Signorina; about the Duch- 
essa and Donna Anna with a darker 
fascination ; and he pictured to him- 
self Mariuccia’s ride home through 
the olive woods, with himself a help- 
less unconscious bundle in her arms; 
and leaped forward from that scene in 
the past to the scene in the future, 
when all Rome, with acclamations, 
should hail the injured youth’s resti- 
tution to his rights, and the English 
Milord should throw up his hands to 
heaven, in operatic delight, and place 
his pretty daughter in Francisco's 
arms. Under the influence of this 
last scene, the young man fell asleep, 
which was exactly the best thing he 
could have done under the circum- 
stances. Thinking, had it lain in his 
way, would not have served him much 
in that emergency. He was only a 
gay young Roman, trained to no 
particular exercise of will or self- 
denial. His wild plan in the morn- 
ing, of standing perpetually at his 
easel, painting impossible pictures, till 
he had earned enough for his suit, 
was as mad a notion as could have 
possessed any man, had it not been 
transitory as any other sudden flame. 
He was not of the race nor of the 
mettle to scorn delights and live la- 
borious days. 


OHAPTER XII. 


It was with a beating heart that 
Francisco directed his steps next day 
towards Teta’s house—not to see Teta 
this time, but to have his last sitting 
from the Signorina Inglese, who had 
so much complicated and bewildered 
the young man’s thoughts. When he 
entered the little sitting-room where 
he had hitherto been received, Fran- 
cisco found his fears fally confirmed. 
It was not the large form of Teta, 
nor the prim one of the English 
waiting-woman—safest of third par- 
ties, who knew no Italian—which 
presided over this sitting, but my 
lord himself, grand and cross, with 
the blackest of looks and haughtiest 
of salutations for the young painter. 
My lord was old, very attenuated, 


and without any genial appearances 
about him. He had a great wood-fire 
blazing in the little room, by the side 
of which he sat in an easy-chair, 
jealously on the watch, and not much 
more gracious to his grand-daughter 
than he was to Francisco. My lord had 
taken no notice hitherto of this por- 
trait business ; it was a private enter- 
prise of Lucy’s, for the gratification of 
some old governess at home~-painter 
recommended by Madame OCostini. 
“ Very well, very well,” said the fret- 
ful grandpapa, who was somewhat of 
an invalid, to do him justice, and 
over seventy, “I have no objection, 
so long as you don’t trouble me.” 
And they had not troubled him— 
nothing could be further from the 
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desires of these young people. They 
were neither,of them in any special 
hurry to be done with the portrait— 
and perhaps the young lady liked the 
sitting almost as much asthe artist did. 
It was such capital exercise, too, for 
her Italian!—for you see that good, 
faithful old maid of hers, who was 
the most comfortable of chaperones, 
knew no language in the world but 
her own; and it was of great impor- 
tance for Lucy, if only for grandpapa’s 
comfort, to increase her faiiliarity 
with “the language of the country.” 
So, up to this time they had gone on 
very comfortably ; but alas for Lucy’s 
English honesty, and the sad explo- 
sion brought upon her by that un- 
lucky courtsey on the stair! 

In the first place, to Francisco’s 
Spartan-Roman habits, the atmo- 
sphere of the room was stifling. A 
fire to him was no household institu- 
tion, and scarcely at any time neces- 
sary to comfort. To-day, though it 
was November, the door-window of 
Teta’s room, which was diregtly 
above this, stood open, and nothing 
in the shape of fire was in Teta’s 
dominions, except the handful of 
glowing charcoal in the little kitchen, 
where the unhappy Maria stood 
cooking the minestra, and getting 
scolded ; for, speak of the difference 
of climate as you may, there is no 
man who complains of cold, and feels 
it, like an Englishman, as there is, of 
course, no one so little disposed to 
endure, and so determined to make 
away with, the ill that troubles him. 
And, as if the fire had not been evil 
enough, there burned those suspi- 
cious eyes, out of the withered old 
countenance of my lord—eyes which 
pretended to read, but were vigilant 
to perceive every movement, nay, 
every look, of both the young vic- 
tims before him. Lucy had been 
crying that morning, poor child. She 
was quite downcast, and sat with her 
eyes fixed on the ground—did not 
look up at all, indeed, till Francisco, 
taking courage, begged in desperation 
to remind her that her present atti- 
tude was quite unlike that of the 
portrait, and that it was perfectly 
necessary to alter her expression. 
Thus the sitting went dolefully on, a 
few faltering unfrequent words tak- 
ing the place of the lively English- 
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Italian with which Lucy's pretty 
lips were wont to overflow. My lord 
had the little picture submitted to 
him, and said “ pshaw!” with de- 
lightful English ease and candour— 
for, of course, the foreign fellow could 
not tell what pshaw meant; and 
altogether, both painter and sitter 
were damped and out of heart, and 
the picture in a fair way to be irre- 
trievably spoiled. 

When, lo! suddenly and without 
warning, my lord was called out of 
the room to see some lofty person- 
age, whom even he did not choose 
to send away. The old man gloom- 
ed round him with the ugliest 
displeasure. He called for Miss 
Lucy’s maid, and left her in charge 
with plain spoken instructions. “ Let 
the fellow leave as svon as possible; 
and remember this is the last sitting 
you give him, Lucy,” said my lord, 
looking Francisco full in the face as 
he spoke; “ and you, Reynolds, see 
that there’s no more talking than is 
necessary—do you hear?” with 
which words he went reluctantly 
away. The fellow, of course, did not 
know English; but if he did, what 
did it matter? certainly nothing to 
my lord. 

He left the room, and left behind 
him a crisis, much precipitated by 
his precautions—a situation and 
emergency, for which a young Ro- 
man of Francisco’s breeding was much 
better prepared than for more work- 
a-day problems. Francisco did not 
dash down his brushes and fly to 
Lucy’s feet, but he stopped short 
picturesquely, in the most eloquent 
attitude of delight, sudden relief, 
and unexpected hope. “I have a 
thousand things to say—there is not 
a moment to lose,” said the young 
man’s eyes ; but with a natural stra- 
tegic genius, he did. not betray, by 
so much as a tone, anything which 
the frightened Reynolds could feel 
her conscience burdened with. He 
only changed his position slightly, 
“for the advantage of the light,” and 
managed to turn his back to that 
guardian of the public peace. 

“T am unfortunate, doubly unfor- 
tunate,” said Francisco, plaintively. 
“ My lord forbids your gracious kind- 
ness to the poor painter. I see my 
fate. Ah, gentillissima Signorina ! 
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and I longed so much to tell you the 
extraordinary romance which I heard 
yesterday—only yesterday! so that I 
scarcely knew what I was doing, till 
I met you in the stair.” 

“ A romance! oh, tell it to me still, 
Signore Francisco—grandpapa could 
have no objections,” said Lucy eager- 
ly, yet with trembling. 

“ Ah, Signorina! but my lord 
would have objections if he knew 
that I myself,” said Francisco, with 
melancholy emphasis—* that I my- 
self, who am not even to have leave 
to finish this picture r 

“ Oh, do you know English? I am 
so sorry,” said Lucy, in great dismay. 

“T do not know English, but I 
know what means a voice—a tone ; 
that I,” resumed the young man, 
“am the hero of the romance I tell 
you of. Your grandpapa believes 
me a poor painter, Signorina, and 
so I am, painting your beautiful por- 
trait for money ; but would he be- 
lieve, or would you believe, that there 
wants but a little more money to get 
justice, and put the poor painter at 
the head of one of the noblest houses 
in Rome?” 

“Signore! do you mean that you are 
—that there is—that such a thing is 
possible ?” said the English Lucy, col- 
ouring violently, and looking, doubt- 
ful and afraid, full in Francisco’s face. 
Alas, this romantic story, instead of 
interesting, dismayed the English 
girl! Were not all foreign swindlers 
egg in disguise? She gave a 
ittle gasp of disgust and disappoint- 
ment—for surely he was not a foreign 
swindler, this young Francisco ; and 
yet, to hear such a story, what a laugh 
of mockery would come from the old 
lips of grandpapa! 

“Tt is true,” said Francisco, who 
had not the slightest clue to Lucy’s 
feelings, and who rather imagined, if 
he thought on the subject at all, that 
the Forestieri were much addicted to 
social romances, and loved to hear of 
such—“ it is true, though it does 
not look possible. When I came 
here last, I should have called it the 
most foolish fable! 1 was an orphan 
without any parents. I cared very 
little about it. I was a son of San 
Michele. Now, bella Signorina, every- 
thing is changed. Is it to my ad- 
vantage, do you suppose? I was 
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content—I aim content no longer. 
My heart would have broken in si- 
Jence when my lord’s grand equipage 
carried you from Rome, for you were 
a star in the firmament, and I only a 
firefly among the bushes. Now it is 
different. Iam noble as my lord. I 
may be as rich as my lord, and I must 
speak if I should die!” 

Ah, my lord! what a foolish, 
crafty, old Englishman you were, to 
think that in such a dilemma, the 
young Roman would be at any loss! 
Very different from the dilemma of 
last night which Francisco fell asleep 
upon. Here he was master of the 
ground. His very tone, full of passion 
and eloquence to Lucy, did not excite 
anything beyond an uneasy con- 
sciousness that there was rather too 
much talk going on, in the mind of 
the troubled Reynolds. His very 
pantomime, as be went on with his 
work—painting, just as usual, Rey- 
nolds thought—to Lucy’s eyes mak- 
ing agitated touches unawares, and 
most likely spoiling the picture—was 
eléquent. Lucy coloured to her very 
hair, tried hard to draw herself up 
and look dignified, and said in a very 
unsteady, faltering tone, “Signore 
Francisco, you must not speak so 
to me! grandpapa would be much 
displeased ;” but in heart Lucy was 
very anxious and eager to hear his 
story. For, to be sure, Italy was an 
exceptional country. Things did 
happen there which happened no- 
where else—and what if it should 
turn out true? 

“If you should care to hear the 
story, Signorina,” said Francisco, 
languidly, with a great stroke of art, 
“my faithful Teta will tell it you. 
Teta has been in the secret all along. 
She saw me leave the palace of my 
mother an unconscious child—she 
has kept her eye upon me ever since. 
It was but yesterday I knew. For- 
give me, Signorina gentillissima! IT 
am exhausted by my emotions. I 
rose up a nameless painter—TI lay 
down an Agostini—Visconti Agostini 
once almost royal—and the only heir. 
Do you find it wonderful that I lost 
my self-possession when I met you 
in the stair ?” 

“ There was no need for self-pos- 
session, Signvre,” said Lucy, with 
sweet youthful severity ; “1 should 
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not have concealed that I knew you 
had grandpapa been ever so angry. 
You have no apology to make to 
me.” 

Here the situation somewhat al- 
tered, and Francisco ceased to know 
his ground. He had gone astray in 
that last touch, but scarcely saw how, 
nor could divine that, in Luey’s in- 
sular morals, it was no harm in the 
world to know the poor young paint- 
er, but grievous harm to pretend not 
to know him. Francisco staggered 
before the clear eye and the clearer 
tone. He thought she must of ne- 
cessity mean a hundred times more 
than she appeared to mean. This 
single expression of hers confounded 
him much more than the wrath of 
my lord. That he understood well 
enough, but this was dark and unde- 


cipherable. Did she mean to check 
his presumption? What did she 
mean ? 


“T have offended you, Signorina,” 
said Francisco, in his most pathetic 
tone. 

“Not at all,” said the young lady ; 
“only perhaps you do not quite un- 
derstand: and I am very sorry,” she 
continued, blushing with a little mor- 
tification and shame, “ but grandpapa 
does not wish you to come again, 
Signore. Oh, I beg your pardon!—I 
cannot help it. I think the picture 
will do very nicely. I am sure my 
old friend will be quite pleased. But 
I thought it better not to leave grand- 
papa’s message to Antonio. Please 
do not feel affronted—grandpapa is 
often so strange.” 

“Tam not surprised,” said Fran- 
cisco, “I knew it very well; and 
were I my lord, I should say the 
same. Pardon, Signorina. I would 
not have but one happy painter ad- 
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mitted to your presence; and as for 
me, I shall see you again, when I 
may throw myself at your feet with- 
out reproof from my lord.” 

Lucy was considerably agitated— 
she did not know what to answer. 
She looked on with a little trembling 
while the young painter covered up 
his little picture. Then suddenly 
perceiving that he meant to take it 
with him, in spite of what she had 
said, interfered with a faltering 
voice— 

“You will leave the picture, will 
not you?” said Lucy; “I am sure, 
except just that it is too nice, no- 
body could find any fault with it. 
You are surely not going to take it 
away.” 

“Ah, Signorina! do you suppose 
my memory is so faint? do you ima- 
gine I cannot complete the picture?” 
said Francisco,with great significance; 
then, bold in usage and custom, kiss- 
ed her hand, and throwing all the 
eloquence of which they were capable 
into his eyes, took his leave all the 
more hastily that sounds approached 
as of the return of my lord. Fran- 
cisco escaped that formidable encoun- 
ter; but Lucy, all agitated, blushing, 
and distressed, had to bear the full 
brunt of it;—alas, not without many 
a misgiving in her own innocent 
mind the while! Was he one of the 
foreign swindlers who were always 
princes in disguise? or was he true, 
and a hero of romance? Lucy’s 
mind inclined far more strongly to 
the last opinion than she could have 
believed it would; and the Signorina 
Inglese longed as earnestly for the 
first moment’s leisure, when she 
could fly to Sora Teta and demand 
the story from her, as Francisco could 
have desired. : 


OHAPTER XIII. 


But Francisco could not work even 
. at that portrait when he got home; 
and as love and ambition, even at 
their highest flight, must still dine, 
he sprang up the long staircase only 
to deposit the little picture in safety, 
and as quickly descended again, and 
turned his steps towards the Tratto- 
ria, where, except when the funds 
were at miraculous ebb, it was his 


custom to eat his dinner. On the 
way he encountered the good-natured. 
Gigi, Mariuccia’s son. Gigi, or Lui- 
gi, which was his proper name, was 
loitering about the place where he 
had put up his horse, and stood 
close by his cart, on which, like a 
sail, a piece of canvass, stretched 
upon three sticks in the form of a 
triangle, was erected, with the inten- 
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tion of defending the driver from the 
sun. Close by was the dark arched 
doorway of an osteria or wine-shop— 
an osteria con cucina—where many a 
humble wayfarer had his dinner, and 
where Gigi meditated eating his. The 
honest fellow did not know what reve- 
lations had been mnade to Francisco ; 
did not even know anything approach- 
ing to the full grandeur of the tale it- 
self; and ccnsequently addressed the 
young man with his usoal familiar 
homely, half-fatherly kindness. It 
is impossible to describe how this 
salutation for the first moment jarred 
upon Francisco, He coloured, he 
drew back, he felt angry in spite of 
himself. He could not help suspect- 
ing that some intention of insult lay 
under Gigi’s frank accost, so far 
already had the spell worked upon 
him. 

“Something ails you, Chichino 
mio,” said the good-humoured pea- 
sant. “Do matters go badly then 
with the arts? Dost thou not thrive 
at thy painting, my son? Patienza! 
the Forestieri who, they tell me, are 
coming in crowds this year, will 
make thee amends, Come and dine 
with thy old friend in the Osteria; 
they cook the polenta here almost as 
well as they do it over in Trastevere. 
Come! though thou wearest a better 
coat, and art of the belle arti, thou 
wert once little Chichino in Rocca, 
and hast a heart for thy old friends.” 

* And what, then, do you suppose I 
am now?” escaped from Francisco, 
rather angrily, in the first burst of 
his youthful annoyance. 

“ What thou artnow? Per Bacco! 
a little out of temper, my youth!” 
cried Gigi, with an honest laugh; 
“but come, let us dine, for I must go 
for my mother, who is with Sora Teta 
in the Corso, another of thy old 
friends, at two hours after noon. 
She came into Rome upon some 
business of her own, the old mother. 
The mezzogiorno has sounded some 
time since, Francisco mio! let us get 
our dinner, we can talk over the 
minestra as well as here.” 

After a little pause Francisco fol- 
lowed, not without reluctance, and 
a feeling that he descended greatly 
from his dignity. The Osteria was 
a wild, dark, barn-like erection, with 
a lofty vaulted roof and earthen 
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floor, stretching back with pictur- 
esque savagery into a gloom which 
would have almost been that of a 
cave, but for an odd little chance 
window in the distant wall, which 
sent_a miraculous golden arrow of 
sunshine through the darkness. In 
that region, however, there was 
neither furniture nor inhabitation, 
but a vast row of wine-barrels, and 
litter of various sorts, saddles and 
harness, a wandering hen with her 
chickens, and an earthy and unin- 
habited smell, Nearer the door, the 
cucina resolved itself into a great 
fireplace, where cooking of various 
kinds went on merrily. Gigi, fol- 
lowed by Francisco, seated himself 
at a table close to the door, from 
which they could still see the street 
without. -There was but one small 
high grated window to assist the 
light which came from the great 
open doorway; and as the Osteria 
opened into a narrow street, the light 
was very imperfect. There, however, 
they sat down, on the rudest of wooden 
benches, at the most unadorned of 
tables, and had their soup or minestra 
—Francisco, perhaps, rather comfort- 
ing himself with the lack of light, lest 
he should be seen in such a place 
eating with a Contadino! But after 
all, in his romantic and extraordinary 
position, what did it matter how any 
one thought ! 

“You do not know, then,” said 
Francisco, ““why Mariuccia came to 
Rome.” 

“That is true,I do not know,” 
said Gigi. “It is some fancy she 
has, however ;’ it is not for diversion 
merely; though an old woman like 
my mother, who has lived virtuously, 
has a right to her pleasure. For 
myself, I always tell her so.” 

“ And she trusts to you, I am sure, 
Gigi,” said the young man, with a 
novel patronage in his tone. “Did 
not you go with the good Mariuccia 
the night she carried me to Rocca? 
Is it not so, Luigi mio?” continued 
the youth, growing conciliatory; “‘and 
stood by while she went into the 
palace, and are aware how she brought 
me out an unconscious child ?” 

“Nay, Signore, halt there,” cried 
Gigi with a touch of suspicion; “if 
you wish to know something which 
she will not tell, you may tear me to 
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pieces sooner; and as for carrying 
you, to be sure, you were there in the 
house when I woke from my first 
sleep; but how you got there, whether 
by Maria sending you from Subiaco, 
or Sau Girolamo out of the desert, or 
the .blessed Madonna herself from 
heaven, I cannot tell ; there you were, 
certainly ; but it is needless to ask 
such questions of me.” 

“ Ah, so I perceive,” said Francisco; 
“but Mariuccia, good soul, has told 
me all. Suy, was not that a dismal 
ride through the olive woods ?” 

“You forget that I did not ride,” 
said Gigi, laughing ; “‘ my mother had 
the poor old donkey, the poverina! 
Ah, what a good old creature that 
was! Many a time has she carried 
you up the mountain, Chichino mio, 
when you were scarcely big enough 
to cling to the bridle. I have three 
donkeys now, my son; but I will 
never have any like that dear old 
friend of my youth.” 

“Bah! what matter about your 
donkeys?” cried Francisco, almost 
with passion, “‘ when I tell you that 
Mariuccia has told me all, Is that 
the only thing you have to say ?” 

Gigi scratched in perplexity his 
honest head. ‘Ah, stupido!” he 
ejaculated, smiting himself on the 
breast with ready pantomime. “I 
was always a thickheaded, Chichino 
mio; what is it I ought to say ?” 

“Do you know who I am?” asked 
Francisco, still more impatiently. 

Gigi scratched his head again, but 
this time a smile awoke among the 
black tangles of his beard. “I know 
you came out of the palazzo, my son 
—at least my mother was there that 
night; and she carried something 
under her shawl, sicuro! and, to tell 
you the truth, it is spoken among the 
people that you belong somehow to 
the Agostini. That is all I know; 
and whether it will do thee any good, 
thou poor child—” 

“Stay thy folly, Gigi, and under- 
stand me,” said Francisco, Joftily. 
“Tn short, Iam the Duke Agostini ; 
but whether it will do me good, as 
you say ia 

“The Duke Agostini!” stammer- 
ed Gigi, stumbling to his feet; then, 





the good fellow tremulously seized 
and kissed the young painter’s hand. 
“ The Duke Agostini!” he repeated. 
“T heard them say thou wert other 
than thou seemed, Chichino—I mean 
Eccellenza, noble Don! but to be 
Duke Agostini—Viva il Duca! Viva 
Ja Madonna Santissima! the heavens 
do not forget us after all. Duke 
Agostini! it will be -the greatest 
festa at Rocea, greater than the fair. 
I will go myself to Frascati, to old 
Chico of the fireworks. Thou art 
the lord of Rocca, then, Chichino 
mio! Excuse me, Eccellenza, I do not 
know what I say.” 

“*Mariuccia never told you, then,” 
said Francisco, with calm dignity ; 
“but be seated, my good Gigi, and 
help yourself to some polenta; the 
polenta’is very good as you said. 
Mariuccia never said to you who the 
little Chichino was ?” 

“T cannot sit at the table with 
your Excellency,” said Gigi, with a 
rueful face, looking at the polenta. 
“ Your Excellency will excuse me, 
that I was so familiar before I knew 
who your Excellency was.” 

“ Nay, Gigi, thou shalt not cheat 
thyself of thy polenta; we have sat 
at one table many a time before,” 
said the young paladin, magnani- 
mously; “and how couldst thou 
know, my good fellow, if thy mother 
never told thee! but thou wert along 
with me, in that first journey of mine, 
all the same ?” 

“] was waiting with the donkey, 
just on the pathway yonder above 
the lake.. That dear old donkey, 
Chichino mio—Scusa, Eccellenza! I 
forgot myself,” cried Gigi in alarm. 
“The good beast cropped the grass, 
and I played Mori with the lads of 
my own age. It was at the end of 
that great elm-tree avenue which you 
know, illustrissimo Signore, if you 
have ever been at Genzaro—though, 
indeed, I believe you never have. 
It was about the Ave Maria when we 
came, all the world wondering why 
my mother should travel through 
the woods so late. I thought no- 
thing of it, because it did not come 
into my head, Signore; but after wait- 
ing long, when my mother came at 
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which, the best way he could, he 
had been putting things together, 


and carried beneath it something that 
moved, and said not a word to me 
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all the way unless it was ‘presto 
—Gigi!’ or ‘go faster, thou beast of 


a donkey!’ Alas, she never under- 
stood the virtues of that good 
creature! and when we _ reached 


Rocea, if you will believe me, I was 
sent to bed immediately; and in the 
morning there was the bambino; 
per Bacco! and thou art Duke 
Agostini, and it was thee!” 

“It is strange, certainly,” said, 
Francisco, stopping the enthusiasm 
of his new partisan; “but we are far 
from the festa and the fireworks yet, 
my Gigi. It may be long enough be- 
fore I can even bring my cause be- 
fore the Tribunale: and, in the mean 
time, it will be much better that thou 
hold thy peace. But you would not 
fear to appear before the judges, Gigi, 
and say what you have said to me?” 

Gigi grew red and then pale, and 
scratched his head once more. 

“IT do not like the name of the 
Tribunale, my son. They are not 
good sport for poor men. Ah, Ec- 
cellenza, scusa! I will never rethem- 
ber thou art not Chichino; and these 
Monsignori are such great people— 
they are confusing to a poor fellow 
like me; but to serve thy cause——” 

Here came an interruption grate- 
fal to poor Gigi, in the shape of a 
voice, calling outside the Osteria 
upon Luigi Baretti. ‘ Ecco!” cried 
that honest fellow in evident relief. 
But it was only Mariuccia, who came 
in, immediately afterwards, in all 
the glory of her festal costume—her 
rel jacket and embroidered apron 
making quite a dazzling show, as she 
stood in the great doorway of the 
Osteria, concentrating in her person 
all the light there was. Mariuccia 
came forward with such affectionate 


CHAPTER 


Francisco wandered about all day 
long, vainly trying to put some heart 
into his old pursuits, and if he could 
not determine what step to take first 
for the establishment of his claims, 
at least to occupy or amuse himself 
in the interval. But vain was the 
attempt. It was as _ impossible 
to stroll comfortably into the café 
and talk of indifferent things, as 
it was to mount up to his little 
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reverence to kiss her nurseling’s 
hand, that Gigi’s awe and wonder 
grew in just proportion. It was 
true, then. Somehow it is always 
more convincing to see that another 
person believes in a new and great 
discovery than to be ever so: sure 
one’s self of the proofs of it. When 
he heard his mother address her 
former charge as Don Francisco~— 
when he saw the humility with 
which she kissed the young man’s 
hand, poor Gigi’s wonder and en- 
thusiasm almost overwhelmed him. 
If he had not finished the polenta 
by this time, he might have missed 
his Ginner. He could scarcely be 
convinced that it was necessary to 
go to the homely practical business 
before him—to get out his horse, 
and arrange the baskets and bundles 
which he and his mother had to take 
back with them to Rocca, or to 
leave Rome without seeing anything 
done towards the bringing about of 
that festa which should dazzle 
Monte Cavo. He could not see any 
difficulties in the way, the innocent 
Gigi. Were not he and his mother 
ready to face the very Monsignori 
themselves if that was necessary? 
and what could any Tribunale in 
the world, not to say in Rome, re- 
quire more? His eagerness, his en- 
thusiasm, and the blank face with 
which he yielded to the representa- 
tions of Mariuccia, and reminded 
himself of the long road and early 
sunset, were quite exhilarating to 
Francisco. To be sure there were 
difficulties known to that hero, which 
had no weight with Gigi; but still, 
with witnesses so faithful, so de- 
voted, and so unquestionable, what 
had the Duchessa’s son to fear? 


XIV. 


apartment and paint even the por- 
trait of the English Signorina. All 
Rome, so full of acquaintances and 
interests for him a little time ago, 
contracted into a narrow circle of 
women now—women not attractive 
to a young man—Teta, to whom 
alone he could talk freely—Madame 
Margherita, whom it was important 
to keep on good terms with;—and 
very different, attracting him with 
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a strange horror and fascination, that 
pale old witch face, so dismal in its 
wasted beauty and exhansted pas- 
sion, the woman who was his mother. 
The young man spent all the after- 
noon lounging languidly about Monte 
Pincio looking into the carriages, 
When at last he did see the Duchessa 
—and, stationing himself at one spot 
which her carriage passed, again and 
again, as it made the little round, 
fixed his eyes so fully and curiously 
upon her that her curiosity was 
aroused also—he thought he saw a 
little eagerness in the face glancing 
at him out of the carriage. He 
thought that some thrill of recogni- 
tion looked out, startled and in 
trouble, from the haughty wonder of 
her eyes; and, with a quickened im- 
pulse in his own, stood and gazed 
fiercely, scarcely perceiving how the 
innocent English Lucy, in a guard of 
invincible English matrons, passed 
the same way. Roman as he was, 
he was accessible to other emotions 
than those of Jove-making. At that 
moment, he was no lover waiting 
for a smile. He wasa man watch- 
ing, courting the observation of one 
who was at once the nearest kindred 
of his blood, and the bitterest enemy 
of his life. 

Lucy could see him, however, 
though he was all. but unconscious 
of the encounter, and the interest of 
the English girl grew and increased. 
He had not come there merely to 
see herself; it was with a purpose 
that he stood under that tree, with 
his eager eyes, motionless, and keep- 
ing his post, while the carriages went 
round and round in their monotonous 
circle. Lucy leant back in her corner, 
losing herself in a pleasant youthful 
trance, while the trees and the people 
glided past—while Rome in the dis- 
tance was now visible, now disap- 
peared—while the music of the band 
sank and rose; as her chaperone’s 
carriage went round and round the 
same course, she heard the voices 
running on in a lively strain—she 
heard the sound of the promenaders 
on foot—she saw that one face, eager 
and intent, so unlike the gay leisure 
of the rest; and dimly conscious of 
everything, but particularising no- 
thing, felt herself borne along with 
a gentle motion both of person and 
of thought. 


“Could any one suppose it,” said 
the lady by Lucy’s side, suddenly 
rousing her languid interest by the 
name. ‘Look at that old Duchessa 
Agostini—she was a great beauty in 
her time.” 

“T wonder who that young man 
is who stares at her so,” said their 
companion. ‘ There’s the oddest 
story going, about some mysterious 
son of hers who was lost or stolen, or 
something—or put in the foundling 
hospital, or I can’t tell you what. 
But they say there is a son, though 
nobody can tell where he is, or any- 
thing about him. Oh, she’s a wicked 
old woman, that Duchessa! I should 
believe anything bad of her. Now 
we're just about coming to him. 
Look! I protest I think it must be 
the Duchessa’s son ?” 

“Why, for all the world! what 
puts such an idea in your head ?— 
what a romancer you are!” cried 
Lucy’s friend. ‘I see nothing par- 
ticular, for my part, about the 
man,” 

“ Ah, know Rome! I know the 
Italians! I know they don’t look 
like that unless they mean some- 
thing,” said the other Englishwoman, 
“ and I could swear he was like her, 
the old fury! Dear, what an in- 
teresting thing! I am positive it 
must be the Duchessa’s son.” 

Lucy said nothing, but the con- 
versation roused her effectually—in 
the first place, with a great sense of 
relief. He was no foreign swindler, 
that poor young Francisco !—that 
she should have done him so much 
injustice! and, io be sure, if he was 
Duke Agostini, it was very unlikely 
that grandpapa would object—that 
is to say, she meant that grandpapa 
would not be at all displeased to 
receive a visitor of that rank. It was 
nothing to Lucy ; had she not bound 
herself, by a solemn promise to grand- 
papa—poor, selfish, forlorn, old mdén— 
that she would never leave him while 
he lived? It was nothing to Lucy; 
but she was glad to think that jus- 
tice would be done to the young 
painter, in whom it was quite natu- 
ral, surely, to take an_ interest. 
People could not help taking an in- 
terest in other people who were 
pleasant and kind, especially if there 
was any injury in the case. So 
Lucy concluded, with a little glow 
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of expectation and pleasure at her 
heart. 

However, it was not till the second 
evening after, that Lucy found her- 
self free from the perpetual inspection 
of my lord, or the chaperone he had 
provided for her. My lord was a 
wicked old rowé, relapsed into com- 
pulsory virtuousness by reason of old 
age and failing health; consequently 
he had very little dependence to 
place now upon his innocent grand- 
daughter, not having much know- 
ledge, in his own experience, of what 
the quality of innocence was. All 
unlearned as well in filial obligations 
and natural piety, my lord, much to 
Lucy’s disgust, had really nade with 
her the bargain above mentioned. 
She was to stay with him until he 
died, however long he might live; 
and he was to leave her, in due re- 
ward, “a great fortune.” He had, it 
appeared, a certain love for her, as 
an adjunct to his comfort ; and but 
for that bargain, Lucy might have 
loved grandpapa quite sufficiently 
to cling to him in youthful pity 
and affection, at any cost to herself. 
As it was, this agreement made the 
tie much less agreeable than it might 
have been; and in some degree con- 
verted the natural fealty into the 
obedience of a treaty, which, so long 
as it keeps by the letter, may be in- 
different enough to the spirit. She 
had no compunctions, accordingly, 
to mar the gleam of satisfaction with 
which she heard of a dinner engage- 
ment, which did not include herself, 
and the prospect of “a nice long even- 
ing” for her own pleasure. Lucy 
thought she would look over her 
expenses and balance her dainty 
accounts, And then there was that 
set of cameos for a bracelet, which 
she wanted other ornaments to cor- 
respond with. To be sure, Madame 
Costini—or Sora Teta, as Italian 
custom called the buxom mistress of 
the house—was much the best person 
to apply to on this subject. Lucy 
despatched Reynolds up-stairs in- 
stantly to beg a visit from their land- 
lady, with rather a little secret satis- 
faction in the exceedingly plausible 
reason she had assigned to herself for 
seeking an interview with Sora Teta. 
She sat in a little inner room which, 
by means of her own taste and Teta’s 
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willing co-operation in hunting up 
various articles which Lucy fancied 
from her stock of old furniture, had 
been made into a kind of boudoir—a 
maidenly fantastic appendix to the 
drawing-room, She had a store of 
little jeweller’s boxes round her, over 
and above the cameos, about which 
she was so very anxious to consult 
her visitor—presents from grandpapa 
to herself, and purchases of her own, 
which she meant to carry to her 
friends at home. She thought it 
would be pleasant to show them to 
Sora Teta, who was always so good- 
humoured and friendly ; and besides, 
it was so much easier to ask questions 
when some other occupation was 
going on. 

“ The Signorina must tell me what 
designs she wishes,” said Teta, exam- 
ining the cameos, “and I will ask 
Civilotti to get some very fine ones 
for her; for the Signorina perceives 
that I know Civilotti very well, be- 
ing brought up in the Duchessa Agos- 
tini’s household ; the Duchessa loved 
nothing so much as change; she 
would have her jewels reset over and 
over. Poor Duchessa!—don’t you 
think it must be dreadful, Signorina 
mia, to turn from a great beauty into 
an ugly old woman ?” 

“ Dreadful, indeed! and was she 
really a great beauty? and did you 
live with her when you were young? 
and what sort of a person is she?” 
asked Lucy, closing abruptly one of 
her jewel boxes, with an assumption 
of carelessness which betrayed ker. 

“ Ah, Signorina, you good ladies of 
the Forestieri, who do not love too 
much distraction and divertimento 
—if you do not get as much pleasure 
in your youth,” said the insinuating 
Teta, “at least you are not ugly 
when you grow old, like the poor 
Duchessa. She is a very great lady, 
but I never could love her. I do 
not think even my mother can love 
her, though she has been with her 
forty years. She is somehow anti- 
patica, Signorina—I cannot explain 
it to you; and Donna Anna, her 
daughter, who is married to Don 
Angelo Lontoria, is very much the 
same. Donna Anna is the only 
daughter. That will be another great 
estate gone to the family Lontoria, 
who are nobodies, if all goes well.” 
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« But then, Sora Teta,” Lucy said, 
confidentially, “is not there another 
story? And the tale which Signore 
Francisco the painter told me, what 
does it mean ?” 

“Nay, Signorina, how can I know 
if you do not tell me?” cried Teta. 
Then changing her tone suddenly— 
“T can trust to you, Signorina mia; 
it is true, that strange tale—he is the 
Duke Agostini, if there is justice in 
the world. My mother saw him born 
and I saw him carried away, my beau- 
tiful Signorina. You are sympatica 
—you understand him—how noble 
he is. Ab, such a princely young 
man! And he knew nothing, if you 
will believe me, Signorina, till the 
other day; nothing but that he was 
an orphan child, and the son of St. 
Michele. And now to get his cause 
to the Tribunale, with advocates to 
take care of it, and fees, and the rest, 
drives him to the end of his wits, the 
dear youth; for you would not have 
him borrow, such a young man as he 
is; and for working as he says, that 
would destroy his health—and to 
what good, then, the dukedom and 
the estates? But, I tell him, pati- 
enza! the blessed Madonna will raise 
him up friends.” 

“And do you think really,” said 
Lucy, too much interested to conceal 
her interest—‘ do you really believe 
that this is all that he needs—only 
money to carry on a lawsuit with! 
—is that all?” 


“That is all, Signorina mia; and 
I say to him, patienza! the Madonna 
will raise him up friends; that is all 
—that and the blessing of heaven,” 
said the confident Teta. “ For what 
would it avail the Duchessa to deny 
him? My beautiful Signorina, Ma- 
dame Margherita brought him into 
the world, and my mother was there 
when he was born !” 

After this conclusive and convinc- 
ing statement, Teta proceeded to en- 
large upon the childhood of the won- 
derful boy—details to which Lucy 
certainly gave ear, and did not refuse 
to be interested ; but a half-conscious 
suggestion, which made the poor girl’s 
face flush one moment, and the most 
horrorstricken paleness overspread it 
the next, but which, nevertheless, 
would not be entirely extinguished, 
ran parallel with all Lucy’s thoughts. 
One day -she herself should be rich— 
one day! but only when grandpapa 
was dead—and Lucy’s heart smote 
her that she could for a moment 
speculate on such a possibility. She 
thought herself the most unnatural, 
the most ungrateful of children. 
Grandpapa, who was so good tu her ! 
But slurring over that thought with 
a shudder, still, independent of grand- 
papa, the suggestion would return— 
one day or other Lucy should be an 
heiress—should have more money 
than she knew what to do with: if 
Francisco was still only Francisco 
Spoleto then / 
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Tue new life which now awakens 
in Italy incites a treshened interest 
in those great works which arose 
in her former days of liberty. The 
Arts in that hapless land have long 
been victims to the prostration which 
afflicts a nation hastening to decay. 
The energy of the people being trod- 
den out, their wealth despoiled, and 
their freedom outraged, Art became 
emasculate, and its ancient vitality 
was all but extinct. Italy indeed did 
not remain even a secure resting-place 
for those treasures which the golden 
era of her genius had intrusted to 
her keeping. The temple of the 
Pantheon, and the Flavian amphi- 
theatre, have been long stripped and 
pillaged. And in more recent days 
soldiers have been billeted in monas- 
teries sacred to Fra Angelico—have 
bivouaced in cloisters—have smoked, 


and drank, and sworn in refectories’ 


hallowed by frescoes of the Last Sup- 
per. And thus have the arts been 
desecrated in Italy, and the land 
which was once their cradle has 
become their grave. It is then, we 
think, at this moment specially fit- 
ting that attention should. be drawn 
to the work of devastation nuw and 
for many years threatening the great 
Italian frescoes with destruction. 
Yet a little while, and all remedy 
may come too late. And Young 
Italy, when boasting of a possible 
freedom, may have to deplore the ir- 
reparable loss of those great trophies 
which should ever be cherished as 
the charters of a nation’s liberty and 
genius. 

Italy lies, as it were, hectic in 
the expiring glow of sunset. The 
dying glory of the full noonday 
still burns in evening splendour ; 
but shadows lengthen, and storm- 
clouds thicken ; and whether the 
promised morn be bright in hope 
or dark in tempest, who shall say ? 
In the arts, too, it is the witch- 
ing hour of closing day; a fading 
lustre still lingers in the sky, but 


twilight steals along the plain, and 
night prowls forth for mischief. It 
is the hour of parting breath—the 
moment that divides a life of high 
renown from an untold future, whose 
portal is the grave. Beauty still 
lingers in the languor of the placid 
cheek, but Decay’s effacing fingers 
have come to sweep away her me- 
mory. The vesper call is sounding, 
or the more solemn bell for burial : 
we pace with heavy step the silent 
cloister, and hear the footfall echo 
from the grave beneath. Oypresses, 
like mutes of death, stand black 
against the evening sky, and spec- 
tral forms fade from the crumbling 
walls. What a world of ideal beauty 
painted by imagination is going to 
destruction! All that prophets have 
told or poets have sung, is blazoned 
in fresco visions upon the decaying 
walls of desolated Italy. Towns  ly- 
ing far from the beaten track, seques- 
tered among the lonely Apennines, 
are ofttimes dowered with some local 
Giotto or Perugino, whose thoughts, 
even as their mountain homes, were 
kindred with the skies. Here they 
lived, and here they died; and here 
their beauteous works, still linger- 
ing in life, are now, alas! in the last 
extremity of decay. Frescoes which, 
if seen in northern Europe, would 
kindle our colder hearts to unaccus- 
tomed rapture, are still in Italy 
thickly strewn upon a land fertile 
of genius as in spontaneous growth. 
Many a path leading among the soli- 
tary hills is under the guardian care 
of the wayside chapel, where the 
Madonna, as the earthly mother or 
the heaven-crowned queen, painted 
with that loveliness which is akin to 
mercy, offers shelter to the weary and 
salvation to the lost. In districts 
remote from the crowded haunts of 
men, does many a fabled miracle of 
saint seem to have wrought a miracle 
of art. The climbing steps and the 
winding pathway, leading among 
overhanging rocks and _ clustering 
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trees, at length mount the sacred hill 
of crowded pilgrimage. Here oft- 
times we find in chapels, painted for 
the comfort of the faithful, touching 
scenes from the life of the Madonna 
and the Saviour—the angel Gabriel 
bearing the lily in his hand, the saint- 
ed mother bending in worship, or the 
magi kneeling with gifts; and then 
the agony in the garden, the death 
upon the cross, the burial, and last of 
all, the resurrection and ascension. 
Rude perchance may be these works 
to the more cultured taste, but to the 
unlettered multitude, at least, they 
bring to trembling faith the persua- 
sion of vision. They are part of that 
grand scheme and mission nowhere 
to be comprehended save in the land 
of Italy, whereby pictorial art, when 
the personal remembrance and living 
tradition were dying from the outer 
world, sought in the painted fresco 
once more to bring Christ upon the 
earth, and to realise, even to the 
bodily senses, that the divine Word 
was made flesh, and dwelt among men. 
And all these pictured scenes are 
found in the midst of a nature the 
most glorious—akin, indeed, to the 
land of transfiguration, and to the sea 
that was troubled by the storm; for 
as the hills are round about Jerusa- 
Jem, and the Galilean sea is bounded 
by the mountains, so do hills cluster 
round many a rock-built city of Italy, 
and mountains rise even from the 
bosom of the storin-swept lake. Thus 
oft in Italy have we looked at the 
faded fresco on convent walls, and then 
gone forth to meet the dying sunset ; 
turning our thoughts to Calvary, to 
the Mount of Olives, to the Galilean 
sea, to the hills about Jerusalem. We 
have walked among the olive groves 
which clothe the Thrasimenan Lake, 
and climbed the heights of Valam- 
brosa, and perchance come upon a 
convent as of Bethlehem among the 
bills, and a scanty hamlet as of Be- 
thany nestling among groves. The 
land of Italy, indeed, and the land of 
Judah are akin in beauty, and alike 
in desolation. The bandit haunts 
the pictured loveliness, malaria takes 
her abode in the seats of imperial 
state, fertility has become barrenness, 
—and the dews which heaven once 
sent in mercy are now poured as from 
vials of wrath. But art still lives 


and lingers in the midst of desolation, 
a struggling life in the midst of death 
—or worse than*death, dishonour. 
Temples still stand at Pastum, where 
to rest were the traveller’s destruc- 
tion; malaria keeps guard over the 
fallen statue. But who shall protect 
the desecrated church or the painted 
chapel, when vagrant troops may be 
seeking for quarter, and liberty tri- 
umphs in license ? 

At the last annual meeting of the 
Arundel Society—a society well fitted 
to meet the urgency of the actual and 
impending crisis—Mr. Layard gave 
signal examples of the cruel neglect 
and deliberate outrage by which the 
frescoes of Italy have been, and still 
are, threatened, with destruction. In 
the course of travels and researches 
in that country, he had found, he 
said, barbarous names scratcbed on 
the great and invaluable mural paint- 
ings of Assisi, Spello, and Perugia 
—the names of Germans who had 
crossed the Alps years ago for pillage. 
He greatly feared that the mercenary 
troops of his Holiness the present 
Pope would not show themselves 
better guardians of these precious 
monuments. But there were also 
mercenary painters who destroyed 
such works no less than these mer- 
cenary soldiers. An instance of this 
Vandalism, falsely known under the 
name “ Restoration,” had fallen un- 
der his personal notice. When in 
Florence he had found a scaffold 
erected in front of the important 
fresco by Filippino Lippi, in the 
church of Santa Maria Novella, and 
three gentlemen standing on tbe top, 
with pails and brushes in their hands, 
of the size of mops. He inquired 
what they were®bout to do, and they 
replied that they were engaged to 
“rinfrescare” or “refresh” Filippino 
Lippi! Thus have neglect and vio- 
lence, time, the elements, and the hand 
of man, wrought their sure destruc- 
tion. Many, indeed, are the sad exam- 
ples of this impending fate which the 
zealous and well-timed labours of the 
Arundel Society have brought into 
notice. The small but ancient town 
of Spello crowns a precipitous but- 
tress of the Apennines lying north- 
ward of Rome. In its collegiate 
church of Sta. Maria Maggiore is a 
side chapel decorated with frescoes 
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painted in the year 1500, by Bernar- 
dino Pinturicchio. Pinturicchio be- 
longed to the pure and spiritual school 
of Umbria; he was a fellow-labourer 
with Perugino; be was the friend of 
Raphael, the associate of Signorelli, 
Bramante, and other men distin- 
guished in his times. Jn Rome he 
— a chapel in Sta. Maria del 

opolo; he also adorned with fres- 
coes the Araceli on the Capitol ; 
and the Library in the Duomo of 
Siena was likewise decorated by his 
hand. But of all these works none 
better display the spirituality and 
the quietism peculiar to this master 
and his school, than the careful fres- 
coes found in the ancient town of 
Spello. The Annunciation, the Na- 
tivity, and the Dispute with the Doc- 
tors,* occupy the three sides of a 
small chapel in the cathedral. The 
Angel Gabriel, with golden hair flow- 
ing in rich profusion upon his shoul- 
ders, holds the lily in his hand, and 
announces the heaven-sent message 
to the Holy Virgin, shrinking in mo- 
dest purity. In “ The Nativity,” the 
Magi present their gifts, the Madonna 
and attendant angels bend in love 
and worship ; while, in the upper sky, 
the heavenly host are chaunting the 
anthem of peace upon earth and good 
will to men. The third subject, 
“ Christ among the Doctors,” is like- 
wise marked by the same gentle spi- 
ritualism; the same deep heartfelt 
devotion ; a treatment and expression 


.avowedly near akin to the works of 


Perugino, and the early pictures of 
Raphael. Yet these fresco pictures, 
like many others of no less priceless 
value, are fast hastening to decay. 


“The frescoes of tle Spello Chapel,” 
says Mr. Layard in a narrative written to 
accompany the chromolithographs re- 
cently published by the Arundel Society, 
“have been more fortunate than most 
works of the period in escaping restora- 
tion, but they have not been treated with 
less neglect and indifference, ‘The rain 
having been long allowed to penetrate 
through the roof, and to trickle down 
the walls, the plaster loosened by the 
damp is peeling off, and the colours 
have lost their original brilliancy. The 
frescoes on the roof are fast disappearing 
altogether. As the chapel is unlighted 


by windows, and almost blocked up bya 
modern altar, the paintings can only be 
well seen during two or three hours in 
the middle of a bright day. I have had 
opportunities of watching,during repeat- 
ed visits, their rapid decay, and of noting 
the changes which are from year to year 
taking place in them.” 


Time, which adorns the ruin, 
does but deface the picture. Nature 
comes to the desecrated temple and 
claims it to herself ;—the ivy-mantled 
tower is grand even by its desola- 
tion;—the grass grows within the 
palace, the lichen and the fern drape 
the tottering wall, the lizard darts 
from beneath the crumbling stone, 
and the owl wails from the nestling 
battlement ;—Time, the destroyer, 
once again clothes nakedness in 
beauty, makes barrenness to bud 
and blossom, and age and even death 
to spring into life and youth ;—Na- 
ture comes and arranges anew, with 
cunning hand, the landscape, and 
weaves in garlands a sylvan poetry; 
lilies blossom in the broken foun- 
tain ;—the fairy Maiden-hair, with 
feathery plumes, crowns the fallen 
column, and the wayward vine 
wanders from height to height, bask- 
ing where the sun shines warmest: 
But time, that adorns the arehi- 
tectural ruin, does but .deface the 
pictare. The painted chapel, once 
like a heavenly mansion prepared 
for the blessed, becomes, in the wind 
and the rain, the heat and the cold, 
a desolation. Once the roof was 
blue and deep as the firmament 
lighted with stars of gold, the floor 
was set with rich mosaics, the walls 
shone as an illumined missal, music 
floated softly and solemnly around, 
and light descended from the jewel- 
led gluss dimly yet fervently. How 
altered is now the mien! Go to 
Padua ;—walk to the deserted out- 
skirts of the forsaken city ;—knock 
at an outer door, opening from an 
ungainly wall ;—pace an ill-kept path 
running through a desvlate garden ; 
—find a key if you can, and then 
await the opening of the once sump- 
tuous Arena Chapel. The lock grates 
rustily, the door groans on the heavy 
hinges, and cold and damp and 
dreary opens the deserted chamber. 





* See the Chromolithographs published by the Arundel Society. 
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The floor has long lost its marble 
mosaic, the blue serene of the starry 
roof is blackened, and, in some parts, 
battered till bare. Rain has year 
by year trickled down the face of 
frescoes sacred to the Madonna and 
the Saviour, and a large picture of 
the Last Judgment is all but illegible. 
The fate here suffered, the tale here 
t> be told, is indeed sad. There is 
no picturesque beauty as in the ivy 
tower, no grandeur as in ruined tem- 
ple, but only bare desolation and mer- 
ciless destruction. 

Yet this Arena Chapel was not 
only a shrine for devotion, but a 
sanctuary sacred to art. It was here 
that Giotto, the child of promise in 
the great Italian renaissance, un- 
folded a genius which filled the 
world with unaccustomed wonder. 
Upon these walls, now long given to 
neglect, he laboured for many a 
month, throwing the fervour of his 
religion and the beauty of his art 
into frescoes which were to him the 
ready language of thought and emo- 
tion. There,as he sedulously painted 
that great picture of the Last Judg- 
ment, stood Dante by his side, hold- 
ing high discourse of purgatory and 
paradise. The poet, eloquent in 
suggestive thought, guided, as it 
were, the painter’s hand; rapturous 
words translated themselves into 
fervent colours,—angel forms came 
floating in responsive cadence to the 
music of the verse, or demons intrud- 
ed as discords at the harsher deeper 
guttural. In the ‘ Entombment ” * 
especially, do we find a tragedy and, 
as it were, an audible “wailing, the 
painter striving, it may be, to tran- 
scribe the burning words which 
Dante spoke; visions of unquenched 
agony, which had darkened and fur- 
rowed the poet’s visage, came to the 
painter at his work, shadowing forth 
forms of terrible anguish, and then, 
again, Heaven seems to open in pic- 
tures of beauty and of peace. These 
works, executed at the dawn of the 
great European awakening at the 
commencement of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, were then a marvel, and to us 
they remain a great possession. They 
are painted poems, speaking pictures, 
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manifestations of a people’s religion 
and belief. They have been long neg- 
lected, but assuredly they well merit 
the attention of all who desire to study 
and comprehend the early origin and 
progress of Christian art. 

Year after yehr the Arundel Society 
is bringing before the British public 
works which proclaim this same sad 
story of destruction. Frescoes, of 
which the wor!d shall not see the like 
again, are, as we have said, fast 
fading from our sight. Rain pouring 
in at broken windows, the wind beat- 
ing along the open corridor, incense 
and the smoke of candles blackening 
colours once brilliant as the day, or 
the restorer’s brush destroying what 
the elements had spared. Seuaiians 
again a noble work, lying from the 
beaten haunts of men, has found its 
safety only in oblivion. Mr. Layard, 
who brought to light the buried mar- 
bles of Nineveh, has, by a like enter- 
prise generously devoted to the service 
of the Arundel Society, hunted out 
frescoes which had been well-nigh for- 
gotten. The happy results of an au- 
tumn tour in Italy, Mr. Layard thus 
pleasantly describes :— 


“On one of the wooded hills rising 
above the lake of Perugia, stands the- 
small town of Panicale. Its half-ruined 
walls and towers show that it was: a. 
fortified post of some importance during 
the middle ages. Away from the high- 
roads leading to the principal cities of 
Central Italy, it is seldom visited by 
the traveller, who would scarcely find in 
it the miserable shelter of an Italian 
‘osteria.’ Yet, like almost every town 
and hamlet of this favoured land, it con- 
tains works of art such as elsewhere 
would render a city famous. Outside 
the walls, on an olive-clad eminence 
overlooking the town, is a convent of 
nuns, Attached to it is a chapel dedi- 
cated toSt. Sebastian. The wall behind 
its high altar is covered with a fresco: 
representing the martyrdom of the 
Saint. It isthe work, and may be ranked 
amongst the finest of a painter who, by 
his genius and the influence he exereised 
upon his great contemporaries, forms ay 
epoch in the history of art—Pietro Van- 
nucci, or, as he is more: commonly call- 
ed, from the city in which he principally 





* For these frescoes from the “ Life of the Saviour and the Madonna,” see the 
publications of the Arundel Society, in a series of thirty-six woodeuts. 
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laboured and founded his school, Il 
Perugino.” 

This noble work, ‘The Martyrdom 
of St. Sebastian,” since published 
as a chromolithograph by the Arun- 
del Society, is passed unnoticed by 
Vasari, and has cénsequently been 
overlooked even by those who have 
made the history of Art a special 
study. ‘ We rode,” says Mr. Layard, 
“ along the borders of the blue lake, 
through the oak-woods mirrored on 
its surface,” and there, in the chapel of 
the Saint, found this master-work of 
Perugino, the Martyr bound to a por- 
phyry column, divine in resignation, 
the archers of “singular beauty and 
grace” performing “their duty with 
melancholy tenderness”—a work 
which displays “all the best charac- 
teristics of the Umbrian School ” and 
“ the peculiar characteristics” of Peru- 
gino, perhaps its greatest master. In 
the following extract we again quote 
Mr. Layard’s narrative, printed in elu- 
cidation of the published chromotint. 
It serves, as will be seen, to confirm 
much that we have already stated. 


“After examining,” says Mr. Layard, 
“most of the principal frescoes in Central 
Italy, I wassurprised at the condition in 
which I found this painting. Although 
the highest development of the genius 
of the early Italian painters is to be 
found in their frescoes, of all their works 
they are those which have unfortunately 
suffered most. Usually painted in the 
side-chapels or behind the principal al- 
tars of churches, they have been exposed 
to many sources of injury. The ill-repair- 
ed roof and walls admit the rain and 
damp. On festivals tawdry hangings are 
unmercifully nailed over them ; the ham- 
mer and the ladder each having its share 
in the process of destruction. Then 
torches blaze round the shrine and 
blacken the walls during the sacred cere- 
monies; but neither the fumes of incense 
nor the smoke of candles have dimmed 
this masterpiece of the Perugian painter. 
The colour is still as bright and transpa- 
rent as when first laid on the damp plas- 
ter, retaining that brilliancy which dis- 
tinguishes true fresco-painting, The only 
injury the picture has sustained has been 
caused by large nails driven into the wall 
to suspend a veil with which it has been 
deemed becoming, as a chapel is at- 
tached to a convent, to cover the nude 
figure of the Saint.” 


Italy has been, and in some measure 
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is, emphatically the land of 


still 
colour. It is curious and instructive 
to mark how nations in the supremacy 
of their wealth and glory have sung 
as it were their triumphs in the full 
chorus of colour. The Pharaohs in 
Egypt decorated the palace of im- 
perial pomp, and the temple for 
sacred worship, with prismatic hues 
as the language of ecstasy and 
triumph. The Moors in Cairo and 
Grenada sounded in turn their jubi- 
lees in tones pitched in the same high 
key of exultation. Leo and Julius in 
like manner in Italy built churches 
rich in resplendent marbles, and made 
the painted fresco subservient to re- 
ligious worship and stately magnifi- 
cence. But when glory departs from 
a nation, the bright robes in which 
she clothed her splendour grow faded 
and sullied. With tarnished honour 
comes a deadened colour; crimson, 
the trumpet note of valour, turns 
pallid with defeat, and instead of joy 
in gay attire is the sackcloth of mourn- 
ing. In Upper Egypt the sand of 
the desert has swept its effacing 
flood over sculpture, column, and 
painting. At Cairo the gilded crescent 
fades against the sky: in Andalusia 
the Alhambra has long been white- 
washed ; and in like manner through- 
out Italy the jewelled marble has 
been stript from the denuded monnu- 
ment; frescoes, once the very tri- 
umph of colour, are pallid and crum- 
bling; and the land of the south, once 
clad in almost eastern magnificence, 
now stricken with poverty, finds her 
garments tarnished, tattered, and 
threadbare. Italy, we say, was once 
emphatically the land of colour—not 
the colour of rude barbaric grandeur, 
but the language of subtle refinement, 
the overflow of exuberant delight, the 
rapture of a devotion which sought 
the harmony and the fervour of the 
skies. Its expression was manifold 
as the intent and emotion were diver- 
sified. In Venice, colour gemmed as 
with ruby and sapphire and emerald 
became worldly pomp and senatorial 
dignity. Then, again, in the convent 
art of Angelico it lost all taint and 
corruption of earth, it became pure 
as the elements, holy and without 
shadow of sin as when light was first 
divided from darkness; and thus in 
these works angels float down from 
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heaven on the sunbeam, and their 
robes span the sky as in rainbow 
glory. And this glory faded from 
Italy when darkness came upon the 
land, and confusion was thick gather- 
ing. 

Tt is then specially fitting that at 
the time when colour is fast de- 
parting from Italy, the Arundel So- 
ciety should, by the art of the chro- 
molithograph, bring the charm and the 
excellence of its beauty to England. 
In Englatd we still plod on in the 
sober, sullen greys of practical every- 
day existence. Even the great works 
of Italian colour are known to our 
own people only in the dispassionate 
light and shade of black and white 
engravings. We walk under the sha- 
dow of a cloudy sky, or along streets 
bedimmed with blackening smoke, 
and have not yet learnt how to throw 
the sunshine and the warmth of co- 
lour across our daily path. We are 
still labouring along the road of dull 
utility, and have scarcely yet reared 
those more airy pinnacles in civilisa- 
tion which shine in glittering gold 
and pomp against the clearer sky. We 
have barely yet discovered that col- 
our is the language of expression 
and emotion. We do not yet fully 
recognise that as in music every 
thought and passion has its speaking 
note, so in colour the joys and sor- 
rows of our life may be fitly sym- 
bolised—that colour is in itself indeed 
a world of joy—that the coloured land- 
scape is as the melody of birds sing- 
ing among trees, and the painted 
a an elaborated harmony. At 
ast, however, the sense of these 
esthetic truths dawns upon the 
English public. If, indeed, Italy be 
the fading sunset, England is the 
opening dawn; and the golden day 
which has long gilded the southern 
campanile now begins to brighten 
with unaccustomed splendour upon 
our more northern shore. 

The Arundel Society, then, just at 
this period of transition, may boast 
of a chosen and a special mission. 
It does well to select, as in its pub- 
lished chrorotint from an early 
fresco by Ottaviano Nelli at Gubbio, 
works of subtle, resplendent, and yet 
spiritual colour. Italy can still yield 
to England gems of this pure lustre, 
which shine indeed as stars in the 
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firmament rather than lights of the 
lower world. It is fitting the English 
eye should be taught, as in this 
beauteous work copied from a draw- 
ing kindly lent by Mrs. Higford Burr, 
that in colour there are harmonies 
consonant with the fabled music of 
the spheres. In the pure and beau- 
teous hues of this Madonna with the 
attendant heavenly host, there is in- 
deed a spirit not of earth. The pa- 
lette is no longer set with the gross 
pigment used in mere naturalistic 
art, but the pencil paints as with 
sunbeams, and the colours glow as 
gems spangling among flowers, Thus 
painting, which has sometimes been 
termed a mute art, is made through 
the language of colour to speak as 
with heavenly transport. 

It is now time that we should 
state more expressly what are the 
objects of the Arundel Society, and 
the means by which it seeks to carry 
its purposes into execution. Its name 
is adopted from Thomas Howard, 
Earl of Arundel, “ the father of vertz 
in England,” “the Meecenas of all 
politer arts’—“as great for his no- 
ble patronage of arts and ancient 
learning as for his high birth and 
place.” The Society was established 
some ten years singe, with the de- 
clared purpose of “promoting the 
knowledge of art.” It proposed to 
publish for its members engravings 
or other reproductions of rare and 
important works not lying within 
the ready reach of the general public. 
It thus intended to bring to notice 
monuments of ancient art which from 
their remote locality or other causes 
might be difficult of access, and to 
rescue, ere it should be too late, 
works endangered by rude violence 
or more slow decay. Its contem- 
plated sphere may be taken to com- 
prise the arts in every variety of 
style, as found in all countries and 
manifested throughout all ages,— 
painting, sculpture, and architecture, 
schools pagan and classic, Christian 
and medieval. But out of this wider 
field it has primarily selected for il- 
lustration Italian fresco-painting dur- 
ing the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth centuries. It was thought 
the time had arrived when, by scien- 
tific inventions and mechanical ap- 
plian ces, greater accuracy than had 
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previously been possible might be 
given both in form and colour to the 
contemplated transcripts of great 
historic works. Thus the Society 
has already published, by bronze 
electrotype, and in plaster casts, ac- 
curate reductions from the Theseus, 
the Ilissus, and the frieze of the 
Parthenon. It has since issued, as 
already stated, through the aid of 
chromolithography, coloured repro- 
ductions of early Italian frescoes. 
The Council of the Society have felt 
that by securing a large number of 
subscribers, they can produce cheap- 
ly, and hence circulate widely, rare 
works, which have previously been 
the too exclusive luxury of the few. 
The independent position of the gov- 
erning body placed the Society above 
the temptation and beyond the need 
of ordinary popularity ; and thus 
works were selected for publication 
not as with mercantile houses, for 
moneyed speculation, but solely as ex- 
amples of rare artistic excellence. It 
was hoped, moreover, by thus bring- 
ing the pure and the lofty schools of 
Italian painting to the familiar know- 
ledge of the people of this country, 
public taste might in some measure 
be withdrawn from works naturalistic 
and meretricious, and our national 
art assume a higher tone and aspire 
to a nobler purpose. 

The Arundel Society has become 
as it were the public trustee of those 
great national frescoes which. are in- 
deed the world’s heritage. Its posi- 
tion as guardian and protector of the 
art-treasures of Italy—its office of 
mediator and translator between 
England and Italy, between the arts 
of an early age and a distant people, 
and the present wants and tastes of 
our own country—-is now generally 
acknowledged. It has gained the 
sanction and support of public author- 
ities—it has obtained from the exist- 
ing government in Florence permission 
to copy frescoes to which the world 
has been hitherto denied access. 
“ Already,” said Mr. Danby Seymour, 
at the last annual meeting, ‘‘ have the 
prospectus and the yearly report of 
the Society been translated into the 
Italian language.” He (Mr. Seymour) 
hoped that thus might be aroused the 
art-patriotism of Italy, that the Ita- 
lians might at length learn rightly to 
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value and carefully to cherish the 
early frescoes executed by their own 
countrymen; and that thus, when it 
was known how warm an interest an 
English Society had evinced in the 
preservation of these works, spolia- 
tion might be no more heard of. Yet 
the danger which has long threatened 
the mural paintings of Italy with de- 
secration and destruction, was per- 
haps never greater than at the pre- 
sent moment. We have all seen 
or heard of Austrian Soldiers in 
the convent of Leonardo’s “Last 
Supper,” in Milan—of Anstrian 
troops in possession of the monastery 
of San Marco in Florence, where 
Fra Angelico the blessed has painted 
upon chamber and cloister walls 
his matchless frescoes of purity and 
peace. In 1848, the great year of 
revolution, we have seen so-called 
patriot bands in noisy exercise within 
the grand cloister of Santa Maria 
Novella; in more recent years Mr. 
Layard has told us of large pails 
and besom-brushes brought for the 
restoration, or rather the destruc- 
tion, of the famed frescoes in the 
church itself. And now again revo- 
lution heaves in turbulence through- 
out the length and breadth of the 
devoted land: avengefal hate and 
fiery battle hold but for the moment 
the panting breath of passion; and 
planted cannon stand eager to pour 
hellfire upon columned palace and 
pictured church. What confusion 
and foul destruction may not ensue 
when the Pope’s tiara shall be roll- 
ing in the mud, and Imperial Eagles 
contend with the tricolor of Italy! 
Wherever, indeed, Art shows herself 
the loveliest, and Nature arranges a 
secluded and a sylvan peace, there 
does the demon War choose to prowl 
and prey. In Rome the Borghese 
Gardens, a quiet retreat from the 
noise of the city and the heat of day 
—where avenues of shady slum- 
brous trees canopied a cool recess 
for silent meditation, the dripping 
fountain whispering in sotto voce— 
these grounds, we say, even it would 
seem because most lovely, were, on 
the approach of the French in 1849, 
specially chosen for destruction. And 
now again, by the same dire fatality, 
does it seem in all likelihood ar- 
ranged that the very tug of war shall 
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be concentrated upon that very spot 
of ground where Art has gathered 
into a focus her choicest treasures. 
The famed quadrilateral encompass- 
ing Venice, Verona, Padua, Mantua, 
and other cities, the repositories of 
priceless works, is now, as it were, an 
encamped museum, where sentinels 
stand side by side with statues— 
where barracks are planted in the 
stately halls of palaces—where a 
church is made to serve as a mask 
to a battery, and the Madonna as- 
sumes the office of Minerva. 

Such being the urgency of the 
case, it becomes a serious question 
what measures should be taken to 
preserve for our use these great 
works of which it would appear 
Italy herself is no longer worthy. At 
this juncture the Arundel Society 
has earnestly set itself to the per- 
formance of ‘a duty obviously falling 
within its appointed sphere of action, 
a labour imperatively demanded in 
the interests of European art, an en- 
terprise which will secure at least, by 
careful copies, some of the more im- 
portant Italian frescoes, In a re- 
cent report, the Council of the 
Society explains the mode by which 
it seeks to meet the exigency of the 
case in the following words :— 

“Materials for future publication are 
fast accumulating. Nevertheless, in 
view of the actual condition of Italy, its 
troubled present and doubtful future, its 
liability at once to military rapine, poli- 
tical disturbance, and social anarchy, no 
lover of the Arts can regard with indif- 
ference the danger to which the monu- 
ments of genius in that once gifted coun- 
try are now more than ever exposed. 
The Council therefore have felt that a 
society founded with such objects as the 
Arundel, ought not to waver in under- 
taking a service which it may soon be 
no longer in its power to render to the 
cause which it represents, by securing, 
with or without prospect of immediate 
publication, copies of some few at least 
of the little known works of the greatest 
masters which still survive, but may 
shortly perish, or suffer injuries which, 
though not beyond restoration, are cer- 
tainly beyond cure. They have there- 
fore lately opened a subscription for a 
special ‘ Copying Fund,’ to ‘which they 
invite the contributions of all who sym- 
pathise with their views. Its purpose 
will be to form a collection of water- 
colour drawings, tracings, and photo- 
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graphs from frescoes of the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and sixteenth centuries, which 
have been either inadequately or not at 
all engraved; to exhibit this collection 
as freely as the machinery and funds of 
the Society will admit ; to publish from 
time to time, in the style of the works 
now in progress, as much of the collec- 
tion as the annual income will bear; 
and what they cannot publish, at least 
to record. They have already received 
considerable subseriptions towards this 
fund, and they trust at@the — 
general meeting they will be enable 
to announce many more.” 

The drawings already secured are 
accurate in outline, barmonious in 
colour, and delicate in execution, and 
the transcripts in chromolithography 
just issued, have succeeded to a great 
degree in reproducing the high quali- 
ties of the originals. Rare frescoes 
by Sanzio, the father of Raphael, by 
Leonardo da Vinci and Luini, have 
thus been executed in first-rate style. 
The defects incident to the chromo 
process, opacity and crudeness in 
colour, and harshness and abruptness 
in transition of tints, with inaccuracy 
of outline arising from difficulties 
in working the stones, are in these 
careful and skilled productions in 
great measure avoided and overcome. 
Bat the work still to be under- 
taken—the field yet to be occupied 
—is indeed vast, and for practical 
operations absolutely inexhaustible. 
Towns, villages, and convents lying 
far away in the fastnesses of the 
Apennines, now cast as waifs on the 
raised beach of an extinct epoch, far 
above the ebb tide of a retreating 
civilisation, are rich in thick strewn 
remnants of a life and a genius which 
once made Italy a marvel and show. 
Here as in eagle-nest were born the 
offspring of the sky, and heights 
which in the Titan times of Rome 
were rent with thunder and en- 
throned by Jove, became in Christian 
days the serene abode of saints. The 
avenging lightning was transmuted 
into the benignant halo, and the 
Madonna crowned with stars, and 
bearing in her hand the gifts of 
mercy, dethroned an angry Nemesis, 
The Italian frescoes of the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth centu- 
ries, here found scattered through the 
length and breadth of Italy, are the 
best examples of that “ Christian 














art” of which during late years we 
have heard so much, Works of 
an earlier date are still immature, 
and subsequent periods are tainted 
with corruption. But these three 
centuries, commencing with Giotto 
and ending with Raphael, open- 
ing with the frescoes of the Arena 
Chapel in Padua, and drawing to- 
wards a close with our own car- 
toons at Hampton Court, comprise 
in one greatgepoch all that was most 
divine in this pictorial revelation. 
The term “ Christian art,” as often 
now employed, relates both to the 
subject - matter chosen for  illus- 
tration, the life of Christ and the 
history of His religion, and also to 
the special Christian spirit in which 
the theme is usually treated. And 
thus both in letter and in spirit was 
the Christian Religion during this 
epoch expressly manifested. The 
frescoes of Giotto and others were 
often indeed, as in the Arena Chapel, 
a pictured New Testament; we pass 
the eye as it were from verse to verse, 
chapter follows upon chapter, from 
the early dawn where shepherds 
keeping watch by night listen to the 
angel song telling glad tidings, until 
we come to the last tragic close of 
agony and death. Whoso can see 
may read and understand. There 
is a simple truth which carries con- 
viction—so little art, indeed, that 
we seem to be looking upon the event 
itself just as it happened. The actors 
are not actors. Wholly unconscious 
that they are a spectacle, either to 
men or to angels, they are in utmost 
simplicity intent only on the great 
business in hand. And so the grand 
drama marches on, time treading 
upon the very threshold of eternity, 
and no one knows it. It is an art 
like unto the sacred narrative itself; 
wonders and miracles spoken of in 
the simplest and plainest of words. 
It is as if the treasure were here 
again in earthen vessels, that so the 
glory might not be unto the artist, 
but unto Him of whom he paints. 
It is with Giotto and these early 
painters as when the ministration 
was intrusted to rude untutored 
fishers—men who might have been 
deemed unworthy, save by their 
simplicity, their truth, and earnest- 
ness; and hence both written record 
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and painted narrative are alike sim- 
ple, truthful, and earnest, and there- 
by move to conviction. This Chris- 
tian art given to the world by Giotto 
and his school, is thus in a good 
sense devoid of art, and hence, in- 
deed, its special merit—a merit only 
surpassed by tbat most consum- 
mate of all art which at length ata 
maturer age learned to conceal its 
method. 

These early Christian works re- 
quire to be approached in a studious, 
and indeed in a humble and submis- 
sive spirit. They teach noble truths 
to all who will but learn; they 
raise the mind to unaccustomed 
heights, if we will but place our- 
selves in the humble attitude to re- 
ceive. Figures there are which, 
doubtless, dismay the eye accustomed 
to the pictorial proprieties which, in 
our days, are within the reach of 
every tyro. But the student will 
soon learn to throw himself back 
into those earlier centuries, when per- 
spective was not a study, or anatomy 
a science; and when the painter, 
even of highest genius, violated laws 
which are now taught as the very 
rudiments of art. These faults of 
omission or commission must, in 
charity, be forgiven; and then, no 
longer as stumbling-blocks on the 
threshold, an entrance will be found 
into a temple of inner thought and 
beauty. The simple faith of those 
early days will indeed be found to 
have a winning charm. Legends, bold 
and impossible, live in all the reality 
of vision upon the painted wall. An- 
gels come on errands of mercy, and 
bear, on outstretched wing, the 
Christian Martyr to a home of rest. 
St. Catherine, fearing no fall, floats in 
air as if, in days preceding Newton, 
the earthward force of gravity had 
been unfelt. So great, indeed, is the 
reliance of these early artists on the 
spiritual and the supernatural, that 
it would seem to them a slight thing 
to ignore the mundane and the phy- 
sical. Thus the very simplicity of 
their ignorance has often a charm; 
and even their blunders may stand 
for triumplts of faith. But no in- 
genuity is needed to plead their 
cause. It is now universally admit- 
ted that the earlier Italian painters 
were, in their -art, dowered with spe- 
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cial spiritual gifts; that if in bodily 
and material structure their works 
are feeble, yet in all that relates to 
the action and expression of the 
mind upon and through the body, 
they were of all men most vigorous, 
The works of these men, indeed, with 
features so subtly responsive to inward 
emotion, are specially noble as the 
manifestation of the noblest thought 
—are models for all that pertains to 
intellectual and spiritual expression, 
and become essential to all who 
would rightly understand the pur- 
port and aim of the Christian arts. 
This earlier phase of pictured 
Christianity was Christian by virtue 
of its subject,—Christian, moreover, 
in the elementary principles of truth 
and simplicity. But later works 
coming within the prescribed limits 
of the Arundel Society are Christian 
in a higher sense. Perugino, Pin- 
turicchio, Francia, and Leonardo, 
aimed at something more than an 
intelligible record. These men went 
beyond the literal letter, and en- 
tered into the spirit and the life. 
Pictorial Christianity was with them 
something heartfelt and inward. 
Outward forms were symbols of 
inner states, the body was the taber- 
nacle of the soul, a tablet on which 
thoughts and emotions were written 
ere they passed away. Thus devo- 
tion bowed the head, humility made 
the step to falter, prayer and watch- 
ing gave languor to the cheek, yet 
radiance to the eye; and hence Chris- 
tian art became as the Christian’s 
walk through life, a manifestation of 
his faith. The end to be thus attained 
was difficult as it was exalted. The 
aim, indeed, was altogether new. 
Classic art had been in great measure 
the deification of man’s physical form. 
Christian now came for the first 
time as the apotheosis of his spiritual 
nature, and sought to reveal, as 
Christianity itself, things invisible 
and immortal. How these artists 
reached to the divine consummation 
of their art it is not easy to tell. 
Whether by spiritual insight, or by 
long laborious study; whether they 
found it needful to make a doctrine 
a portion of their lives before they 
could hope to give its impress upon 
their works, or whether, eminently 
endowed with the esthetic sense and 
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the dramatic power, they knew how 
to act upon canvass the part which 
mentally for the moment they might 
assume; whether in one, or in 
some degree in all, of these causes 
may be found the explanation of the 
grand result, we cannot now stop to 
decide. Suffice it for the present 
moment to mark that this glorious 
manifestation, which the world, in 
its wide history, has witnessed bat 
once—that this creation, which seems 
indeed more a revelation than an 
earth-born prodact— that this crown- 
ing reward to genius, and to earnest 
arduous striving—is falling from 
the crumbling walls and tottering 
rains of Italy, and now fast fades for 
ever from our sight. Taken for all in 
all, we cannot look upon its like 
again; and, therefore, it is of world- 
wide import that some record shall 
be kept while yet its memory lives. 
And now that copies of these fres- 
coes may probably be secured for 
England, it becomes a question of 
some importance what lessons the 
should teach to our English school. 
In this country we recognise on all 
sides the dawn of a great revival. In 
our private dwellings we daily find 
not only increased luxury, but im- 
proved taste. In our public exhibi- 
tions we at least discover a fertility 
of production, an activity of intellect, 
and an assiduity of labour, hitherto 
scarcely known, and assuredly by no 
people ever surpassed. Our National 
Gallery of old masters is year by year 
rapidly augmented by the purchase 
of works well calculated to instruct 
the student in his studies, and to 
refine the people in their enjoyments. 
At South Kensington the British 
school there asseinbled already may 
boast of many pictures, which, within 
their special though humble sphere, 
might excite the admiration and 
even the envy of neighbouring na- 
tions. The dawn of a new, and we 
trust of a higher, life is on all 
hands awakening. And now, at the 
present stage in our national pro- 
gress, when a rude and an iron 
strength wants to be tempered by 
a more refined and subtle existence, 
we cannot but deem that Italia’s 
need comes as England’s opportunity. 
These Italian frescoes, if rightly re- 
ceived, will instruct us just in those 
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things which we most require to 
know. They must be studied, as we 
have said, not in their letter but in 
their spirit, for assuredly their letter 
is dead, but their spirit is lofty and 
their religion unspotted by the world. 
It is true they have not gathered from 
the tree of knowledge, and as yet 
know not of things evil. It is an 
art of simple intuition, heaven lying 
about its infancy, and “trailing clouds 
of glory” from God its home, ere 
the vision passed “into the light of 
common day.” “ The innocent bright- 
ness of this new-born” art is lovely 
yet. Pure is the tone and blissful, 
as of a world fresh from its Maker’s 
hand, ere sin had time to enter and 
cast a shadow. Dark clouds had not 
gathered round a tempest sunset,— 
those clouds that too oft 


Do take a sober colouring from the eye, 
That hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality. 


And this art as of a world in Eden 
loveliness, this art of mere simple 
intuition, may give to our English 
school a salutary lesson. Modern 
works are too much the exclusive 
product of intellect and calcula- 
tion, coldly elaborated, accurately 
contrived on defined scientific data, 
and therefore ofttimes want that un- 
defined attribute of “soul” which in 
art no less than in man constitutes the 
immortal element. Italian art, in- 
deed, as Italian music, is eminently 
the language of emotion—eminently 
the expression of devotion and rap- 
ture. Our northern art is compara- 
tively cold, icy as our frozen zone, 
calculating as our northern races, 
It is well, then, that the ardour 
of the southern sun should quicken 
our hearts, that the brilliancy of the 
Italian sky should be the key-note 
to our harmonies, that free impulse 
should carry us, as it did the early 
Italian painters, into an imaginative 
heaven peopled by beings not of 
earth. 

There are still more specific rea- 
sons why the study of these Italian 


frescoes is specially suited to the 


wants of our English school. In the 
present day we can scarcely venture 
to use the word “ideal,” so generally 
has the term suffered condemnation 
because so grossly misunderstood ; 
bat at least we may perhaps ven- 
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ture to assert that the bane of our 
English school has been its literalism 
and low naturalism. And we can- 
not but think it desirable that our 
English artists should at last see for 
themselves that the great Italian 
painters did not take apostles and 
prophets from the corners of streets, 
and that angels were not mere ordi- 
nury girls who would come to a 
studio at a few shillings the sitting. 
These early Christian painters, when 
they pictured heaven, did not build 
her courts out of the. gross materials 
of earth, or people her mansions with 
outcasts from humanity. Call the 
process “ideal” or what you will, 
certain it is that by some subtle 
means these men attained to the 
transcendental, that their types were 
far removed from the ordinary model, 
and from man in his common every- 
day walks. Somewhat by studied 
selection, somewhat, it may be, by 
intuitive sympathy with what is 
essentially most beautiful and pure, 
these artists seem to have been taken 
from the lower paths of actual life 
into the company of beings freed 
from the grossness of humanity. 
Glimpses may indeed occasionally, 
in all countries and at all periods in 
the world’s history, be caught of 
mortals suited to the higher regions 
of the painter’s canvass, for nature 
contains within herself the super- 
natural, and earth cherishes in her 
bosom the birthright of the skies. 
But for this vision of things which 
transcend ordinary experience, it is 
at least needful that the artists of 
our country and generation should, 
like the masters of old, view nature 
aright. In the present aspect of our 
English school, when the free genius 
of the artist is constantly sold to the 
most servile naturalism, it cannot 
indeed be too often repeated that 
nature herself is under a curse, that 
Eden innocence no longer reigns 
upon earth, that man’s bodily form 
is tainted by transgression, that the 
soul has ceased in sinless purity to 
beam in cloudless sunshine on the 
countenance, and that the tragedy 
of death and corruption casts its 
darkness and terror even on the 
visible landscape. 

This doctrine, we are aware, has 
been recently denounced by Mr. 
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Kingsley in his republished Mis- 
cellanies, as manicheism in art. 
And certainly it is a principle 
little in accordance with the prac- 
tice of his chosen favourites—the 
English pre-Raphaelites—and __ little 
consonant with their well-known 
love for original sin under their 
chosen symbol of inveterate ugli- 
ness. But we care not for a term of 
mere theological opprobrium, The 
principle itself, by whatever name 
called, is a fundamental doctrine 
in religion, an acknowledged fact in 
humanity, and lies as the corner-stone 
to all sound philosophy of art. A 
principle of evil, whether or not it be 
actually personified under the form 
of Devil, is universally admitted as 
existent in the world. This principle 
of evil our daily experience but too 
clearly tells us is in perpetual con- 
flict against the good, and revelation 
indicates that the same warfare has 
even divided heaven itself. Call it 
what you will, evil is a fact and a mys- 
tery in the ordination of providence 
from which you cannot escape. It is 
an admitted difficulty in theology, in 
life it is a call to continual warfare, 
and not less in art must the stern 
fact be admitted, and when admitted, 
met as best it may. The great typi- 
cal event of Christ tempted by Satan 
comes to us in ten thousand forms; 
and the serpent in nature, as a sym- 
bol of evil, is entwined round the tree 
of the forest, and lurks beneath the 
flower. To every true artist endowed 
with spiritual or esthetic insight, 
each outward form in creation is in- 
deed a symbo)] and a manifestation 
of an inner life. The human face is 
the mirror of the.soul within, and so 
the outward face of nature—every 
flower that smiles, and each beast 
that roars from lurking thicket, is the 
expression of essential harmonies or 
discords. Evil is a fact, and the only 
question is how it shall best be met 
and overcome. It is truly a curse, 
yet manifestly not an unmitigated 
curse. In life we know that it rouses 
to heroism and even to virtue by 
antagonism. In literature and in 
art, in like manner, it alone renders 
tragedy possible; and all the valour 
and the virtue implied in suffering 
relieved and overcome, take their 
.first origin in evil existent and sin 
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committed. To go further into this 
question as it here opens before us 
is of course now impracticable. We 
have said, we trust, sufficient to show 
that in the theory and the practice 
of the arts, evil cannot be ignored— 
that its existence once admitted, it 
must be overruled for good, the ser- 
pent head crushed, the devil cast 
out, Satan, as in Raphael’s well- 
known picture, thrown beneath the 
feet of the victorious Michael. The 
art, indeed, which would say to evil, 
Be thou my good, is like to the man 
impure of leprosy, or to him whose 
dwelling was among the tombs, 
possessed by an unclean spirit whose 
name was legion, whom no man 
could bind, no, not with chains, 
We say that in Christian art this 
devil must be cast out;—that in 
all religious art it has been cast 
out; and that thus an artistic ideal 
has been sought after and attained, 
like unto, if the comparison be per- 
mitted, the new birth preached by 
Christianity itself. Mr. Kingsley 
may call this manicheism if he will; 
but at least it is the principle which 
Fra Angelico and the holy painters 
of old have uniformly preached 
throughout their works. It is the 
principle, not of evil triumphant, 
but of evil overcome. And thus in 
these early pictures, like unto one 
indeed published by the Arundel 
Society—-the Madonna, with atten- 
dant angels and the heavenly host, 
—original sin has given place to a 
pristine beauty, and art is made the 
mirror of that first nature which God 
pronounced as good. 

This is one of the important les- 
sons which these early Christian 
works can teach to the present gene- 
ration. All that exists is good, consti- 
tutes the ultimate axiom in the re- 
ceived art philosophy of the present 
day. Everything which is found in 
nature is suited for a pictare,—this is 
an assumed dogma from which there 
is now no permitted appeal. Every- 
thing that lives is beautiful, every de- 
tail that can ibly be transcribed 
is worthy of all reverence,—these are 
the guiding maxims which now gov- 
ern the artist in his work. But the 
great masters of old, as we have 
shown, preached a very different 
doctrine. The true artist works, in- 
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deed, in the spirit of the great Arti- 
ficer of the universe. He studies 
nature in order to discover the typical 
ideas, those original and perfect con- 
ceptions in which all created varie- 
ties take their first origin, from which 
each departs, and yet towards which 
again all created beings tend. The 
true artist seeks for the restitution of 
all things—the removal of those de- 
fects and blemishes which mar the ab- 
solute perfection. And in many of the 
earlier Christian works of which we 
have been speaking, the painter loved 
to enthrone in the upper portion of his 
canvass, a glorified sphere of patri- 
archs, prophets, and apostles, resting 
from their labour and their earthly 
conflict, fashioned according to the 
type of the heavenly places, without 
spot or blemish, perfect even as the 
sons of God. We should, indeed, in 
the present day, hesitate thus to 
write, were there not still ancient 
works to bear a living testimony to 
the truths we venture to enforce. 
And these undying truths, proclaim- 
ed by all Christian art, our English 
pre-Raphaelite school, to its cost, has 
chosen to ignore. 

Once more, reverting to the pro- 
jects of the Arundel Society, we find 
abundant cause why the fresco art 
of Italy should be brought to the 
knowledge of the English public. 
Fresco-painting was, to the Italian 
artist, the ready language by which 
he rapidly expressed his thoughts and 
emotions. Easel- pictures were by 
comparison bat subordinate and oc- 
casional productions. And it is well 
known that the greatest masters, from 
Giotto down to Raphael and Michael 
Angelo, executed their most import- 
ant works through the medium and 
material of fresco. Fortunately for 
Italy, but unhappily for England, 
these wall-pictures admit of no ready 
removal, Our National Gallery, as 
we recently took occasion to show, 
has become richly endowed with a 
consecutive historic series painted 
upon panel or canvass; but the 


grand contemporary Italian frescoes 
in convents and churches, in loggia 
and stanza—works which, in fact, 
constitute the glory, and evince the 
power of Italian art—must ever re- 
main, in legal pbrase, attached as 
The un- 


fixtures to the freehold. 
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travelled Englishman can become 
acquainted with these master pro- 
ductions only through the interven- 
tion of copies; and hence the special 
and important service which the 
Arandel Society seeks to confer upon 
the general public. Its operations 
may thus be viewed as auxiliary to 
the general intent of the National 
Gallery. In a recent article we have 
shown that the historic series so 
wisely brought to Trafalgar Square 
enables the student to trace the 
progress of the art of painting, from 
its first precarious rise to its trium- 
phant consummation—to educe the 
laws that have governed, the in- 
fluences which have promoted, this 
vital development—to connect into 
one consecutive chain the works of 
divers schools and epochs; and thus, 
finally, as in a panorama, to view 
art as the pictorial history of a 
country, the reflux of its clime, and 
the mirror of its landscape, the 
offspring of its race, the last and 
triumphant manifestation of its 
wealth and civilisation. What the 
directors of the National Collec- 
tion have accomplished upon the 
walls of the Gallery itself, the Coun- 
cil of the Arundel Society will at- 
tempt for the portfolio of their sub- 
scribers. The private libraries of our 
country gentry may now glow as 
with the fresco art of a southern 
clime, and men even of moderate 
means may possess, as in a develop- 
ed history, illustrations of the rare 
Italian masters. By such means the 
choicest works become diffused and 
popularised, and are brought, as 
it were, to the very door of every 
Englishman, The dissemination of 
such productions may be deemed an 
important, if not, indeed, an essential 
part of that general education, that 
extension of cultured taste which has 
for some years been among the most 
happy results of the art revival in 
this country. 

These frescoes of Italy, moreover, 
concern the professional artist not less 
than the public at large. As com- 
positions specially designed for an 
architectural position, they serve as 
the very best precedents of that pic- 
torial decoration which is now, year 
by year, more generally applied to 
the adornment of our civil and eccle- 
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siastical edifices. Space will not per- 
mit us to criticise the frescoes which 
have been executed by some of our 
most skilled artists in the Palace at 
Westminster. Suffice it to say that a 
more intimate knowledge of the 
fresco process and treatment in Italy 
would have corrécted those errors 
and misconceptions which have un- 
fortunately marked many of those 
works for national failures. The best 
Italian frescoes are wholly free from 
rawness and crudity, the colours and 
shadows are pure and transparent. 
These works in composition are dis- 
tinguished by a balanced harmony 
suited to the symmetry of architecta- 
ral arrangement ; and in severe dignity 
they are consonant with the lines, the 
proportions, and the stability of a 
structure designed to endure for ages. 
Thus raised above the common level 
of everyday existence, the types of 
humanity ennobled with somewhat of 
senatorial dignity, they partake of 
that grand historic manner, which in 
art, no less than in literature, is best 
fitted for the enduring record of a na- 
tion’s greatness. 

These fresco-pictures we have seen 
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are now threatened with destruction. 
But this, the calamity of Italy, may 
be England’s opportunity. We are 
endowed with wealth and power, and 
we must be ready to save and to seize 
the treasures offered for our use. We 
must wait, ever eager on the watch. 
Dynasties are overthrown, and old 
families have fallen, and heirlooms, 
the riches of art, may in sore need be 
put to a bidding. Democracy, which 
sold in our own country the gallery of 
a Charles, may not always in Florence 
conserve the pictures of the Pitti. 
The authorities of our National Gal- 
lery, we say, must be upon vigilant 
watch. The “autonomy” established 
in Tuscany may yet, like many other 
grand conceptions, fall short of 
money ; nobles, who have still some- 
thing to lose, may yet be glad to fly 
from pillage, with pictures rolled in 
their portmanteaus, But some works 
cannot be carried into safety; and 
therefore it was a happy thought 
which led the Arundel Society to 
secure by copies those frail and fad- 
ing frescoes which now, almost at 
any moment, a cannon-shot may de- 
stroy. 
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PROVERBS. 


Everysopy hears, and perhaps 
utters, a dozen of these portentous 
sentences every day, and yet, per- 
haps, never took the trouble to con- 
sider what a proverb is—what it is 
that makes it so popular among all 
classes, high and low, among all the 
nations of the world. Lord John 
Russell defined a proverb by saying 
it was the wit of one man and the 
wisdom of many: a very clever-look- 
ing, and neatly-expressed description, 
but liable to be questioned, if we take 
it in the sense that a proverb was 
originally a coruscation of wit, and 
became cooled and condensed in the 
course of time into a solid nucleus of 
wisdom ; for one remarkable peculia- 
rity of a proverb is that in its first inten- 
tion, it is almost universally the veri- 
est prose that the greatest blockhead 
could give utterance to—the flattest, 
dullest, most unquestionable truth; 
and the essence of the proverb resides 
in that very quality. It must be al- 
most as undeniable as the fact that 
two and two make four, or the learn- 
ed observation of one of the fools in 
Shakspeare, who says, “’Tis ten 
o'clock, and in another hour ‘twill 
be eleven;” for you will observe, 
that the whole force and pungency of 
a proverb lies in its application, and 
not in the depth and ingenuity of its 
original form. If a man were to at- 
tena the silk-mills at Manchester, and 
observe the process of the manufacture 
of the threads, then proceed to Lon- 
don, and see those elegant filaments 
knitted into a vari-colored receptacle 
for money ; and then were to continue 
his studies into a market-place like 
ancient Smithfield, and examine the 
pendent auricles of a prodigious pig ; 
and after all this preliminary study 
were to announce the startling fact, 
that you could not make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear, you would give 
him very little credit for ingenuity 
in making such a discovery. Bat if 
he were to tell you of a fellow, famous 
from his birth for clownishness and 
ill temper, who, by some circumstance 
or other, had been called on to fill a 
situation requiring generosity and re- 


finement, and failed entirely in hiding 
for a moment the original selfishness 
and stolidity of his ‘nature, you would 
say, ‘‘ No wonder he failed ; you can’t 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear,” 
and immediately the saying becomes 
full of meaning. The application is 
so apparent—made more apparent by 
the very truthfulness of the assertion ; 
and we find that a dull enunciation 
of a commonplace has suddenly grown 
philosophy, natural history, knowledge 
of character, and wit. And another, 
and perhaps greater, the charm of a 
proverb is, that it enlists our vanit 

on its behalf by calling forth the facul- 
ties of our own minds. It is some- 
thing in the nature of a puzzle or 
riddle, which everybody thinks good 
when they have had the cleverness 
to guess it; and here it is so easy, 
and yet so pat, so metaphorical, and 
yet so striking, that we feel proud 
of the double exertion by which 
we see both its primary sense and 
its far livelier intention. “Ha! ha!” 
we say, “‘ you thought I didn’t know 
what you meant; you fancied I did not 
know which was the purse, and which 
was the ear; but a nod’s as good as a 
wink to a blind horse.” Why, there’s 
another proverb, as utterly incapable 
of disprvof as the other; a most star- 
ing, glaring, unquestionable truism ; 
for who in the world ever supposed 
that a blind charger saw any difference 
between a shake of the head and a 
twinkle of the eye? You can never 
call these platitudes wisdom as re- 
gards the profundity of the abstract 
truth contained in them. If a pro- 
verb indeed required serious medita- 
tion, first to ascertain the meaning 
of its terms, secondly, the exact cor- 
rectness of its statement, you would 
have no time to make its application. 
If a man by some miracle of stupidity 
did not know what a bird was, or what 
a bush was, or even how utterly value- 
less a canary, or a bird of Paradise 
itself, on the upper branch of a bram- 
ble would be, however pleasant it 
would prove if he had it fairly be- 
tween his palms, he would never re- 
cognise the propriety of preferring a 
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present gain to an uncertain hope, 
which is contained in the words— 
‘A bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush.” Original dulness and un- 
deniable accuracy are therefore the 
proper foundations for a homely pro- 
verb. Who can hesitate to agree 
with a man who tells you that “ one 
man may take a horse to the water, 
but twenty can’t make him drink ?” 
Is there a schoolboy so obtuse as not 
to perceive the fact that “ when the 
cat is away the mice will play?” Is 
there a bookkeeper or housewife who 
does not feel that “ many alittle makes 
a mickle?” There may be another 
class of proverbs which move just 
one step farther forward towards the 
intellectual, inasmuch as they do not 
rely for their reception entirely on 
a mere statement of a fact. There is 
one which goes so far as to attribute 
external beauty to an internal virtue, 
—which equalises the gifts of nature 
by placing on a par with them the 
charms of character, and shows that 
even the shape of a nose, the colour 
of a cheek, the expression of an eye, 
may be altered by liberality of con- 
duct. ‘ Handsome is that handsome 
does” is not a very elegant, but it is 
a very terse, enunciation of the self- 
apparent truth, that gratitude is a 
greater beautifier than paint or pearls ; 
that for every favour we receive, a 
new improvement takes place in the 
benefactor’s, or more likely the bene- 
factress’s, appearance, till, when we 
have been benefited by repeated acts 
of beneficence, the homeliness, if there 
is any, disappears, the brow becomes 
Grecian, the motions become grace- 
ful ; we don’t perceive the squint—and 
as to the limp and stutter, they are 
mere delusions of the eye and ear, 
and have no existence in the reality 
of-things. We have been delighted 
to see in Paris the respectful atten- 
tion paid to the Sisters of Charity 
even in the street. These are gene- 
rally poor women, and sometimes 
ladies of a strongly religious bias, 
who devote themselves to the care of 
the sick and wretched. They go 
noiselessly about their work, dressed 
in the most unbecoming raiment they 
could select. Their faces are nearly 
hidden beneath a deep fall of white 
linen. Their other garments are black. 
They are often old, and have no ex- 
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ternal advantages to recommend 
them ; yet we have seen the French 
soldiers slacken their pace as they 
met these devoted ministrants, and 
respectfally give them way. French 
gentlemen touched their hats as they 
glided by; and we will answer for it 
that those thoughtless Zouaves and 
light-hearted Chasseurs would have 
been rather difficult to appease, if any 
one had maintained before them that 
the most ancient and plainest of the 
Sisters was one whit inferior to the 
Venus de Medicis. 

And our own poor fellows at Scu- 
tari? What must they have thought 
of such apparitions of heavenly beau- 
ty as were presented to them, when 
the English Sisters of Charity—bound 
by no vow but the -obligation they 
voluntarily incurred to risk life and 
health in the alleviation of human 
sorrow—the gentle-nurtured, kind- 
voiced, calm-eyed daughters of fine 
old manor-houses, who had left the 
refinements of their station, and the 
hopes of their youth, on this holy 
mission—when these unpretending 
ladies, we say, walked with quiet 
steps between the rows of their beds? 
We do not know; and it would be 
superfluous to inquire if the charms 
of female beauty are added to the 
far higher charms of godly life and 
heroic endeavour, which are the 
glory of Florence Nightingale and 
her friends; but of this be sure— 
the British soldier recovered of his 
wounds, and the British soldier's 
mother left at home, and his widow 
in her silent cottage, and his children 
at their village-school, have a deep 
persuasion that no painter and no 
poet have ever designed such noble 
features, or idealised so divine an 
expression, as belong to that self-de- 
voted band. Such is the innate 
power of the apparently vulgar pro- 
verb—“ Handsome is that handsome 
does.” But there are some proverbs 
which, though universal in their ap- 
plication, are so local in their colour- 
ing and language, that their meaning 
is not so easily seen by the uniniti- 
ated. When a Scotchman wishes to 
tell you that the object you aim at is 
not very easily attainable, he gives 
you a little geographical information 
in the words, “ It’s a far cry to Loch- 
aw”—which was the proud boast 
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of one of the Campbells when the 
government threatened to visit his 
valley, and punish him for some 
transgression. “Easier said than 
done” would be our English form of 
the same, or, “ Catch, if you can.” 
There is another proverb in the 
North, which immortalises the un- 
charitableness of a certain personage 
of the name of Blind John, but is 
used to tell you that something will 
never occur. “ Wait till I see, as 
Blind John said to the beggars,” im- 
plying that, as the said John was not 
in a capacity to fulfil his part of the 
compact, as he is clearly declared to 
be blind, the beggars will have to be 
expectant all their lives. These com- 
mon sayings, to which a particular 
interest is attached by the mention- 
ing of a particular man’s name, must 
have sprung up in some narrow circle, 
and, gradually spreading and spread- 
ing as the truth became apparent, 
retained the individual appellation 
long after his real peculiarities were 
forgotten. 

Hobson’s choice is immortalised by 
Milton, but ow’s nothing more to the 
great author than the mere fact that 
the worthy stable-keeper gave his 
customers only the very unsatisfac- 
tory choice of having the particular 
horse whose turn it was to go out— 
or none. The application was imme- 
diately made by every Cambridge 
man who was offered the option be- 
tween a small preferment or none at 
all, or a glass of small beer in the 
utter unattainability of XX. So that, 
at last, the insufficient stud of the 
university carrier was a standing 
text in favour of accepting what one 
could get, and of being content there- 
with. 

These, however, are not specimens 
of the original proverb, pure and 
simple. Of these we have spoken 
ajready as being facts of the most 
appalling barrenness, and deriving 
their importance from the very cir- 
cumstance of their being utterly un- 
deniable by the most contradictory 
of men. But they have another cha- 
racteristic which we have not touched 
on har If a room were hang round 
with the most common of those fa- 
miliar sayings, they would be per- 
sige incitements to good conduct; 
‘or we must say in behalf of proverbs 
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that we never met with one which 
encouraged the slightest impropriety 
of behaviour. They inculcate uni- 
formly the virtues — of gratitude, 
“Don’t look a given horse in the 
mouth” —of economy, “A penny 
saved ’s a penny got”—of a judicious 
choice of our companions, “ A black 
sheep spoils the flock”—of self-com- 
mand, * You can’t eat your cake and 
have it”—of contentment, “ Half a 
loaf is better than no bread;” and 
rushing into poetry, you are encour- 
aged to good hours, with a promise 
attached— 


“ Early to bed, ~~ to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, and wealthy, 
and wise,” 


People, indeed, have found fault 
with the very sagacious and com- 
mon-sense precepts contained in the 
majority of these popular sayings. 
Some have traced the love of the 
dollar, manifested so powerfully by 
our big brothers across the Atlantic, 
to the little manual which might be 
called the Money-getter’s Handbook, 
furnished to them by the great Ben- 
jamin Franklin under the name of 
“Poor Richard.” In this he strings 
up ar amazing roll of proverbs, all 
urging the strictest attention to the 
main chance; and perhaps, in his 
anxiety to put down extravagance 
and thoughtlessness and ostentation, 
he fell into the opposite extreme, and 
praised the acquisitive faculties too 
highly. Only once or twice we get 
out of the sound of the money-bags. 
One of these is where he offers a 
general inducement to carefulness of 
small matters. ‘A little neglect,” 
he says, “ may breed great mischief. 
For want of a nail the shoe was lost ; 
for want of a shoe the horse was lost; 
for want of a horse the rider was lost, 
being overtaken and slain by the en- 
emy.” And this, which feebly at- 
tempts to improve the , unadorned 
baldness of the proverb’s downright 
language, will form a favourable 
stage to’ us in our journey to the 
next style of sententious philosophy 
known as the fable. And here we 
get upon higher ground. A kind of 
interest is added to the,mere state- 
ment, by the introddction of a new 
machinery ; for we find that generally 
a fable is a proverb put into action— 
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a dramatic exposition of the same 
innate fact—so that it is easy, in 
most instances, to sum up the whole 
result of pages of fable in a single line 
of a well-known adage. But first the 
origin of the fabular form will account 
for the apparently roundabout way in 
which the same end is attained. The 
Fable took its rise in the East, where 
despotic government seems insepar- 
able from the beat of climate and fer- 
tility of soil. When a dreadful, cruel- 
hearted king is seated on his throne, 
and twenty or thirty armed attend- 
ants are in the hall of audience, ready 
to cut an unlucky courtier’s head off 
if he says a word to offend the tyrant, 
you may be sure that there is not 
quite so much plain speaking as in 
our more fortunate clime. How is it 
possible to give a remote hint of dis- 
approval of the actions of a very mag- 
nificent three-tailed bashaw, who may 
resent your impertinence with a bas- 
tinado, or a twist or two of the bow- 
string? Wisdom was forced to cover 
its nauseous taste, as pills are wrapped 
up in silver; and a faint presentiment 
was given of his own conduct in a 
description of a sore-headed bear or 
sick lion. In this particular, then, 
the Fable differs from the Proverb, 
that it is not founded on a self-evident 
truth, but, on the contrary, derives its 
value from the impossibility of its ac- 
tual occurrence. Horses, dogs, tigers 
and foxes, all talk and argue—a thing 
in itself inadmissible in any natural 
history book, but quite appropriate 
in a book of fables—for it gives such 
an excellent means of escape to the 
speaker, if perchance the despot does 
not understand the allusion. How 
can the most truculent of tyrants put 
aman to death for merely relating a 
conversation between a wolf and a 
lamb, or an owl and its children ? 
Once on a time a Shah of Persia was 
riding out with one of his courtiers : 
the king was greatly devoted to war 
and hunting, and impoverished his 
country by the expenses he incurred 
in these two ways. The courtier was 
a good patriot, and very anxious to 
re-establish peace over all the realm ; 
but if he had ventured to say, “I 
advise your majesty to attend to 
the prosperity of your kingdom, and 
leave off wasting whole territories 
to be coverts for your game,” the 
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answer would probably have been, 
“Allah Inshallah! I defile your 
mother’s grave, and spit on your. 
father’s beard. Cast the insulter 
from the tower of our highest castle.” 
So he went in a quieter way to werk. 
As they passed some ruins he pre- 
tended to listen, and every now and 
then broke into a laugh, and cried, 
“ Capital! excellent! bravo!” “ What 
amuses you?” said the king. “The 
owls,” he said, “ the sagacious, steady 
old owls.” ‘“ What are they doing?” 
inquired the Shah. “They are re- 
joicing greatly, and congratulating 
themselves on the virtues of so great 
aking. I understand their language, 
and it is really curious to see how 
wise they are.” “They must be 
very sensible birds,” replied the 
monarch, “and have a good judg- 
ment in the qualities of crowned 
heads. I am glad they approve of 
my conduct; but what do they actu- 
ally say?” ‘One said to the other,” 
replied the courtier, “what a good 
sovereign our lord the Shah is; for 
he is not like his foolish predecessor, 
perpetually clearing the country and 
building fresh houses, so that there 
would soon be no place for ts in the 
whole land ; but see how he allows 
whole towns to fall into ruins, and 
farms to go to decay, and barns to 
get covered with ivy. Oh! he is a 
true friend of the owls; and, ti whit! 
ti whoo! long live the king!” The 
histories tell us that the courtier’s 
object was gained, and that the owls 
were very soon the only discontented 
race in the Shah’s dominions, There 
is therefore something of a slavish 
quality in the fable —~an indirect 
method of enunciating a truth; and 
if we trace any circumstance you 
like, which is the subject both of a 
fable and a proverb, you will see 
what new disguises the Oriental 
version has to assume in comparison 
with the European—how plain John 
Bull has to sport a long beard in the 
character of a goat, or a hump on 
his back in the character of a drome- 
dary, to prevent his nationality from 
being recognised. Our earliest fabu- 
list, Esop, is perhaps a fable himself, 
for nobody can tell anything about 
him; we only know that his name is 
given to the oldest collection, and that 
he wrote in Greek. The fables, how- 
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ever, still extant under his name, are 
acknowledged by the greatest scholars 
not to be of his composition, and we 
must go to his Latin imitator Phed- 
rus, who lived in the reign of Augus- 
tus and his tyrannical successors, be- 
fore we come in contact with anything 
more substantial than a name and a 
myth. This elegant versifier was 
contented to make his countrymen 
acquainted with the aphoristic trea- 
sures which had been accumulating 
for many ages in Greece under the 
name of Esop; and it is perhaps 
characteristic of the essentially sub- 
servient nature of these composi- 
tions, that their introduction at 
Rome is coincident with the loss of 
Roman liberty, and that when life, 
property, and fame became depend- 
ent on the breath of one man, the 
fabular form of illustration came into 
play. But even this disguise, we are 
told, was not sufficient, and that the 
consciousness of Tiberius and his 
infamous minister Sejanus, enabled 
them to decipher the hidden meaning 
of some of these innocent little tales. 

Many of these have been translated, 
adapted, and modernised, so that 
when we hear a fable in German, 
French, or English, its fount and 
origin are very often traceable to the 
Roman. Even when you think a 
perfect novelty is presented to you, 
you must not be too sure that it is 
not an old friend with a new face. 
Every means is used to deceive you 
in this respect—the personages are 
changed, the scene is different— 
and yet there is no denying, when 
all the outside coverings are stripped 
off, that the identity is clear. 
The dog that dropped the meat from 
his mouth to grasp at the shadow 
of it in the water, the wolf in 
sheep’s clothing, the ass with the 
lion’, skin, and many others, have 
gone the round of all European lan- 
guages, and have so long been estab- 
lished, that each nation finds it diffi- 
cult to believe them of so distant an 
origin. The best way really to con- 
stitute these strangers denizens and 
fellow-citizens, is that pursued by the 
Germans. We find, in several in- 
stances, that they add to them and 
improve them, and by novelty of 
treatment, and turning them to a far 
higher moral, make them really their 


own. See, in the instance of the 
daw with the borrowed plumage, 
how exquisitely Lessing comes to the 
rescue of the injured bird, and gives 
quite a new turn to the story. In- 
stead of being merely a warning to 
people not to adorn themselves with 
ornaments they are not entitled to, 
he stretches the lesson a step farther, 
and lectures the peacocks for their 
illiberality in denying even the orna- 
ment the unfortunate animal can 
honestly claim. It is too much the 
way with all of us, if we find a per- 
son assuming too mach in one direc- 
tion, to consider him to have no merit 
at all. Ifa man, pretending to be 
able to sing, breaks down in the “ Bay 
of Biscay,” we feel persuaded he can’t 
say the multiplication table; if we 
find him failing in French or Italian, 
we set him down as an ass, who 
knows nothing about English; and 
yet he may be a very good arithme- 
tician though a wretched songster, 
and a perfect master of his native 
tongue though ignorant of French 
and Italian. Here is Lessing’s 
fable :—‘‘ A foolish daw tricked her- 
self out in the fallen feathers of some 
beautiful peacocks, and when she 
thought she was completely dressed, 
mixed, in an audacious manner, 
among the birds of Juno. She was 
detected at a glance, and the pea- 
cocks fell upon her with all their 
bills to tear off her borrowed orna- 
ments, ‘Have done,’ she cried at 
last, ‘ you have got all that was yours 
back again.’ But the peacocks, who 
had noticed the brilliant wing fea- 
thers of the daw, answered, ‘ Silence, 
fool! these can’t be yours;’ and 
pecked on.” 

In the same way we have all heard 
of a cloud coming before the sun, as 
a lesson that happiness cannot last, 
and that even the brightest of for- 
tunes is never safe from obscuration. 
A German, of the name of Faldé, 
gives this old story so perfectly new 
a turn that it seems like a precept of 
the Old Testament translated into 
the New—a mere moral lesson ele- 
vated into a Christian command. 
“A thick rain-cloud passed in front 
of the great light of the world. The 
sun was covered for some time; but 
scarcely had the cloud passed on 
when he illuminated its edges with a 
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beautiful light. A man deserves to 
be called a light of the world, who 
does good to an enemy when the 
hour of suffering is past.” 

These are made true German fables 
though founded on old Esop; and 
as we observed that all proverbs had 
a useful tendency as regards our 
worldly wisdom, we may go farther 
with these improved fables, and con- 
sider them incitements to virtue and 
goodness. If any one, for instance, 
is inclined to boast of having with- 
stood temptation—of having resisted 
a good opportunity of enriching him- 
self by wrongful act, or advanced 
his position by unjustifiable beha- 
viour, let us take the circumstances 
of the case into consideration—let us 
see whether the merit is so very 
great, or whether the thing on which 
he plumes himself was not forced 
upon him by his situation at the time. 
We remember, in Esop, how a certain 
wolf had a bone sticking in its throat, 
and persuaded the long-necked crane 
to pull it out. Now Lessing founds 
a great moral lesson on this incident, 
and relates it in the following way :— 

A wolf lay at the point of death, 
and reviewed his past life :—‘‘ Well, 
I am a sinner,” he said, “ but after 
all, not a very great one. I have done 
evil, no doubt, but I have done a great 
deal of good. Once, I remember, 
there came to me a bleating lamb 
that had wandered from the flock. 
It was so near that I could have 
strangled it at once, but I did nothing 
to it. At the same moment I heard 
the baaing and bleating of a sheep 
with perfect indifference, though I 
knew there was no dog near to guard 
it.” “Ah, I remember the occur- 
rence perfectly,” said the reverend 
Fox, who was come to hear his con- 
fession. ‘It was at the very time 
when you were choking with tnat 
horrid bone which the crane after- 
wards pulled out of your throat.” 

This lesson against the pretence to 
goodness advanced by the vainglor- 
ious wolf, may be fitly followed by a 
warning against believing his boast- 
fal statements when addressed to 
simpler listeners than the fox. The 
great and good Archbishop Fénélon 
is the author of it. “A number of 
sheep were securely placed within 
their fence, the dogs were sound 
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asleep, and Alexis, seated beneath a 
spreading beech-tree, played on his 
pipe with the neighbouring shep- 
herds. A famished wolf came, and 
through the bars of the fence exa- 
mined the flock. A young and in- 
experienced sheep, who had seen no- 
thing of the world, entered into con- 
versation with him. ‘What are you 
come in search of here?’ he said to 
the glutton. ‘The grass, my dear; 
the soft and tender grass,’ replied 
the wolf. ‘You know there is no- 
thing so sweet as the pasture on 
the green meadow, enamelled with 
flowers, and to quench the thirst at 
a clear and crystal stream. I have 
found them both in this place. What 
more can be required? I love phi- 
losophy, which teaches one to be 
contented with little’ ‘Is it really 
true,’ returned the young sheep, 
‘that you don’t live upon flesh, and 
that you are satisfied with a little 
grass? If-so, let us live as brothers, 
and feed together.’ The moment the 
sheep went out of the fence into the 
meadow, the amiable philosopher 
tore him to pieces, and swallowed 
him every morsel.” 

And now we will pass to a higher 
style of fable still, for these things go 
on improving as we advance. The 
proverb is a short sentence, gramma- 
tically saying one thing and essen- 
tially meaning another. A fable, in 
its origin, is an amplification of this ; 
for it is a statement of one thing 
regarding a horse or cow, while it 
is an illustration of something else 
regarding ourselves. The next step 
in the fable is that in which we 
find that men are the actors \as 
well as the scholars—that it is a 
story in which men are introduced 
as warnings or lessons to other men ; 
and, so far, at once proves it supe- 
riority by the fact that the variety of 
incident may be infinitely enlarged, 
since there is no limit to the positions 
in which men may be groans For, 
after all, the amount of human feel- 
ing which can be expressed by any 
action of a sheep or lion is very small. 
The interest, such as it is, is centred 
upon the ingenuity with which such 
an apparently dissimilar circle of 
thoughts and propensities can be 
made to embrace the feelings and 
aspirations of the human heart. We 
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care nothing for the fox or the bear, 
the wolf or the camel, — their whole 
hold upon us is as representatives of 
the cunning or ill-natured, the cruel 
or the submissive. But in the fable 
we have now got to there is a double 
life. There is an interest thrown 
round the personages of the tale, and 
the moral is drawn home to us at last 
by the touch of nature which makes 
the whole world kin. Some of these, 
independent of the deductions to be 
drawn from them, would be delightful 
as mere tales. But when the reader, 
in addition to the interest of the inci- 
dents, finds they have an intimate 
relation to the conduct of life, and are 
lessons as well as stories, he perceives 
that Esop has risen into a higher 
order, and that the fable has become 
a parable. A very old one, which 
originally appeared in prose, in Addi- 
son’s Spectator, as a translation from 
a Persian author, retains its place in 
our old collections in the admirable 
version of Parnell. Its object is to 
tell us that we are no judges of the 
ways of Providence; that what may 
appear for our good is mercifully 
taken away; that what we fear and 
grieve for is, in fact, an interposition 
in our favour. The chief personage 
of the story is an aged hermit, who 
became dissatisfied with the arrange- 
ment of sublunary things, and was 
perplexed by the spectacle of trium- 
phant vice and suffering virtue. To 
inquire into these things ‘‘he left his 
cell, the pilgrim staff he bore, and 
fixed the scallop in his hat before,” 
and commenced his journey. He is 
soon joined by a young man, who 
proves so agreeable a companion that 
they resolve to continue together ; 
and as night came on, they drew near 
to a stately castle. Here the master, 
with ostentatious civility, presses his 
kindness upon them. He forced them 
to taste his richest dishes, and boasts 
of his invaluable plate. The younger 
guest rewards his hospitality by steal- 
ing a golden cup. MHorrorstruck at 
the sight, the hermit is too much 
overcome to be able to speak, and, 
being overtaken by a sudden storm, 
they with difficulty find admittance 
into the house of a miserly churl, who 
grudges them the poorest food, and is 
glad to get quit of them the moment 
the sky clears up. The youth at part- 
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ing presents him with the valuable 
goblet he had stolen from the hospi- 
table lord, and the hermit is as thun- 
derstruck as before. They then get 
to the mansion of an excellent man, 
neither mean nor ostentatious, who 
treats them kindly, amuses them with 
instructive conversation, concludes 
the day with prayer, and conducts 
them to their beds. In the morning 
the stranger steps noiselessly up to 
the cradle where the child of his 
entertainer is asleep, and wrings its 
neck. Shocked, terrified, blinded 
with his agitation, the hermit flies; he 
loses his way, and is overtaken by bis 
companion and a servant who had 
been sent to point out their path over 
a bridge. When they reach the arch, 
the stranger goes up to the servant 
and pushes him over into the stream. 
He is drowned before their eyes, 
The wrathful hermit turns on the 
murderer, but is silenced by bis sudden 
transformation into an angelic shape ; 
and the heavenly messenger reveals 
the causes of these strange events :— 


“The great vain man, who fared on 

costly food, 

Whose life was too luxurious to be good, 

Who made his ivory stands with goblets 
shine, j 

And forced his guests to morning draughts 
of wine, 

Has with the cup the graceless custom lost, 

And still he welcomes, but with less of 
cost. 

The mean suspicious wretch, whose 

bolted door 

Ne’er moved in duty to the wandering 
poor, 

With him I left the cup, to teach his mind 

That Heaven can bless if mortals will be 
kind. 

Conscious of wentivg worth, he views the 
bow], 

And feels enna touch his grateful 
soul. 


Long had our pious friend in viriue trod, 
But now the child balf-weaned his heart 
from God 
(Child cf his age) ; for him he lived in pain, 
And measured back Lis steps to earth 
again. 
To what excesses had his dotage run! 
Bat God to save the father touk the son. 
To all but thee in fits he seemed to go 
(And ’twas my ministry to deal the blow). 
‘'be poor fond parent, humbled in the dust, 
Now owns in tears the punisbmert was 
just. 
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But row had all his fortune felt a wrack, 

Had that false servant sped in safety back: 

This night his treasured heaps he meant 
to steal, 

And what a fund of charity would fail! 

Thus Heaven instructs thy mind; this 
trial o’er, 

Depart in peace, resign, and sin no more.” 


Of the same date with this ap- 

ared the famous “ Vision of Mirza,” 
illustrative of the uncertainty of 
life ; but as it derived its reputation 
from the novelty of the Eastern 
mode of treatment, which has 
since been carried by Johnson in 
his Rasselas and Beckford in his 
Vathek, and Hawkswerth and 
others to a greater perfection, we 
need not pause over it here; for, 
when you once know the means by 
which a trick is performed, you take 
little. interest in the trick itself. 
You see pancakes baked in hats, and 
geese brought out of empty bags, 
without apy surprise. We have in 
the same way got rid of Abdallah 
the son of Murad, and Mustapha of 
the sons of Ali. Yet there is one 
imitation so perfect in its kind, and 
moreover inculcating so admirable a 
moral, that we may quote it at length, 
especially as there is @ very myste- 
rious incident in literary history con- 
nected with its authorship. It is a 
fable in favour of toleration,—written 
in biblical language, and commend- 
ing itself at once to the judgment 
aud the taste; for the principle it 
enforces is no less admirable than 
the manner in which it is done. It 
has always appeared in the collected 
works of Dr. Franklin; and it is said 
in a note by Lord Kames, io his 
Natural History of Man, “The fol- 
lowing parable against persecution 
was communicated to me by Dr. 
Franklin, of Philadelphia, a man 
who makes a great figuré in the 
learned world, and would make a 
still greater figure if benevolence 
and candour were virtues as much 
regarded in this declining age as 
knowledge.” Now, though, in the 
strict acceptation of words, no claim 
is made to the authorship by the 
mere statement that is was “ com- 
municated” by Dr. Franklin, still 
the fact remains that it was con- 
tained in all the collections of his 
works. It was quoted, io his life- 
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time, in the very terms above stated : 
he never repudiated his claim, and 
no one else disputed it. But there 
arose a theological inqairer, a lover 
of old English learning, and in the 
collected works of Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor, who lived a hundred years 
before Franklin was born, he found 
the identical fable. How greatly its 
worth is enhanced when we find 
that he himself was a witness for 
conscience’ sake, and when we know 
that when the Restoration again put 
power into his hands, he carried all 
the principles he had advocated in 
adversity into the fullest practice 
when the state of affairs was chunged ! 
How do we account for Dr. Franklin 
resting ,contented under the load of 
bays to which he had no title? Per- 
haps he never took the trouble to 
consider the subject, never having 
directly named himself as the author; 
but he had trophies enough of his 
own without laying claim to any 
body else’s. 

“IT end with a story which I find in 
the Jews’ books. ‘When Abraham sat 
at his tent-door, according to his custom, 
waiting to entertain strangers, he espied 
an old man stooping and leaning on bis 
staff, weary with age and travel, coming 
towards bim, who was a hundred years 
of age. He received him kindly, washed 
his fset, provided supper, caused him to 
sit down; but observing that the old 
mpan ate and prayed not, nor begged for 
a blessing on his meat, he asked him 
why he did not worship the God of 
heaven: the old man told him that he 
worshipped the fire only, and acknow- 
ledged no other god; at which answer 
Abraham grew £0 zealously angry that 
he thrust the old man out of his tent, 
aud expozed him to all the evils of the 
night and an unguarded condition. 
When the old man was gone, God called 
to Abraham, and asked him where the 
stranger was; he replied, “I thrust him 
away because he did not worship Thee:” - 
God answered him, “I have suffered him 
these hundred years, although he dis- 
honoured me, and couldst not thou en- 
dure him one night when he gave thee 
no trouble?” Upon this, saith the 
story, ‘Abraham fetched him back again 
aod gave him hospitable entertainment 
aud wise instruction.’ Go thou and do 


likewise, and thy charity wiil be re- 
warded by the God of Abraham.”— 
Works of Jeremy Taylor, vol. v. p. 604. 


Years passed away after Jeremy 
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Taylor’s time, and when Addison 
published his Spectator, the fable, 
the parable, the allegory, und the 
vision became favonrite modes of 
inculcating the lessons of morality, 
or lashing our favourite faults. The 
Guardian and the Zatler carried on 
the figurative teaching, till at length 
the public must have turned away 
from the long-drawn histories, where 
symbol prevailed over fact, and life 
was never talked of except as a river 
or a voyage; and a man found, on 
closing his paper, that the Royal 
Exchange was a cattle-market, where 
bulls and bears contended for the 
, championship of the ring ; and mar- 
riage was a hard-driven bargain ; 
and Jaw an unfathomable gulf, where 
suicides were perpetually jumping 
in, and filling the whole air with 
their shrieks and lamentations. Some 
few of these still remain to show the 
ingenuity of the author; but when 
a certain Mr. Ridley, at the end of the 
last century, carried the figurative 
into a book of good size, and pub- 
lished bis allegoric lessons under the 
name of Persian Tales, so perfect was 
the imitation of the Oriental style, 
and so interesting the stories in 
themselves, that the public were de 
lighted to accept them as continua 
tions of the Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainments, and did not care about, 
the hidden meaning of the Valley of 
Despair, or the Fountain of Oblivios. 
These admirable tales were trans- 
lated into foreign languages with the 
disguising title-page of the modest 
author, who concealed his own name, 
and published them as “ 7ranslations 
from the Original Persian, by Sir 
Charles Morel, for a long time Am- 
bassador at the Court of Ispahan.” 
And in many English libraries at 
this moment the works of the inge- 
nious Ridley, who was a descendant 


' of the martyred bishop, are classed 


among their Eastern treasures, and 
Sir Charles Morel is’ included among 
the translators of whom bis country 
has reason to be proud. Then came 
a long period of dulness and com- 
mon-sense. We were engaged in 
fighting terrible existences in the 
shape of Napoleon and all the forces 
of Europe, and had little inclination 
to trouble ourselves about ghouls 
and magicians, and all the family of 
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talking birds and singing trees. A 
bulletin from the army in Spain—s 
report in the Moniteus of a new levy 
for the invasion of England—put all 
the fancied horrors of Maugraby and 
the genii into the smallest possible 
dimensions: so the national mind 
fed its excitement on the gallant old 
ballads of the feudal times, and the 
spirit-svirring chivalry of Walter 
Scott, as more appropriate to the 
great struggle that was going on, 
But with the return of peace gentler 
styles of literature resumed their - 
popularity, and among them our 
friends the parable and the allegory 
were not wanting. Scott himself 
had his vision of the future ip the 
cave of Don Roderick, Byron had his 
Darkness, and Campbell his Last 


Man. Conflicting religious views 
were represented in figure and 
dream. Bunyan’s great work was 


imitated by a dozen pilgrims, all 
starting from different churches, and, 
let us hope, all tending to the same 
goal. But the hopelessness of equal- 
ling so great a masterpiece perhaps 
diminished the power of the writers, 
and nothing above mediocrity arose 
in this peculiar branch, till at length 
the Bishop of Oxford raised it to a 
high class of literature again, by his 
beautiful allegories of the Rocky 
Island and Agathos. Once the right 
chord was struck, a hundred harps 
repeated the same tone. Among the 
rest, the amiable William Adams pro- 
duced a series of gentle incitements 
to self-denial and virtue in his vol- 
ume of Sacred Allegories. Mr. Munro 
followed with equal skill, and Ruskin 
gave additional dignity to the fable 
by his King of the Golden River. 
Yet higher than them all, purer 
than William Adams, brighter than 
Wilberforce, more varied than Rus- 
kin, is the great Danish fabulist, 
Hans Christian Andersen. Fable 
never took such shapes of beauty, or 
such disguises of wisdom before, 
The wonderful Tals from Den- 
mark—indeed, all his writings—are 
equally marked by the same inex- 
hanstible ingenuity, and the same 
exquisite simplicity and truth. In 
other fables we find the chief effort 
made at a clever parallelism be- 
tween the thing meant and the thing 
spoken. Every part of one must 
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have its counterpart in the other; 
so that the fancy is racked to main- 
tain the exact balance between the 
fictitious uarrative and the real 
event. Thus even in the Rocky 
Island there is not a single descrip- 
tion or incident which does not an- 
swer exactly to some real character- 
istic or occurrence. We get fatigued 
with the unvarying reciprocity— 


“Grove nods at grove—each alley has a 


brother, 
And half the parterre just reflects the 
other.” 


Bat open Hans Andersen. Minute 
identities are omitted: he carries 
you on with a delightfal story at 
which children gape as supernatural 
and impossible, but to which the 
wise man listens with still more at- 
tention ; for in this supernatural and 
impossible he recognises everyday 
life and experience. Instead of ty- 
ing himself and his reader down to 
the close fitting of his tale, he leaves 
the attentive listener impressed at 
the end with the double sensation 
of having been at a theatre and a 
church. He has laughed at clowns 
doing the most preposterous actions 
and speaking the most ludicrous 
nonsense ; and afterwards discovers 
that he has received a very serious 
lecture—a reprimand for thoughtless 
conduct, and encouragement to mend 
his ways. 

The self-delusion with which we 
persuade ourselves, and the unblush- 
ing vanity with which we persuade 
others, of our perspicacity and clever- 
ness, were never so admirably lashed 
before as in the story of the Em- 
peror’s New Clothes. 

Let us observe in this short ex- 
tract how everybody insists on the 
clearness of his own vision, and his 
own fitness for the highest post ; and 
with what satirical wisdom the only 
voice of truth in all the city is that 
of a little child. 


“Many years ago there lived an Em- 
peror who cared so very much about 
having new clothes, that he spent all his 
money merely for the sake of being very 
smartly dressed. He did not care much 
about his troops; he did not care either 
about going to the play or driving out, 
unless it were that he might show his 
new clothes. He had a new suit for 
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every hour in the day; and as one 
usually says of a Kirg or Emperor, He 
held a privy council, so of him it was 
said, His Majesty sat in council with his 
tailors. 

“Tn the large town where he resided 
people led a merry life. Day after day 
fresh visitors arrived at court: one day, 
too, a couple of swindlers, who called 
themselves first-rate weavers, made their 
appearance. They pretended that they 
were able to weave the richest stuffs, in 
which not only the colours and patterns 
were extremely beautiful, but that the 
clothes made of such stuffs possessed 
the ‘wonderful property of remaining 
invisible to him who was unfit for the 
office he held, or who was extremely silly. 

“¢ What capital clothes they must 
be!’ thought the Emperor. ‘If I had 
but such a suit I could directly find out 
what people in my empire were not equal 
to their office; and, besides, I should be 
able to distinguish the clever from the 
stupid. By Jove, I must have some of 
this stuff made directly forme!’ And 
so he ordered large sums of money to be 
given to the two swindlers, that they 
might set tq work immediately. 

‘The men erected two looms, and did 
as if they worked very diligently; but in 
reality they had got nothing on the loom, 
They boldly demanded the ficest silk 
and gold thread, put it all in their own 
pockets, and worked away at the empty 
loam till quite late at night. 

‘“* *T should like to know how the two 
weavers are getting on with my stuff.’ 
said the Emperor, one day, to himself; 
but he was rather embarrassed when he 
remembered that a silly fellow, or one 
unfitted for his office, would not be able 
to see the stuff. ‘Tis true, he thought, 
as far as regarded himself, there was no 
risk whatever; but yet he preferred 
sending some one else, to bring him in- 
telligence of the two weavers, and how 
they were getting on, before he went 
himself. Everybody in the whole town 
had heard of the wonderful property that 
this stuff was said to possess, and all we 
curious to know how clever or foolis 
their neighbours might be found to be. 

“*T will send my worthy old minister,’ 
said the Emperor at last, after much 
consideration ; ‘he will be able to say 
how the stuff looks better than anybody ; 
for he is a man of understanding, and no 
one can be found more fitted for his 
than he.’ 

“So the worthy old minister went to the 
room where the two swindlers were work- 
ing away with all their might and main. 
‘Lord help me!’ thought the old man, 
opening his eyes as wide as possible; 
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‘ why, I can’t see the least thing whatever 
on the loom!’ But he took care not to 
give voice to his thoughts. 

“The swindlers begged him most 
politely to have the goodness to approach 
nearer to the Jooms; and then, pointing 
to the empty frame, asked him if the 
colours were not of great beauty. And 
the poor old minister looked, and Icoked, 
and could see nothing whatever; for, 
indeed, there was nothing at all there. 
‘Bless me!’ thought he to himself, ‘am 
J, thep, really a simp'eton? Well, I 
never thought so, snd nobody dare know 
it. I not fit for my office! No, nothing 
on earth shall make me say that I have 
not seen the stuff!’ 

“* ¢ Well, sir,’ said one of the swindlers, 
still working busily, ‘you don’t say if 
the stuff pleases you or not,’ 

“* Oh, beautiful, beautiful! the work 
is admirable!’ said the old minister, 
looking at the beam through his spec- 
tacles. ‘This pattern, and these colours! 
—well, we!l; I shall not fail to tell the 
Emperor that both are most beautiful.’ 

““* Well, we shall be delighted if you 
do 89,’ said the swindlers; and named 
the different colours and patterns which 
were in the stuff. The dld minister 
listened attentively to what they said, in 
order that he might be able to repeat all 
to the Emperor. 

“The swindlers then asked for more 
money, and silk and gold thread, which 
they said they wanted to finish the piece 
they had begun. But they put, as before, 
all that was given to them into their 
own pocket, and still contiaued to work 
with apparent diligence at the empty 
loom. 

“Some time after the Emperor sent 
another officer to see how the work was 
getting on, and if the piece of brocade 
would soon be finished. But he fared 
like the other: he stared at the loom 
from every side; but as there was no- 
thing there, of course he could only see 
the empty frame. 

‘* Does the stuff not please you as much 
as it did the minister?’ asked the men, 
fhaking the same gestures as before, and 
talking of splendid colours and of pat- 
terns which did not exist, 

“ ‘Stupid I certainly am not,’ thought 
the new commissioner; ‘then it must 
be that I am not fitted for my lucrative 
office,—that were a good joke! how- 
ever, no one dare even suspect such 
a thing.’ And co he began praising the 
stuff that he could not see, and told the 
two swindlers how pleased he was to 
behold such beautiful colours and such 
charming patterns. ‘Indeed, your Ma- 
jesty,’ said he to the Emperor on his 
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return, ‘the stuff which the weavers are 
making is extraordinarily fine.’ 

“The megnificent brocade that the 
Emperor was having woven at his own 
expense was the talk of the whole town. 

“The Emperor wished to see the 
costly stuff while it was on the loom; 
80, accompanied by a chosen train of 
courtiers, among whom were the two 
trusty men who had so admired the 
work, off he went to the two cunning 
cheats. As soon as they heard of the 
Emperor's approach, they began working 
with all diligence, although as yet there 
was not a single thread on the loom. 

“** Ts it not magnificent?’ said the two 
officers of the crown. ‘ Will your Ma- 
jesty only look? What a charming pat- 
tern! what beautiful colours!’ said 
they, pointing to the empty frames, for 
they thought the others really could see 
the stuff. 

‘*¢ What’s the meaning of this!’ said 
the Emperor to himself, ‘I see nothirg! 
This is a terrible matter! Am Ia 
simpleton; or am I not fit to be Em- 
peror? Why, that were the worst that 
could happen to me.’—‘Ob, charming; 
the stuff is really charming,’ said he then ; 
‘I approve it highly!’ And he smiled 
graciously, and examined the empty 
looms minutely; for he would not for 
all in the world eay that he could not 
see what his two officers had so much 
praised. The whole suite strained their 
eyes to discover something on the looms, 
but they could see as little as the others. 
At the same time, in order t» please 
their mastef the Emperor, they all cried, 
‘Ob, how beautiful!’ and counselled his 
Majesty to have new robes made out of 
this magnificent stuff for the grand pro- 
cession which was about to take place, 
‘Excellent! charming!’ was echoed 
from mouth to mouth, and all were 
extremely pleased. The Emperor was 
as satisfied as his courtiers, and conferred 
on each of the cheats an Order, which 
they were to wear in their button-hole, 
and gave them the title of ‘Knights of 
the Most Honourable Order of the 
Loom.’ 

“The night preceding the day on 
which the procession was to take place, 
the two men stayed up all night, and 
had sixteen candles burning; so that 
everybody might see how they worked 
to get the Emperor's new dress ready in 
proper time. They pretended to unroll 
the stuff from the loom; they cut in the 
air with their scissors, and sewed with 
needles that had no thread. ‘ Now, 
then,’ said they, ‘the Emperor's new 
suit is ready at last.’ 

“The Emperor then made his appear- 
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ance in the chamber of his two Knights 
of the Most Honourable Order of the 
Loom, accompanied by his chamberlains 
of the highest rank; and the two cheats 
held up their arms as though they had 
something in their hands, and said, 
‘Here are your Mejesty’s knee-breeches; 
here is the coat, and here the mantle, 
The whole suit is as light as a cobweb; 
and when one is dressed one would 
almost fancy one had nothing on; but 
that is just the beauty of this stuff!’ 

“¢Of course!’ said all the courtiers, 
although not a single one of them could 
see anything of the clothes. 

‘“¢ Will your Imperial Majesty most 
graciously be pleased to undress? we will 
then try on the new things before the 
glass.’ 

“The Emperor allowed himself to be 
undressed, and then the two cheats did 
exactly as if each one helped him on 
with an article of dress, while his Ma- 
jesty turned himself round on all sides 
before the mirror. 

“*How well the dress becomes your 
Majesty! and how well all fits! What 
® pattern! What colours! This is in- 
deed a dress worthy of a king! 

“«The canopy which is to be born 
above your Majesty in the procession is 
in readiness without,’ announced the 
chief master of the ceremonies. 

‘““*T am quite ready,’ replied the Em- 
peror. ‘Do my new things sit well?’ 
asked he, turning round once more be- 
fore the looking-glass, in order that it 
might appear that he examined the dress 
very minutely. 

“The pages who were to carry the 
Emperor's train felt about on the ground 
as if to lift up the end of the mantle, 
and did exactly as if they were carrying 
somethiog, for they also did not wish to 
betray simplicity or unfitness for their 
ost. 

‘*And so the Emperor walked on, 
under the high canopy, through the 
streets of the metropolis, and all the 
people in the streets and at the windows 
cried out, ‘Ob, how beautiful the Em- 
peror’s new dress is! what a splen- 
did train! and the mantle, how well it 
sits!’ 

“In short, there was nobody but 
wished to cheat himself into the belief 
that he saw the highly valued clothes, 
for otherwise he would have had to ac- 
knowledge himself either a simpleton or 
an awkward fellow. As yet none of the 
Emperor's new dresses had met with 
such approval as the suit made by the 
two weavers. 

“*Bat the Emperor has nothing on!’ 
said a little child. ‘Ah, hear the voice 
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of innocence!’ said the father, and one 
person whispered to the other what the 
child had said, 

“« But he really has nothing on!’ ex- 
claimed at last all the people. This 
vexed the Emperor, for he felt that they 
were right, but he thought—‘ However, I 
must bear the thing to the end!’ And 
the pages placed themselves further 
from him as if they were carrying a train 
which did not even exist.” 


We see from this to what eminence 
our originally humble friend the Pro- 
yerb has risen. With a slight touch 
of dramatic life it rose into the Fable; 
with a slight widening of range and 
character it grew into the Parable ; 
the Parable expanded into the length- 
ened Tale, or soared into vision and 
prophecy ; or, finally, took the high- 
est elevation of all, and become a 
Poem. Through all these intermedi- 
ate stages, an adage, which sounds 
dreadfally dull in its first expression, 
becomes the Fuery Queen ; and Ar- 
thur presiding at this Table Round, 
as shown to us in the Idylls of the 
King, what is he but the the grand em- 
bodiment of a Conscience, in the 
midst of all those Passion Knights 
and Sentiment Ladies, encouraging, 
rebuking, or, finally, forgiving accord- 
ing to their several deserts? Lance- 
lot, in this sense, is one who sins not 
against his friend but his own soul; 
Guenever is pardoned, not by the 
offended husband, but the surer voice 
of her repentant heart. In the whole 
poem there is the presentment, in 
the noblest of English words, of the 
common saying relating to the inner 
judge—Have no other fear if the 
conscience is clear. 

But if these genealogical aspirings 
are too high, and Faery Queens and 
Royal Idylls are Somersets and How- 
ards beyond all cousinship or consan- 
guinity with the Browns and Smiths, 
we can still claim kindred for our 
client the vulgar Proverb with some 
of the best blood of Parnassus, The 
next time we talk of “every bullet 
having its billet,” or, in the Scotch 
form, “we maun a’ gang when the 
time comes,” let us turn to D’Her- 
belot, and see with what a poetic 
robe Leigh Hunt clothed the Persian 
adage, by almost verbally translating 
it, in the following lines, with which 
we will close this paper, in case of 








having certain proverbs thrown in 
our teeth about enough being as 
good as a feast. 


“4 The royal sage—the Master of the Ring, 


Solomon—once upon a morn in spring, 

By Kedron, in his garden’s rosiest walk, 

Was loitering, with a pleasant guest in 

talk. 

A man of awful presence, but with face 

Yet undiscerned, was seen within the place. 

The stranger seemed, to judge him by his 
dress, 

One of mean sort, a dweller with distress, 

Or some poor pilgrim;—but the steps 
he took 

— an inward greatness, and his 
ook 


Opened a page in a tremendous book. 


How he got there—what wanted— who 
could be— 


That ventured thus to beard such privacy; 
Whether some mighty Spirit of the Ring, 


And if so, why he thus should daunt the 
King? 
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All these the courtier would have asked, 
but fear 

Palsied his utterance as the man drew near, 

And the Ring's Master, after one brief gaze, 

Looked on with more of trouble than 
amaze. 

‘Oh Solomon!—oh friend!—Lord of the 
Ring, 

I cannot bear the horror of this thing. 

‘Help with thy mighty power! Wish me, 
I pray, 

On the remotest mountain of Cathay.’ 

Solomon wished, and the man vanished.— 
Straight 

On came the stranger with his orbs of fate ; 

And looking harshly on the King, said he— 

‘What meant that man here wasting time 
with thee ? 

I was to fetch him ere the close of day 

From the remotest mountain of Cathay.’ 

Solomon said, bowing him to the ground— 

‘Angel of Death, there shall the man be 
found.” 





THE MEETING. 


Birrer was the tale I dreaded, 
Grief of heart for evermore, 
When from years of weary travel, 
Landing on my native shore, 
I sought out the ancient village 
And the well-remembered door. - 


Long it was since any tidings 
Reached me wandering o’er the wave, 
And my soul for certain knowledge, 
Though it held a curse, did crave— 


Though the melancholy answer 


Only echoed of the grave. 


I had left three little children 

In the years of long ago— 
But past joy is present sorrow ; 

Painfully the seasons flow— 
Who am I to be delivered 

From the broken hopes below ? 


I had left an angel woman 
Guardian of the tender three— 

Is she dead or is she living ? 
Is her spirit true to me ? 

Well I know that many winters 
Cannot change her constancy. 


And I sought the well-loved cottage, 
Skirted by the poplar tall ; 

Waited by the garden-wicket, 
Listening to the waterfall ; 

And I caught the pleasant odour 
Of the jasmine on the wall. 
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Then I entered, and she knew me, 
And sank fainting in my arme. 
On her face I saw imprinted 
Midnight watchings, pain, alarms. 
And her children clustered round me, 
Undivided, free from harms. 
P. S. Worstey. 





PROGRESS. 


THe broad advances of material power, 

The onward sweep of intellectual goo!, 

And nations moving into manhood new 
Through wisdom and authentic civil change— 
O soul-expansive creed! O faith to stir 

The individual breast with hopes divine, 

And breathe forgetfulness of private wrong! 
Bat when I ask myself what these have done, 
What failed to do, I felt as if an air, 

Steady and chill, from some waste wilderness, 
Swept cold across the chambers of my heart ; 
For through the heavy multitudinous roll, 
Heard underneath the noises of the hour 
From Life’s dark hollows, as I thought, a cry 
Unheeded, inarticulate, went up, 

Which forcibly found words within my breast :— 


Still we suffer wrongs untold, 

Robbed of peace and joy and health, 
Slowly slaiu, both young and old, 

For the rich man’s greed of wealth. 
How long shall our hearths lie cold? 
How long shall our lives be sold? 

Rise, ye men of nobler mould, 

Say it shall not be for ever! 


Vainly doth the poor man groan, 
Vainly doth he speak. his grief. 

“ Work on, till thy days be flown ; 
Seek not, save in death, relief !’’ 

It is thus they mock his moan, 

While they take from him his own, 

Leaving him the grave alone. 
Where to sleep at rest for ever! 


Shall there not deep vengeance fall 
On the tyrants pitiless, 
Holding cursed festival 
In a people’s heaviness ? 
Vengeance late or soon will fall 
On the oppressors one and all, 
Covering, like,a funeral pall, 
These iniquities for ever ! 


O would that all men who have eyes to see, 
Who feel the earthquake heaving in its chains, 
Would lay to heart the remedy of things 
Disjointed, ere they perisb, and would turn 
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Where lies the one hope of the groaning earth! 
Nor will I donbt my country shall find help— 
Not in the selfishness of social war, 

State agitations, and the building up 

A Babel of unripe democracies ; 

But in the charity of man to man; 

In the acknowledgment of common blood 
Drawn from a common Father; in the sense 
Of Christ’s desert wherein we all are rich, 
And of our own wherein we all are poor. 

This is that touch of nature which will make 
The whole world kin, and bring ‘‘ the golden year.” 
And God be thanked that many to this end 
Are working, by the unfaithful and inert 
Derided, not defeated, and, though faint, 
Pursuing ; the laborious pioneers 

Who point the scope of elemental Right ; 
Who make the rough ways smooth, the crooked straight ; 
Who lift the valleys even with the hills, 

And on a secret anvil, hour by hour, 

Unforge the fetters of Humanity ! 





P. S. Worstey. 








STRENGTH. 


In strength there ever dwells of right 
Some quality of noble name, 
Which through base uses keeps alight 
A remnant of celestial flame, 
And cannot leave him wholly vile 
Within whose breast it takes abode, 
Since this one spot, this little isle, 
Must still retain the stamp of God. 
In Him who, not of kings the heir, 
Carves out a crown by kingly work, 
Must needs be that some virtue rare, 
Some godlike moral grace, doth lurk. 
This, shining forth, shall colour lend 
To wrong, or questionable act, 
Till the world dreams a righteous end 
Where only sophists can defend, 
And Faith becomes the slave of Fact. 
Yet it is an effeminate thing, 
A woman-weakness, still to crave 
~ For works that make the world to ring, 
Or setting up some idol-king 
For violence pronounce him brave. 
For stronger far, and in their strength 
More honourably due to fame, 
Are they who through the stormy length 
Of combat kept a flawless name ; 
Who, reddened to the brows with strife, 
Have nourished hearts not cruel still ; 
Men who, though widely taking life, 
Shed blood for conscience’ sake, not will : 
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Who sheathed the sword when peace might be, 
And, bravely glad, confessed it gain ; 
In whose severe sublimity 
Envy detects no fatal stain ; 
Men of a perfect mould ; and such, 
Who knew themselves and knew their time, 
We cannot honour over-much 
In story or in rhyme. 


Strong is the statesman who can wield 
A nation to his single will, 

Teach its blind passions how to yield, 
And lordly destinies fulfil ; 

Who to one point, whate’er befall, 
Makes every shapely purpose bend, 

Becoming all things unto all, 
So he may gain an end. 

Yet greater oft is ill success— 

Later in time they reap applause 
Whom factions could not ban nor bless ; 
Found brave enough to lose a cause ; 

Who, ’mid a grovelling race and prone, 
Walked honestly erect and proud, 

Who dared not lie to gain a throne, 
Nor struck their colours to the crowd. 

Such shall not lack renown till when 
Cometh an iron age at last, 

Sneering at all that makes us men, 
Cursed with contemnings of the Past ; 

Who, reaping where they have not sown, 
Wax selfish in their base degree ; 

Who think the breath they breathe their own, 
And slur the light by which they see. 


This is the noblest strength to seek, 
And fadeless still the crown remains, 
Which once He wore who, strongly weal, 
On Calvary was wrung with pains. 
To suffer, and without complaint, 
Makes grandeur more divine than all ; 
This to high places lifts the faint ; 
This is the hero’s coronal. 
To wither in a dark disgrace 
Which half a word might wipe away, 
And clothed with calumny to face ~ 
Contempt and hatred day by day, 
Because the half-word that would change 
Our destiny were best unsaid— 
O wide and elevated range 
Of hearts to worthy interests wed ! 
So blest the fame-regardless thought, 
Which, to divine attractions true, 
Feels that the life which hath been taught 
To suffer hath been taught to do! 
P. S. Worsiey. 
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SINCLAIR. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


PART IX, 


CHAPTER XXIX.—A MYSTERIOUS ADVERTISEMENT. 


“My pear Lap” — thus wrote 
Mr. Shearaway—“I was truly glad 
to receive tidings of you, and more 
especially from your own hand. For 
though you have been long away 
from us, you are by no ‘weans forgot- 
ten, at least by me; and | have often 
caught myself wondering, when I 
ought to have been doing something 
else (possibly attending to a sermon), 
what on earth had become of Norman 
Sinclair, the steadiest lad I ever had 
in hand, but also the queerest in so 
far as regarded his notions for the 
future. For a time I heard some- 
thing about you from your old guar- 
dian, Ned Mather; but he became 
tired of Edinburgh, where his ac- 
quaintances were gradually dying 
out, and about three years ago set- 
tled down in some remote part of 
Galloway, where good fishing is to be 
had, since when he has given no 
token of existence. I always thought 
that you would make a spoon or spoil 
a horn (which, by the way, is but a 
stupid proverb, because if you don’t 
make a spoon, the horn of course 
must be spoiled) ; bat you know very 
well what I mean; and I really am 
delighted to hear that you have got on 
so well, and prophesy even better 
things for the time to come. 

“With regard to that poor de- 
mented creature, Jamie Littlewoo, it 
will be my duty to tell his father 
what you have communicated, and 
to concert measures for saving the 
idiot from absolute rain. I am the 
more bound to do this, because it 
was partly through my advice that he 
was sent to London, for giving which 
I am now like to eat my fingers from 
vexation. But I did it all for the 
best. We could make nothing of him 
here. He could neither settle down 
in the office, nor study for the bar, 
but took up with idle officers and dis- 
sipated ne’erdoweels, of whom it can 
hardly be said that they were fruges 


consumere nati, seeing that, for the 
most part, they subsisted entirely 
upon drink. What could we do with 
a lad who would neither read nor 
work, and never came home to his 
bed until three o’clock in the morn- 
ing? { thought the best thing was 
to send him away.from such graceless 
company, and to get him a situation 
where, at all events, he would be com- 
pelled to attend for certain hours; 
buat it would seem from your account 
that he has louped from the frying- 
pan into the fire, and got into the 
hands of the Jews, for whose conver- 
sion [ would sincerely pray, and even 
cheerfally subscribe, if I thought that 
on becoming Christians they would 
cease to be discounters of bills. Mr. 
Littlewoo must just make up his 
mind to advance whatever is neces- 
sary to clear his gowk of ason. His 
case is a hard one, for I don’t think 
he has saved much, having an expen- 
sive family. What with dinners and 
balls and pic-nics (in spite of which 
none of the Misses have got married), 
they must have muddled away. an 
awfal deal of money. I know I 
should not like to have to pay the _ 
haberdasher’s account for the last 
twelvemonth. 

“Tt will not be necessary that I 
should write to James Littlewoo im- 
mediately, as I expect to be in London 
in the course of a fortnight, when I 
shall ascertain the amount of his lia- 
bilities, and consider how they may: 
be discharged. I should not have 
thought of coming to London at this 
season of the year, but, like every one 
else, I have got mixed up in railway 
matters, and have to look after the 
interests of some clients, in a bill 
which is now depending in Parlia- 
ment. This railway mania is the most 
extraordinary movement that I can 
recollect. It has taken possession of 
well-nigh everybody in Edinburgh. 
Advocates, writers, doctors, citizens, 
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subscribe for hundreds of shares in 
every new line that is projected, and 
these come out often at the rate of 
seven in the day. Nobody thinks it 
worth while Ao consider where the 
money for making all these expensive 
works is to be found. It is enough 
if they can scrape together sufficient 
cash to pay the first deposit ; for then 
they get scrip in exchange for their 
certificates, and, as the market pres- 
ently stands, all kinds of scrip are at 
a premium. But the end cannot help 
being disastrous. I am greatly griev- 
ed by the infatuation of some person- 
al friends of my own, who have gone 
in dreadfully deep; but wilful men 
will have their way, and they. would 
not listen to my preaching though I 
had the gift of Moses and the proph- 
ets. Glasgow is fully worse than 
Edinburgh. The chappies are as 
greedy as gleds, but there will be long 
faces among them when the day of 
reckoning arrives. 

“By the way, did you receive a 
letter which I addressed to you 
rather more than a year ago, at Vi- 
enna, where I understood you were 
residing? I rather suppose not, be- 
cause, as it related to a matter of busi- 
ness, you would naturally have re- 
plied. It contained an advertise- 
ment which I cut from the Times 
newspaper, thinking that it might re- 
fer to you, and I kept a copy of it 
which I now enclose. The advertise- 
ment was repeated several times, and 
then withdrawn. I would have writ- 
ten at once to the London solicitors 
whose names are given, and who are 
men of high respectability; but, to 
say the truth, I was not sure as to 
your father’s rank in the army, and 
the number of his regiment. My 
excellent old friend, Dr. Buchanan, 
your uncle, never spoke much about 
him ; and [ was apprehensive of com- 
mitting a mistake, as once occurred 
when I lodged a claim for a client, 
in answer to an advertisement for the 
heirs of the deceased Captain Colin 
Campbell. Not that your name 
is quite as common as the other, at 
least out of Caithness, but I could 
not depone to the identity. I also 
sent a copy of the enclosed to Mather, 
but got no answer, Ned being notori- 
ously a wretched hand at the pen, It 
is, however, possible that he may have 
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applied on your behalf (that is, sup- 
posing you are the party indicated) ; 
ut 1 would not have you take that 
for granted, so you had best look 
after the matter yourself.” 


The enclosure was to the following 
effect :-— 

“If the heirs of the late Henry 
Sinclair, Lieutenant in the —— regi- 
ment of the line, whose name appears 
in the return of the killed at the battle 
of the Pyrenees, will apply to Messrs. 
Poins and Peto, solicitors, Westmin- 
ster, they will hear of something to 
their advantage.” 


““Poins and Peto!” said I to my- 
self, “I thought that association had 
been dissolved in the days of the mad 
Prince! There can be no doubt that 
Iam the party indicated by the ad- 
vertisement, but what can it possi- 
bly refer to? Most likely some small 
arrear of regimental pay, which my 
poor mother had overlooked in her 
distress ; at least I can think of no- 
thing else. But here comes Attie 
Faunce. Did you ever get a letter, 
Attie, stating that if you made a 
plication to so-and-so you would 
hear of something to your advan- 
tage ?” 

“Scores of them,” replied Attie. 
“ Bat as they invariably contained a 
preliminary condition that I should 
forward a sovereign as the price of 
the information to be given, I was 
content to remain in comparative 
poverty rather than part with m 
twenty shillings. Once, indeed, 
carried op, by way of fun, an ani- 
mated correspondence with Joseph 
Ady, who had sent me a Jetter of the 
kind; my object being to secure, if 
possible, a personal interview with a 
gentleman who had achieved a noto- 
riety unparalleled since the days of 
Dando the oyster-eater. I assure 
you I put forth my full powers of 
persuasion, and was well-nigh suc- 
cessful, for Joseph at last gave me a 
rendezvous; but alas for the vanity 
of human hopes! when I had pene- 
trated the regions of far White- 
chapel, and reached the Adyan do- 
micile, the door was opened by a 
traculent looking Hebrew, with fiery 
hair, and something like a bed-post 
tucked under his arm—a very hide- 
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ous Cerberus, I assure you; and he 
denying that Joseph was at home, I 
was fain to sneak off, lest Barab- 
bas might take it into his volcanic 
head to administer a touch of his 
bludgeon. I learned from the papers 
next day that I had only been an 
hour too late, Joseph having been 
taken into custody that morning, on 
some charge of levying money under 
false pretences.” 

“Did ever you hear of any result 
from such advertisements ?” 

“TI draw a distinction between let- 
ters and advertisements. A letter 
costs the sender nothing; but adver- 
tising is expensive, and therefore not 
likely to be resorted to without some 
kind of object. But why do you 
ask ?” 

‘‘Because I have just received 
from a correspondent in Scotland, a 
copy of an advertisement which ap- 
peared in the 7%imes more than a year 
ago, when I was abroad, and which 
cannot apply to any other person than 
myself.” . 

Attie read it over with attention. 

“You may depend upon it this is 
worth inquiring into, Sinclair,” he 
said ; ‘‘ Poins and Peto stand high in 
the profession, and reckon among 
their clients some of the first gentle- 
men in the land. You may consider 
yourself fortunate in having to deal 
with them, But tell me; was the 
Lieutenant Sinclair, mentioned in 
this advertisement, your father ?” 

“* He was.” 

“ And are you his eldest son ?” 

“1 am an only child.” 

“Do you know of any relations 
who may have died without heirs ; 
or are you aware if your father’s 
pame was inserted in any deed of 
entail? Such things are by no means 
uncommon.” 

“T have no expectations of the 
kind, Attie; and 1 do not think it 
at all likely that there is any such 
fortune in store for me. I lost both 
my parents so early that I know 
little of my family history, but I re- 
sided, when a boy, with my sole 
maternal uncle, and he gave me to 
understand that I had no near rela- 
tions.” 

“ Well; we need not speculate up- 
on that, which doubtless will be made 
clear by Poins and Peto’s explana- 
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tion. I say though, Sinclair—will it 
not be best for you to lose no time in 
seeing them? Depend upon it, you 
will not be able to apply yourself 
seriously to anythiog until you know 
the full meaning of this advertise- 
ment. It is extraordinary what an 
effect a mysterious communication 
has upon the mind! It sets it fer. 
menting like one of Meux’s porter- 
vats, and stimulates the imagination 
to the uttermost. Ab, there is no- 
thing like mystery! More than half 
the romance of society departed with 
the mask and domino; for a modern 
unsigned dillet-doux is but one de- 
gree more interesting than a washing- 
bill, and the orthography usually em- 
ployed in both kinds of documents is 
the same.” 

Faunce was right. I can conceive 
the fisherman in the Oriental story 
poring for hours over the mysterious 
vase which his nets had recovered 
from the sea, gazing with wonder on 
the strange characters impressed on 
the cabalistic seal, speculating on 
what the contents possibly could be 
—-beginning perhaps with simple 
nard, and then mounting, through 
gradations of value, until diamonds, 
rabies, pearls, emeralds, and opals 
flashed upon his imagination as the 
kernels of that rugged rind. At 
length he opened it, and lo, it ap- 
peared to be no more than a bottle 
of smoke! So with the wife of Blue- 
beard. What could be more natural 
than that poor Fatima should long 
for a glimpse of the interior of the 
forbidden chamber? Surely woman- 
haters (if such monsters there really 
be) are iond of quoting that instance 
of female curiosity; but, as I read 
the story, Fatima was less actuated 
by curiosity than impelled by the 
wild force of an over-excited imagin- 
ation. Curiosity is a mean and far- 
tive propensity —imagination is a 
godlike attribute. It is miserable 
weakness to yield to the one; the 
other compels you to do its bid- 
ding. 

Accordingly, I repaired to the 
chambers of the solicitors ; and, after 
waiting for a short time, was ushered 
into the apartment of Mr. Poins, the 
senior partner of the firm; a quiet, 
composed, gentlemanly man, who, 
without rising from his seat, mo- 
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tioned me to a chair, and then asked 
what my business might be. 

“T wait upon you, sir,” said I, 

“in consequence of an advertisement 
which I understand was issued by 
your firm rather more than a year 
ago.” 
“What advertisement do you al- 
Jude to?” said Mr. Poins. “Our 
business being rather a large one, I 
must beg you to be more specific.” 

“I believe this is a copy of it, 
sir,’ I replied, placing the document 
in his hand. 

Mr. Poins glanced at the paper, 
and, I think, slightly shrugged bis 
shoulders. He then favoured me with 
a long and attentive look. 

“Are you, sir, ap heir or relative 
of the Lieutenant Sinclair here men- 
tioned, or do you simply come in 
behalf of a claimant?” 

“My name, Mr. Poins, is Sinclair, 
Norman Sinclair. Lieutenant Henry 
Sinclair was my father.” 

“Indeed?” said Mr. Poins, still 
continuing his scrutiny. ‘Pardon 
me for asking if you are prepared to 
make good that assertion by un- 
doubted evidence ?” 

“ Unquestionably I am;—that is,” 
said J, correcting myself, ‘‘the evi- 
dence is in Scotland, the country of 
my birth, whence it can readily be 
obtained.” 

Mr. Poins paused for a moment, 
and then said— 

“This advertisement, Mr. Sinclair, 
is of a somewhat remote date. May 
I inquire why you did not make 
earlier application?” 

‘+ Because, sir, I never heard of it 
till this morning, when the copy 
which you now hold in your hand 
was forwarded to me from Scotland. 
I have been for several years on the 
Continent, and I have reason to think 
that a letter, informing me of the an- 
nouncement when it first appeared, 
miscarried.” 

“ That was unlucky,” observed Mr. 
Poins. 

Somewhat piqued by the dryness 
of the man, I said— 

“The advertisement, sir, is to the 
effect that the heirs of Lieutenant 
Sinclair, on applying to your firm, 
will hear of something to their ad- 
vantage. I have told you that I am 
his heir—I now request that you 
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will favour me with the promised 
information.” 

“ Nay, pay! We must not go on 
too rapidly: The first condition, you 
observe, sir, is that you shall farnish 

roper proof that you are the heir. 
ithout that, 1 cannot proceed upon 
your assertion,” 

‘*Then, sir, you doubt my word? 
That leaves me no other alternative 
than to cut short an interview which, 
remember, I did not solicit.” 

“Stop, if you please, for a moment, 
sir,” said Poins, who did not appear 
to be displeased by this slight ebulli- 
tion on my part. ‘“ You must not be 
offended because I show the habitual 
caution of a lawyer. You will at 
once understand why I require satis- 
factory proof that you are the heir, 
when I inform you that already we 
have bad applications from several 
claimants.” 

“ As heirs of Lieutenant Sinclair?” 
cried I, in astonishment. 

“ Even so,” said Mr. Poins. ' 

“And did they offer to produce 
evidence to that effect ?” 

“They not only offered, but actu- 
ally did so. The evidence, however, 
did not prove to be in any way satis- 
factory.” 

“You amaze me, Mr. Poins!” I 
exclaimed, “I am my father’s sole 
child: I never understood that he 
had any near relatives. The per- 
sons, therefore, who applied to you 
must have been impostors.” 

‘Tn that view,” replied Mr. Poins, 
“T am certainly disposed to join. 
We members of the legal profession 
are compelled to be most circumspect 
in our inquiries, so numerous are the 
instances of fraud that are daily at- 
tempted to be practised. In cases 
of succession, this is very common ; 
and therefore it is usual, when claim- 
ants present themselves, to ask 
whether they have any references to 
give as to, position and antecedents.” 

“TI perfectly understand your 
meaning, Mr. Poins,” I replied. “ You 
want to know precisely who and 
what I am?” 

The solicitor assented by a bow. 

“Then, sir,” said J, “ I shall frankly 
tell you that I am not prepared to 
give such references immediately. 
There are, indeed, two individuals 
resident here to whom I might con- 
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fidently appeal if this were a ques- 
tion of character; but, except from 
what I~have myself communicated, 
neither are acquainted with my early 
history.” 

‘Would you have any objection 
to mention their names?” asked Mr. 
Poins. : 

I was on the point of referring to 
Lord Windemere and Mr. Osburne, 
when it occurred to me that I really 
had no right to take such a liberty ; 
so I replied— 

“1 might do so, Mr. Poins, if their 
testimony could in any way expedite 
the business ; but from what you have 
said, I apprehend such would not be 
the case. I understand this is simply 
a question of fact. You require that 
I shall prove my birth—that proof 
you shall have. Any other conside- 
rations are extrinsic.” 

“Sir,” replied Mr. Poins, “ that is 
the correct business view. In the 
mean time, will you favour me with 
your address? ” 

* Most willingly.” And I gave 
him my card. 

“One word more, Mr. Sinclair,” 
said Poins: “are you acquainted 
with any solicitor in town? Because, 
if you are, that might materially tend 
to obviate difficulties.” ; 

“T have no legal adviser here,” I 
replied. ‘But in the course of a 
fortnight I expect the arrival from 
Edinburgh of a friend who has 
known me from boyhood, a gentle- 
man well known to the profession, 
to whose hands I shall intrust the 
farther conduct of the business.” 

“Surely you may confide to me 
his name, at all events?” said the 
inquisitive Poins, who seemed bent 
upon gaining information without 
imparting apy. 

“T allude to Mr. Walter Shearaway, 
Writer to the Signet.” 

“A member of the firm who act 
as family agents for the Marquess of 
Carrabas?” 

“‘ The same, sir.” 

“In that case, Mr. Sinclair, I anti- 
cipate no difficulty in the way of a 
settlement; that is, if Mr. Shear- 
away shall corroborate your state- 
ment.’’ 

“That you must learn from Mr. 
Shearaway himself. And now, Mr, 


Poine, I shall wish you good morning.” 
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“Good morning, Mr. Sinclair. It ig 
from no discourtesy that I withhold 
for the present the information you 
desire. hen you substantiate your 
claim — that is, when the evidence 
of your birth is laid before me—you 
will, 1 am sure, admit that I have 
not been wantonly trifling with your 
time. Put what construction you 
please on that, and farewell for the 
present.” 

“Well!” thought I, as I turned 
my steps homeward, ‘if these are 
the pleasures of hope, they bear a 
marvellous similitude to disappoint- 
ment! Why, my case is much 
harder than that of the suitors of 
Portia ; for they had the option of 
terminating their anxiety by select- 
ing one of the baskets, whereas I am 
not only left without a choice,» but 
am left without the remotest idea of 
what I have to expect. The ancients 
said of Plutus, the god of riches, that 
he was lame as well as blind, sc that 
when Jupiter desired him ,to visit 
any favoured individual, his ap- 
proach was so slow that oftentimes 
the expecting party grew old before 
he came. But what reason have I 
to suppose that Plutus is even on his 
way? That impenetrable Poins is 
qualified to have been high-priest of 
the oracle of Dodona! And yet, if 
the information he possesses, but 
will not disclose until I have estab- 
lished my identity, has reference to 
a mere trifle, would he have given 
himself all this trouble? Really it 
is most vexatious to be launched on 
so uncertain a sea!” 

It is not without a feeling of 
shame that I record these impres- 
sions. Natural they might be, under 
the circumstances, but surely un- 
gracious ; since it is our duty to 
wait for what fortune may befall us, 
without impatience and without re- 
pining. But I fear it is true that 
even a glimpse of prosperity is apt 
to unsettle our minds, and to ex- 
pose us to the haunting influence of 
troublesome and fallacious phan- 
tasms. Alnaschar, before he found 
himself in possession of his basket of 
glass-ware, was doubtless a happy 
and contented man, going to rest 
with the sun and rising with the 
lark, trusting to Providence for his 
daily bread, taking no thought of the 
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morrow, and implicitly adopting the 
maxim that suflicient for the day is 
the evil thereof. But his brittle 
hoard became a curse. It made him 
a visionary, taught him to indulge 
in the wildest and most extravagant 
expectations, and finally was shiver- 
ed into a thousand fragments by a 
touch. My own hopes, so sudden- 
ly roused, did not rest on a much 
more substantial basis; but I had 
heard enough to destroy the equili- 
brium of my mind, and to withdraw 
my attention from that daily labour 
which hitherto had been my duty 


CHAPTER XXX.—A 


Our Parisian friends are extremely 
fond of contrasting the gaiety aod 
pleasure which surround existence 
in their beautiful and luxurious city 
with the dull monotony of London 
life, which, they opine, must be very 
grievous to bear. The sturdy Briton 
who, in dietary matters, maintains 
the unrivalled superiority of beef- 
steaks and brown-stout, and who is 
as methodical in his recreation as 
in his mode of conducting business, 
may esteem this an absolute delu- 
sion ; nevertheless it must be allowed 
that there is more than a substratum 
of truth in the vaunting of the fo- 
reigner. I exclude, of course, from 
consideration family establishments ; 
because there is nothing in the whole 
world to be compared with the com- 
forts of English domesticity ; so per- 
fect, so well regulated, so conducive 
to the health both of mind and body, 
is the arrangement of our homes. 
What can make up for the lack of 
the fireside round which wife and 
children are gathered—for the mu- 
tual confidence of spouses—for the 
sweet social intercourse of family 
connections and friends? With us 
marriage effects a vast change in the 
thoughts, habits, and pursuits of 
men. They have entered upon a new 
sphere of duty, and to that they must 
adapt themselves and be true, if they 
wish to gain the esteem or deserve 


the applause of their fellow-citizens.- 


In France it is different. There, 
marriage is regarded purely as a mat- 
ter of convenance, which does not 
necessarily imply any change of 
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aud my comfort. It was in vain that 
I tried, by a strong effort, to master 
this feeling. The omne ignotum pro 
magnifico had fairly got possession 
of my thoughts. I had found a 
Mephistopheles in Poins, and felt 
assured that rest would never return 
to me, until the secret was extorted 
from the demon. So I resolved to 
do what, under the circumstances, 
was ponepe the wisest thing—that 
is, I agreed with Attie Faunce to go 
down to Greenwich, and discuss 
subject over a fish-dinner and a cool 
bottle of claret. 


DAY AT GREENWICH. 


habit. Monsieur has his own apart- 
ments, and breakfasts, dines, and 
spends the evening irrespective of 
Madame, whose intimate acquaint- 
ances, male and female, need not be 
those of her husband. Of all gods, 
the French Hymen is the most piti- 
ful. He is simply hired for a single 
day to attend the ceremony with 
his torch; and then, having received 
the stipulated number of francs, is 
dismissed from the establishment for- 
ever. 

But the arrangements for bachelor 
life are, or rather were before the 
establishment of clubs, infinitely more 
delightful and commodicus in Paris 
that in London. The raptures of 
Bob Fudge, though conceived in a 
spirit of extreme sensuality, are not 
much exaggerated, and must have 
found an echo in many British bo- 
soms. Between the wretched London 
lodging-house breakfast, and the ele- 
gant déjeiner of the Parisian café, 
what an egregious difference! With 
what infinite disgust must those who 
have habitually dined at Beauvilliers’ 
or the Rocher de Cancalle, recall to 
memory the stifling odours and coarse 
fare of a city chop-house! There 
may have beep, since then, some im- 
provement in that respect; but in 
the days of which I am speaking, it 
was next to impossible to extempor- 
ise a really good and elegant dioner 
in London, at least without payment 
of a most exorbitant price. In or- 
der to secure that, you were forced 
to go either to Greenwich or Rich- 
mond. 
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It being now the whitebait sea- 
son, Greenwich was of course the 
favourite, and thither Attie Faunce 
and I repaired. How that little 
Hospital town could manage, with 
all its hotels, to accommodate and 
provide for the entertainment of the 
throng of guests daily disgorged by 
the city was exceedingly miraculous ; 
for in addition to the usual number 
of Londoners who were lured thither 
by the fine weather and fresh salu- 
brious air of the Park, there was a 
whole army of railway witnesses 
and railway officials, who, being sus- 
tained and fed at the expense of 
their respective companies, came 
flocking to the banquet with the 
voracity of ravens, resolute not to 
lose the golden opportunity of en- 
joyment which the speculative mania 
had so unexpectedly placed within 
their reach. Old Father Thames 
might have addressed to Ocean a 
complaint similar to that which 
Xanthus preferred, when, in revenge 
for his aggression on Achilles, Vulcan 
invaded his banks and made havoc 
among his fishes—such demands were 
there for fresh relays of whitebait, 
eels, and flounders, as threatened the 
absolute extermination of the whole 
of the fiony tribe. Loud was tle 
bray for viands, incessant the pop- 
ping of the corks; while, half dis- 
tracted by the multitude of calls, and 
yet attempting to maintain the sem- 
blance of perfect self-possession, the 
ministering waiters flitted through 
the motley groups. 

Having secured a table, and or- 
dered dinner to be ready at a 
particular hour, Faunce and [ stroll- 
ed out into the Park, where the 
Mayflower was yet luxariant, filling 
the air with its unrivalled fragrance, 
and where the forest foliage admit- 
ted the sunbeams in long shafts of 
golden green. Passing from glade to 
glade, among the quiet fallow-deer, 
apart from the more open slopes, 
where the lads of Cheapside and 
damsels of Bow-bell were making 
holiday in their own quaint fashion, 
after the manner of Jack and Jill, 
renowned in nursery song, we came 
to a little postern-gate opening on 
Blackheath, and emerged upon the 
breezy common. Considering _ its 
vicinity to London, the scene was 
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strangely solitary. Scarce a pas 
senger or vebicle appeared on the 
road. A few donkeys ready capari- 
soned, but unbespoke by riders, were 
nibbling the stunted grass, whilst 
the urchins who had them in charge 
were engaged in an animated game 
at leap-frog. In the distance two 
processions of boarding-school girls, 
headed by their respective duennas, 
moved along at a funereal pace. 
Otherwise the place was as desti- 
tute of life as the long reaches of 
Salisbury Plain. 

We set out for a brisk walk, as 
a preliminary for the dinner ; and 
Attie, as usual, made himself most 
entertaining. Observing that I was 
rather absent (for, to say the truth, 
I could not dismiss the interview 
of the morning from my mind), he 
launched out into all sorts of droll 
conjectures regarding the secret 
which was locked up in the bosom 
of Mr. Poins. Among other vagaries, 
he composed a brilliant little ro- 
mance, after the manner of Alex- 
andre Dumas, making me out to 
be a Crown-Prince who had been 
changed at nurse. He then sketched 
our triumphal entry into the heredi- 
tary dominions—for he insisted on 
being nominated Prime Minister— 
amidst the vivats of the populace; 
negotiated a very convenient mar- 
riage with a neighboring Arch- 
duchess of surpassing beauty; em- 
broiled me in a quarrel with the 
Sultan for having raised the tariff 
upon bowstrings; and finally con- 
ducted me, at the head of a victo- 
rious army, to Constantinople, where 
we plucked down the crescent from 
the dome of St. Sophia. I could not 
help laughing heartily at this, and 
expressed my surprise that he had 
never turned his talents for romance 
to any practical purpose. 

““Why, you see,” said <Attie, “the 
public taste has been somewhat de- 
bauched of late, and a fine inventive 
genius like mine, which spurns at 
probability, would hardly be appre- 
ciated. I once tried a tale for a 
magazine, but the manuscript was 
returned to me with an intimation 
that the editor considered my story 
rather too bloodthirsty and trucu- 
lent for insertion in his pages. Cer- 
tainly it was not milk-and-water. If 
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I recollect, aright, there were ten 
single combats, three assassinations, 
two poisonings, an Inquisition scene, 
and the sack of a city, compressed 
within very narrow compass; and in 
order to prevent unnecessary mourn- 
ing at the close, I killed off all my 
characters except a jocose serving- 
man, who wound up with a comic 
ditty. I don’t know where else he 
eould have got so much stirring 
action thrown into so limited a 
space; but the blockhead rejected 
my contribution for a Low-church 
story intended to expose the Pusey- 
ites. Most consummate trash it was, 
I can assure you.” 

“ Bat really, Attie, I wonder you 
don’t turn your attention to some 
steady pursuit. A butterfly exist- 
ence is all very well jast now; but 
you will grow tired of it at last; and 
then perhaps you may regret that 
you lave not employed your time to 
better purpyse.” 

“T have a high respect for your 
opinion, Sinclair; but it strikes me 
that at present you are enunciating 
something like cant. What would 
yon have me do? Is it not a common 
complaint that, owing to the extra- 
ordinary competition, it is most diffi- 
cult to find an opening for young 
men of education—meaning of course 
those who have no fortune of their 
own to trust to; and would you have 
me, who, thanks to Providence, am 
somewhat better off, go in for a share 
of the miserable cake which must be 
divided among so many applicants? 
I give you my honour I should re- 
gard myself as a shabby fellow if I 
did anything of the kind.” 

“ But, Faunce, constituted as we 
are, work of some sort is almost a 
necessity.” 

“[T deny that. Deep scholars don’t 
work : they read, and so do I, though 
my reading may be different from 
theirs. But what do you mean by 
work? Most people use the term as 
significant of something that rema- 
nerates—that can, one way or other, 
beestimated at a money value. Now, 
suppose I were a lawer, and laid 
myself out for practice. I should 
have to defend Nokes and Stokes 
against actions for trespass, or pro- 
secute Giles and Styles for poaching, 
or make motions in Chancery, or 
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plead, if you like, before tha House 
of Peers. All very well, and I get a 
lot of guineas for doing so. Bat if I 
have enough guineas of my own and 
to spare, is there anything commend- 
able or exemplary in my devoting my 
time to the turning over of musty 
law- books, and thinning my hair 
by the continual attrition of a con- 
founded wig? Suppose that I get 
to the top of my profession, shall I 
have done anything to cause me 
to be remembered? Certainly not. 
Three years after the demise of 
‘Arthur Faunce, Esquire, Queen's 
Counsel, whose eminence at the bar 
is proverbial, the name will be 
utterly forgotten. Is that a tempt- 
ing prospect ?” : 

“Then, am I to understand, Attie, 
that you put in a plea for indo- 
lence ?” 

“Certainly not. I call no man ia- 
dolent who exerts his faculties in any 
direction whatever; but I protest 
against the vulgar notion that it is a 
meritorious thing for a man to lead 
the life of a pack-horse. You, Sin- 
clair, are one of the busy people 
whom Byron las sweepingly con- 
demned, because ‘they rack their 
brains for lucre, not for fame.’ In 
that you show your sense, because 
your object is to make money, and 
your proper implement is the pen. 
But suppose that you succeeded to a 
fortune to-morrow, would you con- 
tinue to be a journalist? 1 suspect 
not. You might attempt authorship 
in another form, either with the view 
of acquiring reputation, or because 
that mode of filling up your hours of 
leisure is the most congenial to your 
mind; but you would not, as now, 
bind yourself to the performance of 
a daily task, which must be accom- 
plished even though your inclination 
rebels against it. Am I right in that 
conjecture ?” 

“Probably you are right. Every 
man, I believe, looks forward to a 
time when he can gracefully relin- 
quish labour; but your argument, 
in so far as [ can understand it, is 
directed against labour generally.” 

“ Against needless labour only, for 
I go no further. For what object do 
the majority of mankind labour? 
Undoubtedly to supply their wapts. 
That is a condition of existence ; and 
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you and J, if we could find no better 
means of livelihood, would be fain 
to handle the currycomb or carry the 
bag, in the capacity of groom or 
amekeeper. any an Oxford and 
Sambridge man has been reduced in 
Australia to the necessity of black- 
ing shoes or breaking stones for the 
highway, and in doing so there was 
no dishonour, for they were earning 
their daily bread. But if your wants 
happen to be already supplied, are 
you still bound to labour? That 
must be your proposition, else your 
whole argument is based upon no- 
thing.” 

“ Nay, but remember, I spoke of 
labour rather as a means of happiness 
than as a positive duty.” 

“ Then, in doing so, you overlooked 
the notorious fact that the kind of 
occupation which gives happiness to 
one man would be positive misery to 
another. All of us have our tastes 
and our pursuits; and in cultivating 
and following these, supposing them 
to be blameless of their kind, we 
shall not only best consult our own 
happiness, but in all probability con- 
tribute most effectually to the happi- 
vess of others.” 

“Then,” said FI, not without a 
certain consciousness that I had the 
worst of the argument, for, like many 
other preachers, I had been found- 
ing on my own forced example as a 
positive rule of life, “what kind of 
existence do you propose for yourself 
in the future ?” 

“A very happy one,” replied 
Faunce, “if the fates prove propiti- 
ous. Being reasonably well provided 
with this world’s goods, there is no- 
thing to prevent me from marrying, 
supposing I can gain the consent of 
the lady and her papa. My cousin, 
Janey Osborne, will not, I trust. 
prove relentless, and I must get you, 
one of these fine days, to put in a 
good word for me to my uncle. He 
is a fine old fellow, Sinclair, that 
uncle of mine; and if he thought 
such a match would be for Janey’s 
happiness, I am sure he would not 
refuse. He likes me well enough, I 
believe ; but he has got a notion that 
I am somewhat scampish and un- 
steady, which is no further true than 
that I have been fond of amusement, 
and not very particular in the selec- 


tion of my company. That unques- 
tionably was a great blunder on m 
part. Men are judged quite as a | 
by the character of their associates 
as their own; and I” acknowledge 
to have gone about town with more 
than one fellow whose private cha- 
racter would hardly stand examina- 
tion. But then it should be remem- 
bered that I was left to my own 
guidance at a very early age, and 
nothing flatters a boy more than the 
notice of a man who assumes an air 
of fashion, and pretends to a tho- 
rough knowledge of life. I may 
thank my stars that I did not suffer 
more severely from such intimacies,” 

“ But how did you get rid of them, 
Attie? for I have always under- 
stood that there was much difficulty 
in terminating connections of that 
kind.” 

“ Faith, sir, my friends saved me 
all superfluous trouble, for they dis- 
appeared of their own accord. The 
first and most distinguished was a 
meteoric genius called Jack Faller. 
What Jack’s antecedents were, no- 
body knew, and he never vouchsafed 
to explain; but he descended on 
town like an aerolite, and blazed 
away for a considerable period. He 
was a tall, strong, hilarious fellow, 
with a loud voice, the brawn of a 
Hercules, and the digestion of an 
ostrich. Brandy, which he consumed 
by the quart, seemed to have no effect 
upon him; at least it did not inca- 
pacitate him from taking a distin- 
guished part in varions nightly 
encounters with those implacable 
enemies of fast men, the police. 
Jack had formed himself a good deal 
upon the Tom-and-Jerry model, now 
fortunately out of date; he knew 
every late tap and finish in London, 
and was a strenuous supporter of the 
decaying dynasty of the prize-ring. 
How I became acquainted with Jack 
is little to the purpose. My weak- 
ness then was a passion for the turf, 
which Jack fostered by taking me 
with him to Epsom and Doncaster, 
and you may be sure that the com- 
pany I was introduced to there was 
none of the most select. I might 
have been pigeoned to almost any 
extent, for I was a perfect novice; 
but Jack, with all bis faults, and 
they were many, was good-natured, 
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and kept me from the beaks of the 
falcons, at the expense, no doubt, of 
a few feathers, which he extracted 
for himself. .But Isoon grew tired 
of stables and betting-rooms, I never 
could bring myself to listen with in- 
terest to the oath-bespangled con- 
‘versation of a jock, nor did I feel any 
antiquarian delight in tracing the 
pedigree of a filly. I got sufficient 
insight into the mysteries of racing 
to convince me that all sorts of black- 
guardism were practised by men who 
made a regular profession of the turf; 
I was thoroughly disgusted by their 
slang, and not particularly fascinated 
by their manners. So I gradually 
withdrew myself from Jack; who, 
poor fellow, shortly afterwards with- 
drew himself from town. He had 
made a bad book on the Derby, hav- 
ing been sold by a rough-rider, in 
whom he placed an unwise confi- 
dence; and as it was always his 
maxim that debts of honour must 
at all hazards be paid, he took the 
liberty of counterfeiting, on stamped 
paper, the signature of a friend, who, 

ing a lover of practical jokes, 
might be disposed, as Jack thought, 
to overlook the eccentricity. But it 
is wonderful how touchy people are 
about their bank accounts. Jack’s 
friend denounced the forgery — for 
such, alas! it proved to be; and all 
the efforts of Serjeant Wilkins to save 
his client from the legal consequences 
were futile. He crossed the ‘seas at 
the expense of Government, but soon 
got a ticket-of-leave; and his name 
appears prominently in the list of 
those who patronise the races at 
Melbourne.” 

“And who replaced this favourite 
of the Dioscuri in your intimacy ?” 

“A very queer fellow who had a 
decided turn for theatricals. I was 
always fond of the theatre, and could 
not help fancying that those aerial 
creatures who come upon the stage 
in flesh-coloured tights, with pretty 
buskios, and who look so coquettish 
and enticing, must bear a close re- 
semblance to the nymphs with whom 
Mohammed peopled his Paradise for 
the future delectation of the faithfal. 
I had no turn for the higher depart- 
ment of the Thespian school of art. 
Juliet might rbapsodise, and Bel- 
videra dissolve herself into tears, 
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without inspiring me with any wish 
to cultivate their further acquaint- 
ance; but I have seen some very 
attractive soubrettes, and a certain 
young lady who performed the part 
of Apollo, in the opera of Midas, 
made capture of my heart for the 
better part of a season. You never 
heard anything like her way of sing- 
ing, ‘ Pray, Goody, please to moderate 
the ranconur of your tongue.’ It would 
have overcome even the prejudices 
of St. Anthony. - Well; my new 
friend, Charles Higgins, had the en- 
trée of all the green-rooms, was hand- 
in-glove with every professional 
gentleman who nightly ran rapier 
through his fellow, and, what was 
more to the purpose, was acquainted 
with all the actresses. He took me 
behind the scenes, and introduced 
me to mimetic life. For a time I 
thought it grand fun. We had roar- 
ing suppers, followed by first rate 
comic singing, and imitations, that 
would have killed you, of well- 
known public characters ; and then, 
on holidays, had I not the honour of 
conveying some of the prettiest 
women — if you will but excuse a 
slight touch of the artificial rose on 
their cheeks — to Richmond, where, 
at the Star and Garter, we did enjoy 
the most ambrosial banquets. There 
were two sisters— Evangeline and 
Louisa Fitzmaurice—(I suspect those 
were not their real names, but the 
theatrical world is indifferent to such 
trifles as a rigid adherence to bap- 
tismal records)—whom Charley and 
I peculiarly affected. Evangeline 
was admitted to be the finest Oberon 
on the boards, and she fixed my 
fancy. Louisa was a bouncing Co- 
lumbine, and more suited to the 
peculiar taste of Charley. 
“Flirtations of that kind are no 
donbt very pleasant, but they are 
especially dangerous, There is no 
calumny more gross or unfounded 
than that which casts a general as- 
persion upon the character of female 
performers on the British stage. In 
that respect they are, most of them, 
quite exemplary ; but their profes 
sional habits set them apart as a 
class, and they are beset with ad- 
mirers. Very few of them are really 
so fond of the stage that they would 
not gladly leave it to be insured of a 
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comfortable home; and each of them 
has a duenna, in the shape of a re- 
puted aunt, who, while apparently 
absorbed in her knitting, has her 
ears quite open to what is going on, 
and registers the vows of lovers with 
much more exactitude than Cupid. 

“T defy any man to mix much in 
theatrical society, without contract- 
ing a habit of talk borrowed from 
the language of the stage. ‘Angel’ 
is about the mildest term that you 
can apply to a young lady, who that 
evening will exhibit herself to the 
public with a pair of butterfly wings 
attached to her shoulders, and if you 
add the prefixed ‘adored,’ you hardly 
transgress the verge of common com- 
pliment. But ‘auntie’ takes a quiet 
note of such sayings ; and if you are 
rash enough to repeat them on paper, 
the billets are carefully put up, and 
treasured for future contingencies. 
Now I won’t deny that I flirted con- 
siderably with Evangeline. She was 
a good girl, but not very bright ; and 
when I said anything beyond her 
comprehension, she simply exclaimed, 
‘Ah!’ in the most pathetic tone 
possible, and turned upon me_ the 
artillery of a pair of melting dove- 
like eyes. There were moments 
when she might have made me pro- 
mise anything and I hardly know 
at this moment how I managed to 
avoid committing myself beyond re- 
trieval. 

“But if I was in a bad way, 
Charley was in a worse. Nature 
intended him if not for a Harlequin 
(which gharacter he would have per- 
formed very well but for a peculiar 
Dutch-like obesity of conformation), 
at least for a master of the ring at 
Astley’s amphitheatre, so thoroughly 
imbued he with the passion for 
theatrical display. He ought to 
have been a Prince of Monaco, which 
territory, you are aware, pertains to 
the ancient house of Grimaldi, it 
being the etiquette there to jump 
into the premises by the window, 
instead of entering as elsewhere by 
the door. 

‘‘ A new Christmas pantomime was 
got up on an unexampled scale of 
grandeur, and in it Louisa Fitz- 
maurice danced a cachucha, which 
created a furore far exceeding any- 
thing that had been known in Lon- 


don. Her portrait instantly appeared 
in every cigar-shop. She was more 
talked of than Lola Montez; and 
Charley, worked up to the highest pitch 
of enthusiasm, offered her his hand, 
He was not very rich, to be sure, but 
there was something in expectation; 
Louisa had been bounding for three 
years without any eligible proposal; 
so Charley, to his intense delight, 
was accepted. He rushed one morn- 
ing into my rooms, and told me of 
happiness. ‘ Now,’ said he, ‘ but one 
thing is wanting to complete our 
bliss. Propose to Evangeline, old 
fellow, and we shall all be married 
together !’ 

“ Charley knew the theatre, but he 
did not know human nature. The 
most daring swimmer feels a spasm 
of dismay when he sees a man drown- 
ing beyond the reach of help or reco- 
very ; and the catastrophe announced 
by Higgins had simply the effect of 
awakening me to a sense of my dan- 
ger. I muttered something about 
my entire innocence of any such de- 
sign ; whereupon Charley knit his 
brows, and, throwing himself into an 
attitude, commenced a sentence to 
the following effect :—‘ The man who 
is base enough wantonly to trifle 
with the affections of a confiding and 
unprotected female——’ 

“*Cut it short, Charley,’ said I; 
‘you are infringing copyright by 
poaching on Fitz-ball. Marry whom- 
soever you please. It is quite in- 
different to me, but I don’t intend 
to marry Evangeline.’ 

“* And yet you could take her to 
Richmond ! hissed Charley. 

“Why not?’ said I, ‘ when I paid 
the shot for you, and her, and Louisa.’ 

“You shall hear more of this 
anon !’ said Charley. 

“* Anon be it!’ said J, ‘and in the 
meanwhile I wish you good morning.’ 

“Tdid not get out of that scrape 
without a threatened action of da- 
mages for breach of promise; but as 
I had been chary of letter-writing, 
they could not make up a case. That 
was, I think, my last escapade; but 
the memory of it has done me a deal 
of harm. An absurd and perfectly 
harmless intimacy with a third-rate 
actress has been magnified into worse 
than an intrigue; and I suspect that 


this story, which it is very difficul 
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to explain to a gentleman of his years, 
has reached my uncle Osborne, with 
mavy aggravations. I have told you 
the whole truth, Sinciair, and I am 
gure you will trast to my sincerity, 
and do what you can, if the sabject 
should be mooted to you, to remove 
any false impression.” 

“That you may rely on, Faunce ; 
but surely Mr. Osborne is not so 
austere as to make no allowance for 
youthful follies. Pray what became 
of Evangeline ?” 

“She married a railway contractor, 
who is supposed to have been reared 
in a barge, but against whose sove- 
reigns I should be sorry to count 
down my shillings. He is said to be 
an excellent fellow, with no worse 
failing than an addiction to gin-and- 
water. It is supposed that Peel will 
elevate him to the baronetage, and 
Evangeline may possibly become the 
mother of a British peer.” 

“ Well; let us suppose that all ob- 
stacles are removed, and your mar- 
riage over. What follows next?” 

“A box in the neighbourhood of 
London, where I can receive my 
friends, who, I assure you, shall be 
sufficiently select. Not one of the 
kidney of Jack Faller or Charley 
Higgins shall be invited. There I 
shall have a billiard- room, a nice 
library and gardens, which Alcinous 
might envy; though I shall not ruin 
myself by giving exorbitant prices 
for exotics. My weakness is for fruit ; 
and I shall grow such nectarines, and 
plums, and peaches as never were 
seen before. Melons also, and straw- 
berries, shall be there in profusion, 
and jargonelles, to gather which 
Adam would have climbed the outer 
wall of Paradise. Then I shall rent 
@ moor in Scotland, with salmon- 
fishing adjacent thereto; and if my 
means will allow, I shall keep a yacht. 
That is my programme of existence ; 
and I submit that it is artistically 
conceived.” 

“It certainly woald be difficult to 
invent one more thoroughly agree- 
able. All good-luck to you, Attie, 
and may your wishes be realised! 
But now let us back to Greenwich. 
We have had rather an extensive 
walk, and I begin to experience the 
pangs that afflicted the ancient Ich- 
thyophagi.” 
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Mr. Disraeli, in“ one of his lively 
novels, has said that the impression 
left by a Greenwich repast is simply 
that you have been dining upon 
brown bread-and-butter and _ pink 
champagne. I deny the charge; for 
being a fish-eater from my youth 
upwards—so much so as to ex 
me to the suspicion that I held the 
tenets of Romanism —I consider my- 
self qualified to pass an opinion ; and 
I hereby declare that I think Green- 
wich, making allowance for its situa- 
tion, is an admirable haunt for the 
piscivorous. I should lie if I asserted 
that such banquets approach in ex- 
cellence those which were whilome 
set forth by the lamented Mrs, Clark 
of Newhaven; for she was indeed 
high-priestess of Neptune and Am- 
phitrite, and by some mysterious 
arrangement with the Oceanides, 
drew tithes of their choicest produce, 
Mirific were her fish soups, concocted 
after a recipe for which a cardinal 
might have bartered his stockings 
— magnificent the cod’s- head and 
shoulders which she used to parade, 
a dish which the wise epicure reserves 
for his solitary feeding, grudging 
even to the friend of his bosom the 
choice of the savoury tid-bits. Then 
the sides of salmon, patterns of beaut; 
and of curd — turbot so rich that it 
hardly required the rosy assistance 
of the lobster—and “rumples” of 
skate, whereon whosoever battened 
became partaker of a second youth! 
Yet, after a fashion, Greenwich does 
well; for althongh a highly-educated 
palate may be indifferent to the 
water-sootje and the flounders, the 
eels are entitled to laudation, and 
whitebait is a delicacy fit, if not 
for the gods, at least for Cabinet 
ministers at the end of a laborious 
session. There is also a kind of 
punch vended there which is exceed- 
ingly nectarious; so that it isa sin 
to grumble wien so many good 
things are provided for our especial 
refection on a holiday. 

Attie and I brought to the ban- 
quet the invaluable adjunct of a good 
appetite; nor was it until we had 
appeased the sacred rage of hunger 
that we took a deliberate survey of 
the guests. They were of all sorts, 
nations, and kindred; merging their 
differences in the common enjoy- 
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ment of what the virtuous Epicurean 
philosopher has designated as the 
sole important event of the day. 
Attie, who was my Asmodeus, began 
as usual to prattle, and commenced 
a series of anecdotes respecting the 
lives and conversation of those 
around, with the history of some of 
whom he seemed intimately ac- 
quainted. 

“You see that stout, thickest, mid- 
dle-aged man yonder, at a table by 
himself, with two decanters before 
him, already half-empty? Observe 
how attentive the waiter is, and how he 
keeps supplying him with whitebait ! 
That, sir, is no ordinary character. 
He is a first-class parliamentary ora- 
tor, though he rarely delivers more 
than one speech in the session —a 
writer who, for brilliancy and point, 
is thought to be unrivalled —a man 
. who in general society takes the 
lion’s share of the conversation; in- 
deed, is perfectly wretched if any 
other tongue wags except his own. 
He is now paying the penalty for his 
ne in speech. Your grand 
talkers have no intimates. I do not 
believe that eminent individual ever 
enjoyed the luxury of a téte-a-téte 
with a right good hearty fellow, 
laughed at his jokes, and reciprocally 

assed the bottle. To be sure, joking 
is not his forte. He has stuffed his 
memory as full of historical facts as 
are the pockets of a boy with nuts in 
the autumn, and he is always throw- 
ing about the shells with an air of 
consummate wisdom. <A great man, 
doubtless ; but I envy not a solitary 
feeder.” 

“A bad practice, [ agree with you ; 
and one likely to produce biliary de- 
rangement.” 

“A just observation that, in re- 
ference to the present instance. 
Yonder are two gentlemen eagerly 
discu’sing some question over their 
or What do you take them to 
be ” 

“ Projectors of some sort or other, 
I should imagine, judging from their 
demeanour and gestures.” 

“You have hit it. They are pro- 
jectors, and a curiously-matched pair. 

he elderly man, with the insuffer- 
ably-conceited expression of counte- 
nance, is a countryman of your own 
—one of the new sect of political 
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economists, who maintain that man- 
kind must be governed by figures, 
and that a thorough knowledge of 
accounts is the highest qualification 
for astatesman. It was once my lot 
to meet him at Uncle Osborne's, 
where he nearly drove the company 
mad by an interminable dissertation 
on the theory of rent. He is not, 
however, so pig-headed as to be obli- 
vious to the main chance; for by 
dint of grubbing in Blue-books and 
parliamentary returns, he has con- 
cocted, at least so he avers, the 
scheme for a new tariff, which has 
found favour in the eyes of our rulers, 
and procured him an appointment to 
a snag Government berth. If he 
were a wise fellow, he would remain 
contented with his slice of the 
public pudding; but the evil spirit 
to whom he has sold himself has 
possessed him with the notion 
that nature has designed him to be 
a lawgiver, and I shall not be at 
all surprised if he should enter 
the House of Commons, where he 
is sure to become a laughing-stock, 
and finally to be extinguished as a 
bore.” 

“ And yet, if we may trust to the 
newspaper reports, bores are rather 
plentiful in that assembly.” 

“Why, you see there are grada- 
tions in boring as in everything else. 
People will tolerate a real gentleman 
even though his prose should be of 
the most oppressive kind, but they 
do not extend that measure of 
indulgence to a bore who at the same 
time is a presumptuous prig. Be- 
sides, the man is as shallow as an 
oyster-shell. Mark how he keeps 
hammering away on some statistical 
topic, whilst his lean lanky compan- 
ion avails himself of the opportunity 
to secure a double share of the white- 
bait! Does he not put you in mind 
of ah enormous pike in the midst of 
a shoal of minnows ?” 

“ Who and what is he?” 

“Heaven knows! He calls him- 
self the Chevalier D’Acunha, is a 
Knight of the Order of St. Lazarus, 
and is accredited to this country 
as Envoy Extraordinary from some 
visionary republic near the Equator. 
Of course he wants a loan either for 
himself or his constituents, and has a 
grand project cut and dry for unit- 
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ing the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
He has thoroughly exhausted the 
tience of the functionaries at the 

‘oreign Office, so the probability is 
that they have handed him over to 
their pet Scotch financier, with full 
powers to copclude a treaty. If it 
comes to a matter of bargain, I back 
the foreigner against the Scot. Self- 
satisfied conceit is no match for the 
astuteness of a practised gambler 
like D’Acunha.” 

“Why, Attie, you seem to know 
everybody!” 

“By no means,” said Faunce, ‘‘I 
merely observe the notables. To be 
sure, there are notables of all kinds. 
A fellow may make himself suffi- 
ciently notorious in this sweet little 
paradise of London, though he be 
peither orator, statesman, author, 
nor millionaire. For example, look 
‘at the table towards the window. 
The sandy-haired youth with the 
sprouting imperial, who is pouring 
out the champagne for those two 
French girls and their black- bearded 
companion, is in the fair way of 
achieving notoriety. A more nig- 
gardly miser never taxed a tavern 
bill, or pretended to be without bis 
purse if he thought he could spunge 
upon a comrade; and yet in the 
hands of women he is soft as wax, 
and is known to a certain set by 
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the endearing appellation of ‘ The 
Spoon!’ Pretty well that for a young 
gentleman who has only been come 
six months about town.” 

“An uncouth Adonis, certainly ! 
is he city bred!” 

“For the credit of St. Pancras, 
I am glad to answer no. He is from 
the manufacturing districts, where 
his father made a little money ; not 
much, I believe, but sufficient to 
qualify the youth for a London bache- 
lor career. He has lodgings in Golden 
Square, tempted thereto by the fact 
that the two alluring damsels whom 
he is this day treating, Mesdemoiselles 
Fanchette Poupon and Amenaide 
Fontanges, minor stars of the ballet, 
dwell in the same house, along with 
their austere guardian Herr Munch, 
who performs on the bassoon in the 
orchestra. Marry, sir, he has to pay 
for the privilege of hearing them 
pirouette on the second floor! Not 
that I suspect there is anything wrong 
in that quarter, for both the danseuses 
are girls of experience, and hold Mas- 
ter Donkin in great contempt, though 
they vouchsafe now and then to allow 
him to appear as their escort, and lay 
him under contribution for suppers. 
His last real amourette, I am given 
to understand, was of a somewhat 
more costly kind; but I have for- 
gotten the details.” 


CHAPTER XXXI.—THE ADVERTISEMENT EXPLAINED. 


Of course I lost no time in commu- 
nicating to Mr. Shearaway the issue 
of my interview with the respectable 
head of the firm of Poins and Peto, 
coupled with such information as 
would enable him to procure the 
necessary certificates of my birth. I 
now awaited his arrival in London 
with considerable anxiety, for, as I 
have already said, it was difficult for 
me, so long as the enigma remained 
unsolved, to apply myself steadily 
to my ordinary avocations. I once 
knew an unfortunate gentleman, who, 
in an evil hour for himself, became 
impressed with the conviction that 
he was heir to an ancient title, to 
which considerable estates were at- 
tached. He was a man of fair aver- 
age ability, who had _ creditably 
worked his way in the world, and 


reared a promising family ; but from 
the moment this delusion—for it was 
nothing more—took possession of his 
mind, he passed into the downward 


path of ruin. Not only did he ne- 
glect his business, but he exhausted 
bis credit, and incurred frightfal re- 
sponsibilities for the purpose of rais- 
ing funds to carry on a hopeless suit. 
One by one his former friends: fell 
away from him, some provoked by 
his obstinacy, and others scared b 
the reckless importunity with whic 
he levied contributions. His chil- 
dren, poor things, had imbibed the 
fatal notion that they belonged to a 
class exempt from the necessity of 
labour; and they went about, talk- 
ing about their pedigree and large 
possessions as confidently as if the 
one had been unquestioned and the 
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other actually realised. At last the 
babble burst; the claim was dis- 
missed as untenable: and from that 
hour nothing more was heard of the 
lackless aspirant to the peerage. 
Let us hope that in some corner of 
the New World he has forgotten his 
disastrous dream. 

I was therefore much gratified, 
and not a little relieved, by the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Shearaway, who one 
day burst into my apartment with 
the energy and vivacity of a bop. 
Age had not much altered his ap- 
pearance ; for, after a certain period 
of dife, lawyers undergo but little 
change, being, I suppose, exempted 
from many of the cares that thio 
the temples of their clients; and 
Shearaway had in him much of the 
natare of an evergreen. Our meet- 
ing was truly an affectionate one, 
fur our regard was mutual and sio- 
cere. Both of us had much to tell 
and listen to, and more than one 
hour elapsed before we touched upon 
matters of immediate business. 

“ Well, Norman,” said Mr. Sheara- 
way at length, “I have got the cer- 
tificates all right and formally at- 


tested; so I think I shall just step 
down this afternoon and have a talk 


with your friend Mr. Poins. Don’t 
fash yourself by going with me. 
Some matters are much better dis- 
cussed by agents than principals; in- 
deed, I make it a general rule to pre- 
vent my clients, as much as possible, 
from interfering in their own affairs. 
The best of them have little sense. 
They are always getting into a fuff, 
and they are a perfect nuisance at 
consultations. ‘ Gudesake, Sheara- 
way!’ auld John Clerk used to say 
to me ‘ what gars ye bring your cat- 
tle rowting here, man? Hae ye no 
the sense to tether them in the field, 
or tie them up in the byre?’ Then 
you never can get them to under- 
stand the proper meaning of law 
terms. I mind as if it were yester- 


day, the laird of Carterhaugh, who’ 


was a fiery body, swearing that he 
would crop the ears of the agent on 
the other side for having inserted the 
words ‘falsely and fraudulently’ in 
a Summons of Reduction-improba- 
tion, and no power on earth could per- 
suade him that it was the usual form 
of style. To be sure, Norman, as you 
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have had the benefit of a regular 
legal education, it’s not to be thought 
that you would bear yourself other- 
wise than discreetly ; still it will be 
best for you to keep out the way, for 
what’s the use of having a cook if 
you have to look after the making of 
the kail ? ” ‘ 

So saying, Mr. Shearaway depart- 
ed, and I sat down to finish a leading . 
article impugning the wisdom of cer. 
tain new schemes recommended by 
railway potentates, among others ore 
of unusual magnitude, of which it 
was supposed that Mr. Richard Beaton 
was the main projector. In fact, 
speculation had now attained to so 
alarming a height, that the moneyed 
interest began to be seriously alarm- 
ed for the consequences, and to pre- 
pare for the adoption of such mea- 
sures as, by restricting credit, would 
more effectually operate as a check to 
the movement than any legislative 
enactment whatever. It was indeed 
high time for the lords of Lombard 
Street to hold a deliberate monetary 
congress, for a large section of that 
independent class of the community 
who have nothing to lose and every- 
thing to gain, had declared them- 
selves against bank restriction in any 
shape; and, using for their own pur- 
pose the popular cry and favourable 
dogma of the men of Manchester, de- 
manded that there should be free 
trade and unlimited competition in 
money as io everything else. Un- 
influenced by the traditions of old 
disaster, they maintained that there 
was no proper limit to circulation, 
that bankers ought to have the power 
of issuing notes unrepresented by 
avy sort of convertible security, and 
that the control exercised by the State 
was at once tyranuical and absurd. 
In short, they wanted to become their 
own bankers, and to be allowed the 
privilege of fabricating money or its 
similitude in the shape of notes; a 
licence the result of which would 
undoubtedly have been to involve 
the whole community in bankruptcy 
and ruin. Such doctrines were little 
likely to obtain favour at a period 
when no violent causes were derang- 
ing the ordinary course of trade and 
commerce; but in the midst of the 
speculative tempest they appeared 
in nO way unreasonable, and were 
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eagerly adopted by those who were 
painfully conscious that their own 
credit rested upon a slippery found- 
ation. 

I was just laying down the pen 
when Mr. Shearaway reappeared, 
rather flushed in the countenance, 
but exhibiting none of those symptoms 
of hilarity which are supposed to be 

_appropriate to a harbinger of joyful 
tidings. 

“ T’ve seen Poins,” he said. 

‘‘Well; and I suppose you have 
discovered that the mountain has 
brought forth a mouse! So be it. 
For my part, I am thankful, in any 
event, to be rid of the anxiety. What 
is the amount? Fifty pounds? I 
hope it is at Jeast sufficient to cover 
the expense.” 

‘‘Norman,” said Mr. Shearaway, 
without vouchsafing any more direct 
reply—‘‘ Norman, you were always a 
good lad, and have shown yourself 
both able and willing to make your 
own way, for which perhaps I may 
take some little credit to myself, 
seeing that I had to break you in. 
Now, tell me frankly, will you feel 
disappointed if this affair should turn 
out to be next to nothing? It’sa 
great thing to be contented, Norman. 
There never was.a truer saying than 
that content is better than riches, for 
riches often take wings to themselves 
and flee away, whereas content abides 
with a man, and cheers him at the 
humblest ingle.” 

“Tt would be very unreasonable 
in me to feel disappointed wheo I 
had no grounds whatever for enter- 
taining avy high expectations And 
even if I were disappointed, what of 
it? I have not now to learn for the 
first time that disappointment is one 
of the best aids for strengthening the 
faculties of a reasonable map, for 
where would be the pleasure of suc- 
cess if we were always sure of our 
aim ?” 

“ Admirably well said, Norman; 
and I am glad to find that ye have 
that leaven in you. So you are quite 
resigned to settle to your work again 
as heartily as before?” 

“That most assuredly I am; and 
the best proof of it is that I have 
been at work since you left this room. 
But why this beating about the bush? 
Surely you did not expect that I 
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should sit down and whimper, like a 
spoiled child, because you do not, 
like Ancient Pistol, discourse of 
Africa and golden joys?” 

“ But what if I were to bring you 
news, and good news too?” said Mr. 
Shearaway. ‘‘Do you think, Nor. 
man, my laddie, that you could take 
that quite as qnietly as the other? 
But I'm an auld fool to go on in this 
way, and me bursting all the while 
to tell you everything. Grand news 
there is, indeed, Norman; for you 
have stepped into a fortune! ” 

I will not deny that I felt a sudden 
spasm of delight at this unexpeeted 
announcement, notwithstanding the 
philosophic indifference which I had 
attempted to assume. I do not be- 
lieve that it is possible for a man, 
by any exercise of mental discipline, 
to become wholly regardless of the 
smiles or frowns of fortune, however 
temperately he may meet the one, or 
however bravely he may endure the 
other. Such asceticism may perhaps 
be claimed for the monk, who, in re- 
nouncing the vanities of this world, 
has also renounced his share of its 
active duties ; bat to those who have 
objects in life yet unattained, and 
aspirations which have not been 
realised, it does not naturally belong. 
And I had such aspirations, which 
appeared utterly vain so long as 
poverty stood in the way ;—was I to 
blame for giving way to a thrill of 
exultation when I saw that dark 
shadow moving from my path, and 
the skirt of its garments disappear ? 

“Yes, Norman,” continued Mr. 
Shearaway, ‘‘ there is no doubt about 
it. You are entitled to a clear sum 
of forty thousand pounds at the very 
least, which I take to be about as 
pretty a pose as any gentleman could 
desire. I wish you joy of it, my lad; 
and may God grant you grace to 
guide it well.” 

“This is astounding news indeed, 
Mr. Shearaway—so astounding that 
I can hardly believe it possible. 
Whence comes this most unexpected 
legacy ?—for such I presume it to be.” 

“ Why, it appears that your father 
had a first cousin of his own name, 
who was some time a mercbant in 
London, and then went out to Mexico. 
He prospered there, married, and had 
a family. But the yellow fever, or 
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some suchlike disorder peculiar to 
the climate, crossed his threshold 
—it’s by ‘the Lord’s appointment 
these plagues are sent, so we never 
should repipe, though we may take 
the chastisement to. heart—wife, and 
bairns, and a’, were stricken down, 
and the auld man found himself 
alone in the midst of strangers. It 
seems his wife was a Roman Catho- 
lic; so the priests gathered round 
him, doubtless with an eye to the 
siller. I have heard of such doings, 
Norman, even in a Protestant land ; 
but he was owre pawky a carle to 
believe in their saints’ miracles, or 
ony nonsense 0’ the kind; and though 
he could not help coming down with 
a round sum for masses, which, con- 
sidering all things, was but a reason- 
able concession, deal a dollar could 
they extract from him for candle- 
sticks, or endowments for their nun- 
neries or convents. Maybe he ken’d 
better than I do what sort of hizzies 
they keep under lock and key. 

“It’s a poor pride that sets up men 
to found hospitals to the neglect of 
their kith and kin. This Mr. Sin- 
clair knew of but two near relations 
that be had in the world, both of 
them first cousins, thongh he had 
pever set eyes upon either. One of 
them was your father, Norman, and 
the other was a Mr. Richard Bea- 
ton.” 

“Richard Beaton!” I exclaimed, 
“not surely the gentleman whose 
pame is so well known in connection 
with railway enterprises?” 

“The very same,” replied Mr. 
Shearaway, “and I mean no dispa- 
ragement to him when I say that I 
wish with all my heart that he were 
known for something better. Mony 
a@ poor chield who crows crouse 
enough this day will live to curse the 
hour when he was tempted, by the 
example of grand speculators like 
Beaton, to meddle with the rails. 
Bat that’s neither here nor there. I 
was saying that these two were the 
only near relations of the Mexican 
merchant; and to them and their 
heirs he left his fortune in equal 
shares, naming Mr. Beaton as execu- 
tor. ‘That is the secret of the adver- 
tisement, which seems to have cre- 
ated a grand stir among the Sinclairs, 
for Mr. Poins tells me that he was 
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just deluged with applications on their 
behalf.” 

“ But is he now satisfied that I am 
the proper claimant?” 

“ Make yourself easy on that score, 
The certificates are quite satisfactory, 
and supersede the necessity for a ser- 
vice. Mr. Poins, who, let me tell you, 
is a very sensible man—I’m to dine 
with him on Thursday—is prepared to . 
advise Mr. Beaton to proceed to an im- 
mediate settlement.” 

“What a strange story this is!” 
said I, half unconscious that I was 
speaking aloud. “ A cousin, of whose 
existence I was wholly unaware, 
leaves me a fortune, in conjunction 
with the man whose goodwill I am 
most anxions to propitiate !”’ 

‘I’m sorry to hear you say that, 
Norman—very sorry indeed!” said 
Mr. Shearaway, earnestly. ‘“ What in 
the world can you have to do with 
such a character as Mr. Beaton? 
Lordsake, laddie! don’t walk by his 
advice, else you'll have a toom purse 
before you ken that it ever was full!” 

“You need not be alarmed, Mr, 
Shearaway. I assure you I am in no 
such danger.” 

“Not alarmed! It’s easy for you 
to say that; but if I was to see you 
venturing on the ice of Duddingston 
Loch before the frost was a day auld, 
I trow I would have reason to feel 
alarmed—and yet it would be safer 
for you to try that, than to trust 
yourself on the slide of speculation. 
You might scramble out with a wet 
jacket from the one, but the other 
ends in a hole deep as perdition, into 
whicl: you will cowp, head over heels, 
and never more be seen! No dan- 
ger? I wonder, Norman, to hear you 
speak in that rash kind of way! 
There’s aye danger when you have to 
deal with a character .that seeks to 
beguile ye; as the piper of Bervie 
found to his cost when he supped 
sowens with the Water-Kelpie !” 

‘*Why, Mr. Shearaway,” said J, 
“your extreme eurnestuess would al- 
most lead me to suspect that you had 
suffered in your own person.” 

“And did you ever hear me pre- 
tend to be ony wiser than my neigh- 
bours?”’ replied Shearaway. “It’s 
precisely because I know from sad 
experience what is the upshot of 
speculation, that I speak so confi- 
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dently this day ; and thankful may I 
be that the tide did not run then so 
strong as it does now, else I would 
have been clean swept away alto- 
gether. But this is no time for sic 
clavers. I'se warrant you would like 
to be left by yourself to think about 
the golden eggs.” 

“T would much rather profit by 
your experiences, Mr. Shearaway. 
You can break off, you know, should 

ou find me an inattentive listener.” 

“Infandum jubes renovare dolor- 
em! 1v’s like ripping up an old sore,” 
said Shearaway. “ But lads like you 
can be none the waur of hearing of 
the misfortunes of their elders. One 
reason why almost everybody has run 
mad just now, is because the public 
have had a long rest from specula- 
tion; few remember what came of it 
at the last spurt, and even of them 
some are none the wiser. The notion 
of making a fortune, by buying and 
selling, in four-and-twenty hours, bad 
clean gone out, at least with us in the 
north. We were doubtless becoming 


a wealthier people than we were be- 
fore, but that was by dint of work 
and saving, without which no country 


can ever attain to posterity. 

“ However, about twenty years ago 
there was got up a great cry for im- 
provement. Folks began to think 
that many things which their fathers 
neither missed nor wanted, were 
downright necessaries of life; and 
they were not far wrong either, for 
science has made most wonderful 
discoveries, and doubtless will make 
many more. It’sa silly thing to set 
one’s face against improvement— 
that’s just the act of a savage—but 
it’s even sillier to run away altogether 
with the barrows, and to rush head- 
long into new schemes without the 
benefit of experience. Well, there 
came among us a set of projectors, 
men who were always finding out 
something of immense advantage to 
the public, but never making any- 
thing for themselves ; indeed, I never 
knew a projector yet but was as poor 
as Lazarus. However, they had the 
gift of the gab; and one of then— 
he came originally from Banff, and 
his name was James Divetts—was the 
most wonderful creature for scheming 
that I ever encountered. He had his 
pockets stuffed with all sorts of plans 
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for increasing the national wealth, 
and all that was wanted was capital, 
which, he said, could easily be raised 
by the formation of joint-stock com- 
panies. Mines were to be drained, 
canals dug, peats made into coal and 
candles, gas pumped into bottles 
and sold for so much a gallon; and 
heaven knows what more beside; 
and for every such adventure the 
return was to be at least twenty and 
sometimes fifty per cent. 

“The English folk have a notion 
that we are very canny and cautious 
in the north, and so we are in the 
way of regular business; but when 
it comes to speculation, we can be 
just as daft as our neighbours. The 
Darien project, that was started be- 
fore the Union, was as wild a scheme 
as ever was set on foot; and I've 
heard it said that there was not a 
single man in Scotland, gentle or 
simple, but suffered from that awful 
failure. Thrift is a very good thing. 
and a praiseworthy, but it by no 
means implies a want of appetite for 
gain, ° 

‘“ Money was plenty at the time of 
which I speak, and the banks ready 
to give accommodation and discount 
bills—may be readier than they should 
have beep, for there was a hantle of 
loose paper flying about—so a plaus- 
ible fellow like | ae Divetts found 
many a listener. I had saved two or 
three thousand pounds; but I began 
to be ashamed of myself for letting 
my money be at ordinary interest, 
when it might be fructifying tenfold 
if invested in some of the new pro- 
jects; so, like a fool as I was, I be- 
gan to dabble a little, just by way of 
experiment, but not intending to go 
very far. 

“ But it is the first dip that settles 
the business. I went on from one 
thing to another, until I had drawn 
out my whole capital, which was a 
mad-like thing for a man in business 
to do; and in return for my hard- 
won money I got shares in the Oil- 
Gas, Stockbridge Market, and Cale- 
donian Dairy Companies, besides 
some distilleries, and a grand national 
concern for reclaiming the Muir of 
Rannoch. I was a director in some 
of them, and had to attend board 
meetings, which took up one half of 
my valuable time ; and when I was 
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alone, instead of thinking about my 
proper day’s work, or taking up a 
book as I used to do, I found myself 
calculating contingent profits on the 
backs of old letters, and squaring 
accounts as if I had direct dealings 
with the Old Enemy, and had to post 
up our transactions in my ledger. I 
began to feel perfectly miserable. I 
very seldom went now to the Whist 
Club, where we played for half-crown 
points; and as for a social supper- 
party, 1 was fit for nothing of the 
kind. 

“To make a long story short, I 
had to pay for my folly. The crash 
came before there was even a pos- 
sibility of a dividend; and all our 
grand schemes melted into nothing, 
like snow off a dike in February. 
Not one sixpence did I recover; on 
the contrary, I was glad to escape 
without bankruptcy, when many bet- 
ter men than myself went to the 
wall. That’s the reason why I dread 
speculation, and would warn you 
against it. 

“But I see by your eye, Norman, 
that you are paying little attention 
to what I say; and | surmise, from 
the motion of your fingers, that you 
are calculating the probable interest 
of forty thousand pounds, Don’t com- 
mit a blunder, as the weaver did, who 
added the year of the Lord at the top 
of the page to the amount of his pro- 
fits. Lads of your age always reckon 
upon five per cent, whereas four is 
the outside you can get, if you wish 
for perfect security. Now, laddie, 
good-bye. I've been talking to you 
this last half-hour about my own 
affairs, to keep you from thinking too 
much at first about this accession 
of wealth, just as one of these new- 
fangled doctors wraps his patient in 
a wet sheet to keep down the symp- 
toms of fever. And now that your 
business is so far disposed of, I shall 
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e’en go on a different errand, and look 
after Jamie Littlewoo.”’ 

I believe that the announcement 
of any great change of fortune in- 
daces a kind of torpor and stagnation 
of the mental powers. As in a dream 
the fairest visions are always accom- 
panied by a certain sense of unreality, 
so does any sudden event affecting 
our future career perplex us by its 
novelty, and throw us into a state of 
bewilderment. I seemed to have lost 
for a time the power of looking for- 
ward. I hardly even thought of the 
amount of the fortune that had so 
unexpectedly devolved upon me. One 
idea alone took possession of my 
mind, and that was the reviving 
hope that I might yet approach 
Mary Beaton and tell her of my love, 
without at any rate incurring the 
charge of inordinate presumption. 
For the distance between us, though 
still great, was now materially less- 
ened. I was of her kindred; and 
could her father, however arrogant 
or supercilious he might be, entirely 
ignore that claim upon his notice? 

Two the habitual reader of romance, 
such an avowal as this may appear 
utterly preposterous, because, accord- 
ing to the received dogma, there can 
be no love without @ certain amount 
of love-making; and I have not ven- 
tured in the foregoing part of my 
narrative to assert that Miss Beaton 
had distinguished me by even so slight 
a recognition asasmile. She knew 
nothing of my homage—she perhaps 
hardly remembered my name; her 
affections for anything I knew to the 
contrary, might be bestowed upon 
another. Therefore was I not a fool 
to persist in such vain idolatry, and 
to indulge in such fantastic dreams? 
I answer—No; for true love is in its 
nature intrepid, and there is no ob- 
stacle so serious that it will not en- 
deavour to surmount. . 








